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LESSONS  ON   WEALTH. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


UXDES  any  circumstances  it  is  very  gratifying  for  the 
writers  of  books,  to  find  their  productions  appreciated  by 
the  public,  when  so  many  others  cannot  succeed,  thougn 
they  strive  ever  so  laudably.  But  when  a  book  sells  as 
rapidly  as  this  has  done,  by  merely  being  seen,  strong 
evidence  is  furnished  that  it  was  wanted.  I  had  long 
thought  so,  and  here  we  have  proof  of  it.  The  removal  of 
commercial  restrictions  gave  better  scope  to  industry,  but  it 
still  left  the  people  free  to  misapply,  or  squander  away  in 
folly  and  improvidence,  the  largely  increased  sums  derived 
by  them  from  wages  and  profits ;  which  they  were  almost 
tempted  to  do,  by  the  great  discouragement  given  by  our 
Legislature  to  the  culture  of  saving  habits  among  the  peo- 

Ele,  and  the  doubtful  security  afforded  by  our  Savings'  Bank 
iws. 

It  was,  as  I  thought,  clearly  the  duty  of  some  party  to 
teach,  in  a  popular  practical  manner,  the  laws  that  regulate 
the  preserving  and  enjoying  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  getting 
of  it ;  and  to  do  this,  as  much  as  possible,  apart  from  all 
political  sectarianism.  It  is,  I  own  most  pleasing,  to  find 
my  humble  efforts  to  bring  this  subject  within  the  range  of 
elementary  education  have  been  so  veiy  successful.  I  now 
propose,  that  it  shall  form  a  subject  of  study  in  our  Colleges 
and  Universities,  where  it  is  very  much  needed.  What 
can  be  more  discreditable  to  a  University,  than  to  send  out 
large  numbers  of  students  so  ignorant  on  this  subject,  as  to 
contend,  year  after  year,  that  the  price  of  any  commodity 
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can  be  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  when  they  them- 
selves see  wheat,  for  instance,  sold  in  our  country  at  thirty  - 
five  shillings  a  quarter  under  heavy  protection,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  shillings  per  quarter  with  every  port 
freely  open  for  it  ?  And  in  two  co  intries  in  sight  of  each 
other,  they  see  corn  sell  for  a  whole  year  full  30  per  cent, 
cheaper  where  it  is  heavily  protected,  than  it  does  in  the 
country  where  it  is  freely  imported,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Would  not  free  trade  in  education  soon  shut  up  such  Uni- 
versities as  these?  I  am  determined,  as  far  as  I  can,  to 
remove  this  educational  reproach ;  at  least,  from  the  schools 
in  which  the  children  of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  are 
instructed.  But  one  man,  however  resolute  and  persevering 
he  may  be,  can  do  comparatively  little,  in  bringing  about 
such  a  reformation  as  this,  unless  others  aid  in  the  work. 
And  every  one  may  now  help,  who  wishes  to  do  so.  Here 
is  our  class-book,  ready  for  use  in  all  schools  where  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  teach  young  people  economy,  industry, 
and  provident  thrift — the  laws  which  regulate  wages, 
profits,  and  the  saving  of  money ;  so  as  to  provide  for  their 
future  wants,  when  they  grow  up  to  man  and  womanhood. 
The  best  method  of  employing  the  work  will  be,  precisely 
similar  to  that  for  using  our  Physical  training  book,  as 
named  at  page  xiv  and  Sees.  324  and  325,  of  "  Health 
made  Easy ;"  being,  in  fact,  the  plan  adopted  in  all  classes 
of  the  "PEOPLE'S  SELF-TRAINING  COLLEGE,"  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  or  any  of  its  branches. 

It  appears  to  be  very  desirable  our  benevolent  men 
should  display  more  courage,  as  well  as  that  they  should  be 
guided  by  a  higher  state  of  intelligence.  They  need  not 
hazard  their  lives,  as  public  men  in  the  military  and  naval 
profession  have  sometimes  to  do,  in  serving  their  country. 
A  little  money  and  time  is  all  the  sacrifice  required,  for 
battling  with  the  causes  of  poverty,  disease,  and  crime. 
No  limb,  no  life  need  be  risked,  in  the  conflict.  And  is  not 
the  object  more  ennobling  than  cruel  bloody  war  ?  Let  us 
take  a  case,  and  see,  a  case  exactly  to  the  point. 

Some  two  years  ago  it  was  found,  that  Savings'  Banks 
were  most  carelessly  managed ;  so  much  so  that  the  poor, 
both  in  Ireland  and  England,  were  robbed  through  them  to 
an  enormous  extent.  Bank  after  bank  was  found  insolvent, 
some  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
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money  of  the  most  careful  and  provident  part  of  the  com- 
munity had  been  fraudulently  abstracted  from  these  banks, 
by  managers  who  were  left  to  do  as  they  liked  with  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  the  poor ;  while  these  poor  people 
themselves  were  under  the  delusion,  that  Government  and 
their  wealthiest  neighbours,  were  responsible  for  their 
money ;  and  would,  at  any  rate,  always  take  care  it  was 
kept  safe,  and  sure.  But  alas,  the  year  1849  proved  all 
this  to  be  false  ;  many  lost  the  savings  of  a  whole  life,  and 
though  they  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  get  redress,  it 
was  in  vain ;  even  Parliament  having  allowed  years  to  pass 
over  without  applying  any  remedy  to  the  evil  it  had  created. 
Consequently,  the  poor  are  still  left  without  any  further 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  their  hard-earned  savings,  than 
they  had  in  the  disastrous  year  1849. 

Xow  this  state  of  things  ought  to  have  been  enough  to 
rouse  the  energies  of  all  benevolent  patriots.  Here  is  a 
practical  evil,  admitting  of  a  practical  remedy.  We  might 
have  expected  there  would  have  been  a  dire  competition 
among  our  great  men,  to  man  the  breach,  stop  the  foe,  and 
effectually  prevent  all  future  invasions  of  the  kind.  The 
humble  writer  of  these  pages  did  his  best  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject,  but  because  it  was  a  matter  about  money,  the 
safe  custody  of  money,  even-body  being  suspected  during 
the  panic,  little  heed  was  taken  to  his  instructions  and 
warnings.  He  was  able  to  do  little  more  than  found  a  few 
Savings'  Banks  on  new  principles,  as  named  in  Part  I., 
Lesson  XV.,  where  no  fear  of  these  losses  need  be  appre- 
hended. In  doing  this,  great  risk  had  of  course  to  be  in- 
curred, and  almost  appalling  difficulties  encountered.  Mad, 
and  hypocritical  men,  did  their  utmost  to  thwart  or  destroy 
the  efforts  made  to  found  these  institutions,  efficiently  and 
successfully.  Friends  most  sincere  complained  of  rashness, 
or  want  of  caution,  till  success  was  made  certain ;  and 
then  of  course,  all  was  congratulation  and  praise.  See 
Lesson  XV. 

It  will  be  a  matter  worthy  of  national  rejoicing  if,  when 
the  Savings'  Bank  laws  come  to  be  revised  by  Parliament, 
these  new  principles  can  be  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  those  most  valuable  institutions.  I  have  had  one 
bank  in  operation  ever  since  May,  1850,  pretty  near  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  ready  for  inspection  by  our 
Senators ;  to  prove  to  them  the  thing  can  be  done,  because 
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it  is  done.  In  this  bank  we  received  12,685  separate  pay- 
ments of  money  the  first  year,  being  a  larger  number  of 
deposits  than  were  taken  in  any  one,  of  twenty-six  out  of 
the  thirty  Savings'  Banks  in  London,  during  the  same 
period  of  time;  though  our  payments  only  averaged  7d. 
each,  while  those  in  the  old  Savings'  Banks  average  £3  10s.; 
proving  that  we  do  good  to  the  very  poor,  those  who  have 
most  need  of  help  to  save  their  "  mites."  I  trust  our  law 
makers  will  see  this  is  a  much  safer  and  cheaper  plan, 
than  forcing  a  well-paid  Government  officer  on  every  one  of 
the  six  or  seven  hundred  Savings'  Banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  was  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  abortive  mea- 
sure of  1850. 

The  tine  friends  of  the  poor  may  then  safely  extend  the 
operation  of  Savings1  Banks  to  the  furthest  limits,  and 
every  poor  man  may  deposit  his  pennies,  shillings,  or 
pounds,  with  the  strongest  assurance  that,  come  what  may, 
he  will  be  sure  of  his  money  back  again,  whenever  he  may 
want  it.  This  important  matter  will  not  then  be  left  to 
depend  on  the  integrity  of  one  or  two  men,  as  it  hitherto 
has  been  suffered  to  do  ;  but  it  will  be  secured  by  the  con- 
stant operation  of  certain  great  principles,  that  will  effec- 
tually shield  all  from  temptation.  Nor  is  this  all.  Still 
more  important  benefits  may  be  derived  from  this  work,  by 
all  the  people  in  these  realms.  The  information  here  given 
on  Life  Assurance  is  such,  that  every  man  may  increase  his 
worldly  means  by  acting  upon  it,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of 
a  year'*s  income,  be  that  £50  or  £5,000.  And  if  the  sug- 
gestions made  on  Banking  Assurance  arc  carried  out,  in 
their  integrity,  great  national  benefits  will  be  derived  there- 
from. Earnestly  soliciting  the  co-operation,  and  encou- 
raging sympathy,  of  all  truly  enlightened  promoters  of 
economic  education,  as  the  most  sure  means  of  securing 
the  well-being,  and  the  WELL-DOING,  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  I  remain  the  public's  most  humble,  but 

Ever  grateful  servant, 

JOSEPH:  BENTLEY. 

AXDINI:  CHAMUEUS, 

London,   October  1th,  1851. 


PREFACE 


I  HAVE  no\v  the  gratification  of  presenting  my  second  Class- 
book,  for  teaching  self-knowledge  to  my  countrymen,  coun- 
try women,  and  their  children.  First  we  had  Physical,  now 
we  have  Industrial  Training.  For  five-and-twenty  years 
I  have  been  laboriously  employed — devoting  every  moment 
of  spare  time,  and  every  shilling  of  surplus  means,  to  the 
collection  of  materials  for  the  rearing  of  a  great  edifice 
— an  educational  structure  that,  I  hope,  will  not  be  found 
quite  unworthy  of  the  great  People  for  whose  use  it  is  de- 
signed. May  it  be  a  means  of  conferring  endless  blessings 
on  all  coming  generations  ! 

My  plan  was  published  nearly  ten  years  ago ;  it  will  be 
found  sketched  in  "  EDUCATION ;  as  it  is,  ought  to  be, 
and  miylrf  le,"  Sees.  213  to  224.  I  now  think  it  quite 
time  to  begin  building.  The  foundation  is,  as  I  believe, 
well  laid — the  site  is  the  best  obtainable,  and  the  materials 
are  good  in  quality  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity ;  the  most 
imperfect  part  of  the  whole  being  the  Builder.  The  time 
selected  is  most  favourable.  Every  Educational  part}*  has 
had  its  say,  and  tried,  or  might  have  tried,  its  experiment. 
But  all  must  confess  their  National  failure ;  the  highest 
boast  we  hear  is  only  of  Sectarian  success.  The  nation 
asks  for — yearns  after — demands,  something  more  than  this. 
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A  national  demand  of  this  kind  will  not  bo  appeased  witli 
mere  showy,  shadowy  condiment;  it  nmst  have  natural, 
substantial  aliment. 

In  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Work  before  named,  Part 
II.,  Sees.  73  to  85,  I  have  given  a  simple,  equitable,  and 
immediately  practicable  plan ;  by  which  the  legislature-  m:i\ 
do  its  share  of  the  work,  whenever  it  has  time,  and  any 
senator  of  sufficient  talent  and  energy  will  get  and  keep  its 
attention  to  the  subject  long  enough,  to  talk  and  vote  givni. 
principles  into  law.  That  is  not,  never  will  be,  my  pro- 
vince. Mine  is  to  teach  the  People  by  pen,  tongue,  and 
life,  SELF-KNOWLEDGE;  to  show  them  the  conditions  on 
which  our  God  gives  to  man  all  His  blessings,  and  to  make 
men  really  believe  that  these  are  His  unchanging  laws ; 
and  Train  them  into  habits  conformable  to  these  laws. 
This  is  the  most  delightful  task  of  the  public's  very  hum- 
ble, but 

Highly  honoured  servant, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY. 

Chambers,  London, 
Nbvemler  25,  1850. 
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LESSON  I. 

On  Man's  Wants,  and  how  to  supply  them. 

1.  "In  the  beginning  God  created "  all  things  on  and  in 
the  earth,   "  and  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and  behold,  it  was  very  good."     This  state  of  thing's,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  long ;  and  certainly  does  not  exist 
now.     Man  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  blessings  by 
which  he  was  first  surrounded.     He  allowed  the  spirit  of 
evil  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions,  on  which 
those  blessings  were  freely  given.     He  sinned — fell — and 
suffered — and  a  part  of  the  sentence  for  this  his  first  crime 
was,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

2.  And  in  like  manner,  the  inspired  Apostle  writes  in 
later  times,   "  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat."     Scripture  and  reason  there- 
fore  both  prove,   that  Labour  is  a  necessary  condition   of 
man's  continued  existence  on  the  earth.     But  it  is  not  to 
be  too  severe,   "for"  though  "  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  yet 
He  "  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it." 

3.  Even  the  laws  of  nature  seem  to  forbid  the  too  long 
continued  toil  of  man,  or  of  animals.     A  veil  of  darkness, 
called  night,  is  thrown  over  the  greater  part  of  the  habi- 
table globe,   during  a  large  portion  of  every  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  man,  feeling  the  need  of  sleep  for  restoring  his 
lost  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  lives  most  naturally  when  he 
happily  lays  himself  down  in  peaceful  forgetfulness,  during 
much  of  the  time  the  "  god  of  day"  is  absent,  on  his  be- 
nign mission,  to  the  people  of  other  climes. 

4.  Every  new  generation  of  animals  begins  the  world  in 
about  the  same  way,  and  under  very  similar  circumstances 
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and  natural  advantages,  to  those  possessed  l>y  the  previous 
generation.  "While  man  progressively  improves,  or  is  capa- 
ble of  improvement,  to  an  extent  to  which  no  one  dare,  as 
yet,  place  a  limit. 

5.  Man  has  ever  required  food  and  drink,   and  will  vcvv 
likely  do  so,  while  the  world  endures.     In  our  country,  the 
climate  causes  raiment  to  he  necessary  for  his  body,  to  keep 
it  warm,   and  house-shelter  to  protect   him  and  his  off- 
spring from  the  chilling  blast,  the  drenching  rain,  and  the 
freezing  snow. 

6.  Man   therefore  wants   food,   drink,    raiment,    house- 
shelter,   and  education.     He  lias  boon  placed  in  a  world 
that,  with  all  its  supposed  defects,  is  very  well  suited  for 
supplying  these  wants,  if  he  properly  exerts  the  p- 

and  talents  with  which  his  benevolent  Creator  has  endowed 
him.  But  if  he  does  not  rightly  apply  these  powers,  ho  is 
one  of  the  most  destitute,  defenceless,  and  miserable,  of  all 
God's  creatures. 

7.  The  lower   animals,    being   content  to  gratify  their 
appetites  on   the   food  naturally  provided  for   them,  and 
many  of  them  being  capable  of  living  without  shelter,  and 
all  without  education,  they  generally  have  their  wan 
better  supplied  than  ignorant  or  laz}^  men  have.     And  we 
always  find  much  less  bodily  disease  and  deformity  among 
them.,   than  we  do  among  any  class  or  nation  of  men,  be- 
cause they  obey  God's  physical  laws  better  than  man  < 

8.  In   civilized   society,    man's   wants   are   greatly   in- 
creased ;  but  his  means  for  supplying  those  wants  are  in- 
creased, in  a  much  greater  degree.     He  therefore  gains  by 
joining  himself  to  society,  in  some  form,  and  under  some 
kind  of  regulations.    But  neither  individual  nor  social  man, 
can  obtain  the  things  necessary  for  supplying  his  wants, 
without  labour,  in  some  form  or  another.     As  the  world 
goes  now,  food,  raiment,  house- shelter,  education,  religious 
consolation,  and  the  many  other  requirements  of  civil  life, 
are  not  obtainable!  without  labour  being  performed,  by  in- 
dividual or  by  social  man. 

9.  Nor  can  man  be  healthy,  and  lead  a  cheerful  happy 
life,  without  labour.      Some   in;  n  EB  for  a  t! 

do  so,  but  it  is  all  a  delusion.     Tho  man  who 
stomach  do  more  work  than  his  hands,  his  foot,  or  his 
may  become  very  fat  and  " :  jolly  looking,"  but  he  c 
be  so  strong  and  active  .is  he  would  have  been,  kid  lie 
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worked  all  parts  of  his  body  more  equally.  A  fat,  lazy 
man  makes  the  world  much  worse  for  his  having  been  in 
it,  and  make*  his  own  life  a  toil,  by  doing  nothing,  during 
the  few  short  years  his  constitution  is  strong  enough  to 
sustain  animation,  under  such  serious  physical  errors. 

10.  Fat,  on  man  or  other  animals,   even  when  it  is  not 
in  such  excess  as  to  cause  evident  dismast-,  is  just  a  heavy 
load;  with  less  strength  to  sustain  it,   in  the  being  that 
must  cany  it.     Sometimes  we  see  animals,  biped  or  quad- 
ruped, too  fat  to  walk ;  though  man  can  be  made  so  pitiably 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand  or  walk,  by  what  are  called 
"  strong  drinks/'   much  sooner  than  by  miscalled  strong 
meats. 

11.  On  which  side  soever  we  look  then,  we  find  proofs 
that  man  must  work ;  and  that  he  is  always  most  healthy 
and  happy,  when  he  does  work.     2s"ow  if  these  things  really 
are  so — if  nobody  denies  any  of  them — how  comes  it  that 
men  should  so  generally  look  on  labour  as  a  curse,  rather 
than  a  blessing  ?     If  neither  individuals  nor  society  can  now 
do  without  it,  why  is  it  so  generally  dreaded,  and  why  arc 
those  who  manfully  and  dutifully  do  their  fair  share  of  it, 
or  more ;  how  come  these,  in  this  matter,  physically  righ- 
teous people,   to  be  so  often  despised,   and  even  unjustly 
treated  ? 

12.  Again.     Can  the  reward  of  labour  be  more  equitably 
distributed,  and,  when  obtained,  more  discreetly  employed, 
by  those  who  industriously  obtain  that  reward  r     Is  there 
much  probability  of  any  considerable  amount  of  new  light 
being  thrown  on  the  so  long  and  keenly  contested  subjects, 
the  real  sources  of  individual  and  national  wealth,  and  the 
best  methods  of  distributing  this  wealth,  after  it  is  created  ? 

13.  Or,  further,  and  what  is  most  important  of  all,  can 
man  be  taught  the  way  in  which  the  largest  amount  of 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  enjoyment  may  be  obtained 
out  of,  or  by  means  of,  any  certain  amount  of  wealth  ?     Or 
can  the  deceptive,  but  alluring  character  of  many  plans  for 
enjoying  wealth,   can  these  be  shown  to  be  so  constantly 
delusive,  as  to  deter  any  considerable  numbers  of  society 
from  being,  any  longer,  <;  taken  in  "  by  them  : 

14  Believing  that  satisfactory  and  practically  useful  an- 
swers may  be  given  to  these  questions,  and  that  good  will 
result  from  the  attempt  to  answer  them,  I  propose  writing 
another  book ;  but  it  shall  not  be  a  large  one.  Tho.ie,  for 
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whose  good  it  is  cliicfly  written,  cannot  buy  a  large  book, 
without  depriving  themselves  or  their  families,  of  some 
article  of  comfort  or  necessity 

15.  Nor  have  they  much  time  to  read  large  books,  or 
sufficient  literary  education  to  understand,  fully  and  use- 
fully, the  language  in  which  large  books  are  usually  written. 
Let  us  hope  our  little,  cheap,  plain,  matter-of-fact  volume, 
will  make  the  knowledge  by  which  wealth  can  alone  be 
easily  obtained  and  fully  enjoyed,  more  clear  and  popular, 
than  such  knowledge  is  at  present. 

16.  We  must,  however,  have  something  more  than  mere 
knowledge,  or  we  are  little  better  for  reading  any  book,  or 
for  hearing  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject.     We  must, 
in  fact,   set  manfully  to  work ;  and  constantly  train  our- 
selves, in  accordance  with  the  principles  taught  in  the  fol- 
lowing Lessons,  or  w^e  can  never  justly  or  really  enjoy  life, 
as  we  professedly  desire  to  do. 

17.  We  can  only  have  the  fruit,  after  duly  preparing  the 
ground — throwing  in  the  proper  seed — waiting  patiently 
till  all  is  ripe — and  afterwards,  reaping  with  sturdy  arm, 
and  garnering  with  prudent  intellectual  care   and   fore- 
thought, all  the  fruit.     Which  we  may  then  do,  in  our 
country,  with  a  confiding,  and  a  joyously  happy,  "  harvest 
home." 

LESSON  II. 

On  Labour  and  its  Reward. 

18.  Most  people  have  got  a  pair  of  hands  to  work  with, 
and  a  head  to  guide  and  direct  them,  what  to  do,  and  how 
and  when  to  do  it.     We  find  plenty  of  materials  around  us, 
on  which  to  apply  our  labour  and  our  skill.     Many  people 
also  possess,  some  in  a  less  and  others  in  greater  perfec- 
tion, the  capability  of  finding  markets  for  articles  they  pro- 
duce which  they  do  not  require  for  their  own  use ;  and  of 
making  successful  bargains  for  commodities  with  those  who, 
like  themselves,  have  something  to  exchange  in  barter,  or 
who  want  to  buy  articles  for  ready  money,  or  on  credit. 

19.  This  may  be  called  the  primitive,  or  natural  state 
of  man,  and  of  the  world  into  which  he  is  sent,  by  his  all-- 
wise Creator.     But  how  differently  do  some  men,  and  some 
nations,  employ  their  natural  endowments   capabilities,  and 
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advantages,  to  what  others  do.  "We  may  see  here  a  fertile 
country,  covered  everywhere  by  a  rich,  often  deep  soil; 
possessing  mineral  wealth  in  abundance ;  drained  by  rivers 
having  unlimited  water  privileges,  or  being  navigable  for 
commerce ;  and  also  noble  harbours  bordering  on  the  sea, 
apparently  made  on  purpose  to  receive  ships,  freighted  with 
the  world's  produce,  when  brought  for  exchange  in  the 
profitable  mart. 

20.  We  may  see  men  living  in  this  said  country,  with 
hands  that  might  be  nimble,  and  heads  that  might  skilfidly 
direct  the  culture  of  the  soil ;  the  extraction  of  the  mine- 
ral wealth ;  the  manufacture  of  their  own  produce,  or  that 
of  other  climes;  or  in  the  commercial  exchange  of  these 
things.     And   yet,   notwithstanding   such  exhaustless  ad- 
vantages, all  is  barren,  or  uselessly  fruitful.     Man  univer- 
sally mars  all  these  natural  means  of  obtaining  wealth — 
misapplies  his  own  capabilities  and  endowments — or  list- 
lessly idles  away  his  time,  letting  the  fruitful  showers  fall, 
and  the  bright  sun  shine,  and  the  rivers  flow,  unprofitably 
for  him,  and  his  country.     Poverty  and  misery  in  such  a 
land,  are  but  too  evident,  every  where. 

21.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  country,   possessing 
similar  or  nearly  equal  advantages,  and  inhabited  by  an 
equally  numerous  people  with  the  former ;  but  all  its  na- 
tural advantages  are  made  the  most  of.      Its  surface  is 
intersected  with  roads,  even  iron  roads ;  the  fields  are  en- 
closed,  and  skilfully  planted  with  varied  and  productive 
crops ;  the  mines  explored ;  the  rivers,  natural  and  artificial, 
made  to  do  man's  heavy  work,  and  carry  his  heaviest  bur- 
dens— no  tide  flows,  or  wind  blows,  or  rain  falls,  or  sun 
shines  here  in  vain — for  man  turns  all  to  use  and  profit. 

22.  And  yet,  for  all  this,  man  is  not  healthy  or  happy 
here.     His  sheep  and  his  cattle,  his  horses,  his  pigs,  even 
his  donkeys,  are  much  healthier  and  happier  than  he  and 
his  children  are,  as  far  ns  their  mere  bodies  are  concerned. 
Practically,  all  the  toil  and  skill  is  directed  to  make  the 
beast  happy ;  while  man,  who  does  all  this  for  the  brute 
creation,  is,  himself,  not  comfortable,  perhaps  is  miserable. 

23.  And  how  is  all  this  caused?     Simply,  because  man 
has  not  learned  how  to  distribute  and  enjoy  wealth,  as  well 
as  to  create  it,  in  the  country  of  which  we  are  now  writing 
or  reading.     The  most  economic  and  skilful  portion  of  this 
people,  entertaining  a  notion  that  wealth  is,  of  all  things, 
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most  desirable,  -make  us  altainmont  the  chief  object  of  their 
lives.  All  other  things  have  to  give  way  before  tliis  one 
feeling,  a  thirst  for  wealth. 

24.  And  wealth,  gradually,  and  then  rapidly  comes  to 
reward  their  exertions ;  bringing  with  it  its  cares,  its  risks, 
and  anxieties;  and  still,  the  desire  to  increase  wealth  is  not 
appeased;    but  more  and  more  is  wanted,  while  there  is 
little  or  no  real  enjoyment  found  in  the  possession  of  it. 
Others  envy  the  possessor,   and  sometimes  rob  him  of  it. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  more  than  he  can  ever  use,  nor  can  he 
take  any  of  it  away  with  him.     But  still  the  wealth  is  his, 
and  he  does,  as  he  fancies,   what  he  likes  with  it.     The 
most,  however,  he  can  say  of  it  with  certainty  is,  that  it 
does  not  make  him  happy. 

25.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  people,  of  whom  we  write,  are  almost  destitute  of 
wealth.     They  toil  hard  with,  their  hands,  some  even  with 
their  heads,  too;  but  little  wealth  falls  to  their  share,  and 
none  of  it  stays  long  with  them.     All  is  spent  in  n< 
saries,  comforts,  luxuries,  or  vice.     It  is  true  they  grumble 
loudly,  at  times ;  but  still  they  toil  on,  little  or  none  the 
better  for  their  grumbling. 

26.  They  see  their  wealthier  neighbour,  with  his  more 
costly  food  and  drink,  his  finer  clothes,  and  more  sump- 
tuous dwelling,  riding  about ;  while  they,  their  wives  and 
children  have  to  walk.     They  see  his  children  gaily  ap- 
parelled, while  their  own  arc  in  rags,  it  may  be ;  and  they 
envy,  they  covet,  often  obtain  unlawful  possession  of,  what 
belongs  to  this  their  richer  neighbour ;  and  a  war  of  v 

or  acts  takes  place,  that  deprives  both  parties  of  all  comfort 
or  confidence.  Such,  and  many  more  are  the  grave  mis- 
takes made  by  man,  on  this  subject. 

27.  And  yet,  wealth,  a  certain  amount  of  it  at  least,   is 
absolutely  necessary  for  man's  happiness.     He  cannot  live 
without  food  and  drink ;  he  cannot  be  comfortable  without 
clothing   and   house-shelter;    usefully  intelligent   without 
education ;   or  intellectually  happy  without  religion ;   and 
none  of  these  can  be  i  and  enjoyed,  without  labour. 
JSTo,  not  even  so  small  a  portion  of  them  as  will  enable  man 
to  live,  in  the  humblest  possible  manner  himself,  without 
leaving  any  surplus  for  sustaining  and  their 
offspring;  though  it  is  evidently  man's  duty  to  continue  his 
race,  and  ever  lias  been  an  essential  clement  of  his  happiness. 
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LESSOX  III. 
On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Wealth. 

28.  But  the  yet  undecided  question  is,  how  much  food, 
drink,    clothing,    shelter,   education,    religious  instruction, 
and  the  like,  are  sufficient  for  man' s.  Happiness.     And  also, 
what  should  be  the  quality,  character,  and  method  of  ad- 
ministration,  of  each  and  all  these.     "We  frequently  see 
men  live  quite  as  happily  on  £50,  as  on  £50,000  a  year  ! 

29.  We  may  find  such  men  so  equally  strong,  healthy, 
active,  intelligent,  and  cheerful,  that  if  both  of  them  were 
taken,  dressed  alike,   and  exhibited  as  models ;  none  but 
their  own  personal  acquaintances  would  be  able  to  tell, 
which   of  the   two   men   had   the  spending  of  the  most 
money.     Besides,  we  sometimes  find  the  man  with  an  in- 
come   of  £50,   comparatively  richer   than   the   man  with 
£50,000  a  year ;  because  the  latter  spends  more  than  he 
has,  and  thus  runs  into  debt,  while  the  former  provides  for 
his  household,  and  even  for  the  future. 

30.  In  like  manner,  lie  whose  dinner  has  cost  a  guinea, 
is  no  better  for  any  useful  purpose,  to  himself  or  the  world, 
after  he  has  eaten  it,  than  the  man  whose  wholesome,  sub- 
stantial  dinner  has   cost  a  shilling.      Indeed,   everybody 
knows,  that  those  men  who  devour  the  most  expensive  food, 
generally  do  the  least  work.     Hard  labour  woi  Id  be  very 
inconvenient,  might  even  cause  disease,  if  performed  after 
the  stomach  was  over-filled  with  an  aldermanic  dinner  of 
turtle,  venison,  and  other  liighly  stimulating  lands  of  food 
and  drink.     Those  things  certainly  are  not  useful,  and  few 
people  would  risk  their  reputation,  by  maintaining  that 
they  are  the  best  ornaments  we  can  have. 

31.  It  is  indeed,  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  one  that 
seems  to  have  been  little  noticed,  that  tln-oughout  the  whole 
animal  creation,  in  every  country  and  clime  of  the  earth, 
the  most  useful  animals  cost  nature  the  least  waste  to  sus- 
tain them  with  food.     For  instance,  fill  animals  that  work, 
live  on  vegetable  or  fruit  food ;  and  no  animal  that  eats 
flesh,  does  much  work.     The  all-powerful  elephant,  and 
the  patient,  untiling  camel  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the-  horse, 
the  ox,  or  the  donkey  in  the  temperate,  and  the  rein^deer 
in  the  frigid  zone;   obtain  all  their  muscular  power  for 
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enduring  labour,  from  nature's  simplest  productions,  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

32.  But  the  flesh-eating  animals,  keep  the  rest  of  the 
animated  creation  in  constant  dread  of  them.     They  seldom 
eat  vegetable  food  till  some  other  animal  has  eaten  it  iirst, 
and  made  it  into  flesh.     Their  chief  use  seems  to  be,  to 
destroy  life — their  own  flesh  being  unfit  for  other  animals  to 
eat,  having  been  itself  made  out  of  flesh,  and  is,  mostly  foul 
and  oifensivc.     Great  strength,  fleetness  of  foot,  usefulness, 
cleanliness  or  docility,  are  then  generally  characteristic  of 
vegetable-eating  animals  ;  while  most  of  the  world  dreads 
flesh-eaters. 

33.  But  our  task  here  is  not  to  decide  upon  the  amount 
of  work  done,  or  the  pleasure  really  enjoyed  by  the  lion, 
the  hyena,  or  the  fox — the  elephant,  camel,  horse,  ox,  or 
rein-deer,  while  eating  their  food.      Nor  does  it  appear 
necessary  for  us  to  construct  a  scale,  by  which  to  fix  the 
exact  degree  of  mere  gustatory  enjoyment,  produced  in  the 
mouth  of  a  city  alderman,  or  a  peasant ;  by  the  food  they 
eat,  and  the  drink  they  drink. 

34.  Tf  this  was  our  business  just  now,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  should  soon  arrive  at  the  startling  fact,  that 
the  peasant,  who  obeys  the  health  laws,  enjoys  his  food 
with  for  more  relish,  than  those  above  him  do,  who  work 
less  and  eat  more  than  he  does.     Because,  he  is  not  only 
hungry  ber:-re  he  eats,  and  thirsty  before  he  drinks,  but  ho 
is  natural^,  hungry  and   thirsty,  from  the  want  of  fresh 
aliment,  to  supply  the  waste  caused  by  usefully  employing 
himself,  in  productive  labour. 

35.  His  is  not  an  excited,  stimulated,  unnatural  hunger 
and  thirst ;  caused  by  the  morbid  cravings  of  over- worked 
digestive  organs.     Nor  is  his  palate,  and  the  delicately  sen- 
sible organs  of  taste,  covered  by  a  thick  skin ;  to  enable 
them  to  resist  the  strong  pungency  of  high-seasoned,  stimu- 
lating aliments,  be  they  solid  or  liquid.     It  is  so  with  tho.se 
who  always  use  such  things ;  but  with  him,  all  is  simple 
and  natural,  and  must  therefore,  if  the  mind  is  not  harassed 
by  cares  and  anxious  fears,  be  pleasurable. 

36.  What  we  are  desirous  of  doing  here  is,  to  show  that 
our  bodies  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered ;  our  minds 
educated,  and  our  spirits  nurtured  with  the  bread  of  life ; 
or  we  cannot  enjoy  comparative  earthly  Happiness.     And 
also,  that  while  we  possess  health  of  body  and  sanity  of 
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mind ;  and  can,  by  any  possibility,  obtain  profitable  em- 
ployment for  these,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  our 
boimden  duty  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  all  these  things ; 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  those  dependent  on  us ; 
•whether  it  be  parents,  wife,  children,  or  other  relatives 
whom  we  may  adopt. 

37.  It  is  not  even  enough  that  we  provide  all  that  is 
wauted  for  to-day.     The  man  who  is  only  just  able  to  pay 
every  one  all  that  he  owes  them,  who  has  nothing  remain- 
ing, after  periodically  balancing  all  his  accounts,  such  a 
man  is  getting  deeper  into  debt,  eveiy  day  of  his  life  !  Men 
who  have  never  thought  rightly  on  this  subject  will  very 
likely  say,   "  How  can  this  be  ?     If  a  man  owes  no  one 
any  money,  how  can  he  be  in  debt :  " 

38.  The  answer  is,  any  man  must  be  constantly  getting 
worse  in  the  world,  who  is  only  just  able  to  meet  all  his 
payments,  if  he  has  no  realized  capital;  because  it  happens 
to  be  a  common  law  of  our  nature,  that  we  are  liable  to 
be  sick,  to  be  maimed,  lose  any  of  our  senses,  become  old 
and  unable  to  work ;  and  also,  to  early  or  sudden  death, 
before  we  have  provided  sufficiently  for  our  families. 

39.  Another  law  of  our  nature  is,  that  we  need  care  and 
support  in  sickness  and  old  age;  and  also,  that  all  those 
dependent  on  us  need  sustaining  and  educating,  till  they 
are  able  to  supply  the  cost  of  these  things  by  their  own 
labour ;  whether  we  are  in  health,  or  are  sick ;  live,  or  die. 
Besides,   every  year  of  life  these  liabilities  increase.     A 
man  is  far  more  likely  to  be  unable  to  work  or  to  die, 
during  his  fifty-first,  than  he  was  during  his  thirty-first 
year. 

40.  It  is  also  justly  considered  a  law  of  our  nature,  that 
we  are  moral  criminals,  if  we  do  not,  in  youth,  health,  and 
prosperity,  secure  means  for  living  when  these  evils  come 
upon  us,  in  addition  to  providing  for  our  daily  recurring 
wants,  before  we  spend  any  money  or  waste  any  time,  on 
things  we  can  do  without.     Our  good  name  as  children, 
parents,  citizens,  and  Christians,  would  thus  become  liable 
to  be  tarnished,  when  we  languished  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
or  mouldered  in  an  unhonoured  grave.     The  world  may 
say,  and  often  does  say,  of  persons  who  thus  die,  "  it  is  not 
better  but  worse,  for  their  having  been  in  it." 
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LESSOR  IV. 

On  the  Necessaries  of  Life. 

41.  In  spending  the  fruits  of  our  labour,  or  income  from 
property — the  pecuniary  blessings  given  us  under  Provi- 
dence, by  our  Heavenly  Father — we  ought  always  to  exer- 
cise  an   enlightened,    prudent   economy.     Food  we   must 
have,  but  that  does  not  sanction  gluttony;  or  the  spend- 
ing  of  large  sums   on   fashionable  food,    that  may  taste 
better  or  look  better  than  more  nutritious  food  docs,  though 
the  nutritious  food  would  not  cost  half  the  money  of  the 
other. 

42.  "We  must  also  have  some  liquid,  to  allay  our  occa- 
sional thirst  with.     Many  people  drink  when  they  are  not 
thirsty,  but  none  of  the  brute  creation  do  so.     Therefore,  a 
man  who  drinks  when  he  is  not  thirsty,  drinks  worse  than 
a  beast.     The  least  expensive  and  most  universally  dis- 
tributed beverage,  water,  is  the  best  of  all  others,  under  all 
circumstances.     (See  "  Health  Made  Easy,"  Sees.  40  to  42, 
200,  300,  and  351.) 

43.  When  we  reflect  on  these  facts,  and  find  by  every 
day's  experience,  that  those  who  drink  most  are  most  fre- 
quently thirst}7,  we  see  at  what  a  very  small  cost,  we  can 
satisfy  natural  thirst.      And  natural  thirst  is  more  deli- 
ciously  gratified  with  water,   than  artificial  thirst  is  with 
wine.     Unnatural  drinking  wastes  more  fortunes,  and  ruins 
more  constitutions  in  our  country,  than  all  other  causes  put- 
together. 

44.  The  body  must  also  be  clothed,  in  raiment  suitable 
for  the  age,  sex,  employment,  station,  taste,  or  means  of 
the  wearer.     Any  one  may  now  be  completely  clothed  in 
comfortable  apparel,  for  thirty  or  forty  shillings ;  or  they 
may  spend  £100,  if  they  have  got  it  to  spare,  in  covering 
and  decorating  their  person ;  though  with  all  their  pains 
and  expense,  they  would  not  excel  the  pheasant,  the  pea- 
cock, or  the  butterfly,  in  outward  show. 

45.  The  feelings  of  pride  and  vanity  called,  or  rather 
miscalled  pleasure,  obtained  generally  at  so  much  cost,  in 
the  gaudy  adornment  of  the  person  or  equipage,  cannot  be 
compared  for  a  moment,  with  the  continuous  delight  ex- 
perienced, by  a  rightly-trained  mind,  in  contemplating  and 
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reflecting  on  the  good  done  to  others,  by  a  little  money 
judiciously  and  discreetly  spent  on  them. 

46.  Nor  can  we  be  comfortable  without  a  home  of  some 
kind.     It  ought  always  to  be  clean,  well  ventilated,  and 
healthy.     "We  have  much  room  for  national  improvement 
in  these  matters,  and  yet  it  is  a  rather  curious  fact,  that 
what  we  mean  by  home  and  comfort,  are  so  little  known  by 
many  nations,  that  they  have  no  similar  words  to  these  in 
their  language.     All  their  words  of  this  class  fall  much 
short  of  the  English  "  home,"  and  "  comfort,"  in  their 
meaning.      Some  people  spend  only  £50,  or  the  rent  of 
it,  in   the   purchase   of  a  dwelling;    while   others  waste 
£500,000  or  more,  on  the  same  article  and  its  appendages; 
but  these   are  seldom   such  thoroughly  happy  homes,   as 
many  of  those  that  cost  a  little  money  are. 

47.  Our  children,  if  we  are  blessed  with  any,  and  our- 
selves, must  also  be  educated.     Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Know- 
ledge is  power,"  but  it  is  power  for  either  good  or  evil.     A 
man  or  woman  may  have  much  knowledge,  that  would,  in 
some  stations  of  life,  give 'them  great  power  for  good;  but 
in  their  own  position,  this  knowledge  may  be  of  no  use 
to  them ;  although  it  may  have  cost  them  a  youthful  life 
of  hard   mental  toil,   to   obtain  possession  of  it.     There- 
fore,   it  is   of  the   utmost   consequence,    that  we  should 
avoid  educational  mistakes  if  we  can,  because  these  may, 
and  often  do,  mar  the  whole  of  our  future  life.     "We  can 
only  have  one  youth  for  learning,  and  one  manhood  for 
action.     So  runs  the  life  of  man,  in  this  transitory  world 
of  ours. 

48.  As  the  increase  and  equitable  distribution  of  indi- 
vidual  and   national  wealth,   almost  entirely  depends   on 
practical  education;  and  as  this  necessary  of  life  is  still 
dispensed  after  a  very  crude  and  irrational  fashion  in  our 
country,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  some  specific  direction 
on  this  subject,  in  a  Class  JBook,  intended  to  show  all  the 
laws  on  which  the  creation,  distribution,  and  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  depends. 

49.  General  Education  usually  extends  over  a  wide  field 
of  subjects — so  wide,  that  few  minds  can  examine,  much 
less  cultivate,  the  whole  of  them.     All  persons  who  desire 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  any  kind,  beyond  what  they  can 
see  and  hear  for  themselves,  may  attain  their  object  to  any 
extent  by  learning  to  read]  to  understand  what  they  read; 
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and  then  perusing  the  works,  best  adapted  for  giving  the 
information  wanted. 

50.  Those  who  wish  to  aid  the  memory  by  preserving 
what  they  leam  by  reading,  observation,  and  study,  may 
do  so  by  acquiring  the  art  of  writing ;  which  art  will  also 
confer  the  power  or  capability  of  conversing  with  other 
individuals,  though  they  may  be  residing  in  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth.      But,   to  put  our  thoughts  on 
paper  correctly,  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  of  the 
rules  which  regulate  the  employment  of  words,  will  be 
necessary.     This  is  called  grammar.     Nor  could  we  form 
proper  idea*  of  the  direction  in  which  distant  countries  are 
situated ;  their  form,   area,   products,  or  people,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  interesting  sciences  of  geography,  natural 
history,  and  botany ;  and  history  will  show  much  of  what 
has  been  done  in  those  countries  in  past  ages. 

51.  Astronomy,  will  reveal  the  wonders  of  God's  created 
Universe,  of  which  this  globe  is  an  atom.     All  who  wish 
to  know  anything  of  numbers,  their  properties  and  uses, 
must  leam  arithmetic ;  which  will  lead  on,  if  desirable,  to 
algebra,  geometry,    and   general  mathematics.      Those  who 
desire  to  make  correct  representations  of  visible  objects, 
must  acquire  the  pleasing  and  useful  art  of  drawing ;  while 
individuals  anxious  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  order  of  the  v,  pious  kinds  of  matter  forming  the  earth, 
must  become  acquainted  with  mineralogy  and  geology ;  and 
chemistry,  will  unfold  the  mysterious  composition  and  pro- 
perties of  all  bodies,  to  earnest  and  persevering  students. 

52.  To  those  who  intend  engaging   in    agricultural  or 
manufacturing  operations,   a  knowledge  of  the  useful  and 
mecJuinical  arts  is  indispensable ;  and  all  who  aim  at  com- 
mercial engagements,  ought  to  know  the  productions  and 
capabilities  of  the  countries  with  which   they  intend  to 
trade ;  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  their  language,  custom?, 
manners,  history,  and  laics.     Some  of  the  professions  require 
a  knowledge   of  Latin,    Greek,    or  Hebreiv.     Dancing  and 
gymnastic  exercises  will  add   strength   and   agility,  while 
they  give  graceful  deportment  to  the  body ;  music  will  im- 
prove the  taste  and  voice,  while  it  elevates  and  delights  the 
mind ;  and  logic,  oratory,  and  rhetoric,  give  accuracy,  force, 
and  dignity  of  expression  to  sentiments,   and  melody  to 
langu: 

53.  Such  is  the  formidable  list  of  subjects  comprised  iix 
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a  gen  tion,  as  usually  conducted  in  onr  schools, 

colleges,  and  universities.  And,  supposing  a  student  had 
performed  the  impossible  task,  of  learning  all  these  subjects 
well  and  nothing  more,  what  would  he  then  know  of  him- 
self— liis  body,  mind,  or  spirit — his  relations  and  duties  to 
other  men,  to  his  country,  and  the  world;  or,  to  "the 
world  I  '  He  might,  practically,  be  in  such  heathen 

darki:  the  causes  of  disease,   poverty,  vice,   and 

crime,  as  to  be  daily  in  the  habit  of  doing  things  that 
always  injure  health,  destroy  wealth,  undermine  morals, 
and  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  be  honest 
as  regards  this  world,  and  safe  as  regards  the  next. 

.31.  Perhaps,  the  most  pernicious  and  fatal  educational 
delusion,  that  still  retains  possession  of  man's  mind  is,  that 
these  subjects  cannot  be  taught  and  learned  as  sciences. 
That,  in  fact,  we  are  in  these  respects  much  in  the  same 
position,  as  all  who  have  gone  before  ns ;  and  must  still  go 
on,  trusting  to  mere  chance  for  picking  up,  in  the  journey 
of  life,  the  most  useful  and  necessary  lights  to  guide  ns 
happily  through  it !  Let  ns  beg  of  you  all  to  protest,  most 
loud,  and  deep,  and  constant,  against  the  continuance  of 
this  socially  and  spiritually  fatal  delusion ;  and  give  us  your 
hearty  and  energetic  co-operation,  in  removing  it. 

55.  Much  is  now  being  clone  to  remove  the  delusion,  as 
far  as  health  of  body  and  mind  are  concerned,  by  "  Health 
made  Ea*y  for  the  People ;  or  Physical  Training,  to  wake 
their  Lues,  in  //?/.>•  World,  Iwg  and  happy."  Let  us  hope 
this  "Work  will  be  equally  or  more  successful,  in  removing 
delusions  about  "  Wealth."  and  providing  for  the  future; 
and  afterwards  let  us  endeavour  to  dispel  religious,  moral, 
and  even  political  delusions;  and  thus  diffuse  a  CYCLOPAEDIA 
of  SELF-KNOWLEDGE,  that  shall  revolutionize  education,  and 
increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  human  happiness,  beyond 
the  conception  of  past  generations. 


LESSON  V. 

How  Wealth  cannot  be  Created 

56.  Man,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  knows 
no  better  way  of  getting  wealth,  than  laying  hold  of  it  by 
force,  when  he  sees  it  and  would  like  to  have  it;  and, 
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should  anybody  oppose  him,  a  battle  of  course  takes  place, 
and  the  survivor  retains  possession  of  the  wealth,  with  the 
honour  of  having  killed  the  former  possessor,  perhaps  the 
creator  of  it.  The  same  may  be  said  more  truly  of  na- 
tions ;  for  this  savage  process  of  obtaining  possession  of  ex- 
isting wealth,  is  always  practised  by  nations,  long  after  the 
individuals  forming  the  nation,  have  begun  to  respect  the 
rights  of  property,  and  to  obtain  wealth  by  natural,  lawful 
means.  Nations  often  seize  wealth  and  retain  it,  while 
-many  of  their  subjects  pine  in  prison,  or  live  in  exile,  for 
seizing  property  in  the  very  same  manner,  in  their  indivi- 
dual capacity. 

57.  Man,  however,  soon  begins  to  perceive  that  wealth 
is  not  increased  by  lolling  its  former  owner;    and  what 
power  obtains,  right  can  seldom  protect.     He  soon  finds  out 
that  industrial  production,  or  honest  commercial  purchase, 
always  forms  the  most  enduring  title,  to  any  kind  of  pro- 
perty.    Indeed,  he  soon  discovers  that  of  all  tenures,  force 
is  the  most  frail  and  certain  to  be  lost,  being  just  worth 
as  many  days'  or  months'  purchase,  as  may  occur  before  a 
stronger  man,  or  a  more  powerful  army,  appears  to  contend 
for  the  possession  of  it. 

58.  "While  this  state  of  things  exists  in  any  country, 
there  really  is  no  inducement  to  create  more  wealth  in  it, 
than  can  be  consumed  or  enjoyed  from  day  to  day;  or,  at 
most,  from  year  to  year.     The  investment  of  wealth,  in  the 
form   of  reproductive   capital,   for  individual  or   national 
product,  by  tilling  land,  making  roads,  building  good  houses, 
bridges,  or  ships,  or  forming  harbours  for  commerce,  is  little 
thought  of.     To  protect  the  lives,  the  food,  raiment,  and 
homes  of  the  inhabitants,  is  considered  quite  enough  for 
the  ruling  power  to  accomplish;  and  is,  at  times,   more 
than  it  can  do. 

59.  No  nation  has  ever  become  permanently  rich,  by  war 
and  plunder,  or  ever  will,  unless  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all 
things  is  pleased  to  change  the  laws,  by  which  he  has, 
hitherto,  governed  this  world's  affairs.     What  is  time  of 
nations  is,  at  least,  equally  true  of  individuals.     No  man 
ever  became  permanently  rich  and  respected,  by  plunder 
and  murder.     The  statement  is  so  clearly  true,  that  it  will 
be  thought  by  some,  unnecessary  to  make  it.     But  violence 
and  dishonesty  are  not,  as  yet,  with  sorrow  be  it  said,  so 
rare  in  the  world,  as  to  make  it  useless  to  name  this  law. 
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CO.  Among  the  many  thousand  felons  with  whom  I 
conversed,  during  my  long  investigations  into  the  causes  of 
crime  and  pauperism,  and  the  then  state  of  education,  I 
never  put  this  law  plainly,  and  in  a  kindly  spirit  before 
one  of  them,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  profoundly  struck 
with  its  truthfulness.  When  I  had  puzzled  them  for  a 
time,  by  asking-  for  one  instance,  in  all  their  experience,  of 
any  one  becoming  rich  and  respected,  by  conduct  such  as 
many  in  that  place  were  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  of; 
and  then  desired  them  to  tell  me  how  many  persons  they 
had  known  who  attained  wealth,  honour,  and  respectability 
by  hard  labour,  ingenuity,  and  economy,  I  always  got 
many  examples  of  it,  but  never  one  instance  of  the  former. 

61.  It  is  therefore  about  as  certain,  that  violence  and 
dishonest}'  can  never  obtain  wealth  and  respectability  for 
any  man,  or  any  nation,  as  that  the  tide  flows  daily,  or  that 
summer  is,  on  the  whole,  warmer  than  winter.  This  is  a 
law  seldom  doubted  in  the  general,  but  often  in  the  particular 
events  of  life.  It  is,  however,  still  an  unchanging  law  of 
our  nature;  and  he  who  strives  to  evade  it,  even  for  once, 
is  not  only  opposing  the  law,  but  in  a  measure,  defying  its 
Maker.  In  all  such  contests,  the  issue  must  ever  be  the 
complete  failure,  if  not  destruction  of  the  impious  creature. 

62  Another  equally  certain  law  is,  that  wealth  received 
in  charity  by  individuals,  or  that  wrung  by  one  nation  from 
another  in  the  form  of  tribute,  always  tends  to  make  the 
receiver  of  such  alms  or  tribute  poorer.  People  never 
become  rich  and  respected,  if  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
their  own  wants,  and  let  others  do  it  for  them.  Their 
energies  are  enervated  and  paralyzed  by  the  very  tiling 
which,  if  received  from  legitimate  sources,  would  make  them 
prosperous  and  wealthy. 

63.  Spain   has   received   more   wealth   than   any   other 
European  country,  for  which  she  did  not  lift  a  hand"  except 
to  receive,  or  think   a   thought   except   to   waste,    and   is 
become,  of  course,  the  poorest  country  in  Europe.     "Wliilo 
Britain  has  showered  her  wealth  broadcast  over  all  the  earth, 
by  missionary,  and  other  philanthropic  efforts,  and  become 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  while  so  doing! 

64.  Truly  it  may  be  said,  "  there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  witholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.''     Much  of  this  may  be 
thought  mysterious,  but  no  wise  man  will  refuse  to  admit  a 
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clear  fact,  because  he  cannot  see  how  that  fact  becomes 
or  how  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  his  own  u 
standing1.     There  it  is,  whether  he  will  or  no  ;  and  so  it  is 
of  these  laws.     Man  is  often  ruined  by  not  knowing,  or  by 
neglecting  them. 

Go.  Let  it  then,  henceforth,  always  be  clearly  understood, 
that  war  and  violence  have  never  increased  nation al  wealth, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so,  but  the  contrary.     Providence 
so  rules  events,  as  to  bring  poverty  or  misery  on  all  men 
who  try  to  increase  wealth  by  force,  fraud,   or  disho; ; 
All  men  who  are  able  to  work,  and  could  possibly  obtain  it, 
destroy  their  chance  of  being  well  to  do  in  the  world  by  re- 
ceiving alms,  from  any  source ;  because  all  charity  is  a  mere 
transferring  of  already  existing  wealth,  from  one  po; 
to  another,  without  value  received,  unless  there  is  th;- 
sciousness  of  having  relieved  a  poor  brother  or  sister  in 
their  necessities. 

66.  In  fact,  all  who  receive  or  obtain  improper  p 
sion  of  wealth  in  these  ways,  prove,  by  the  very  act , 
are  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  comply,  voluntarily,  with  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  God  most  uniformly  confer 
man.     And  that,  while  his  laws  continue  as  they  arc,  tlieso 
parties  are  sure  to  remain  or  become  poor,  and  to   be  - 
garded  or  despised  by  their  neighbours,   till  their  state   of 
mind  and  course  of  conduct  is  totally  changed. 


LESSOR  VI. 
How  to  get  Wealth  successfully. 

67.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain  than  the  fact,  that 
all  wealth  requires  labour  for  its  creation,  or  its  appropria- 
tion.     Even   wild  vegetables,  fruit,   and  berries  will  not 
come  to  man,  for  him  to  pluck  and  eat  them.     lie  must  per- 
form the  labour  of  walking  and  seeking  out  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  found  ;  and  then  of  digging   for  or  plucking 
them,  before  he  can  eat  them,  or  dispose  of  them  to  other 
people. 

68.  It  is  the  same  with  even  shell -fish  on  the  sea-shore, 
fish  in  the  water,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air ;  though  the  excitement  of  the  chase  is  generally 
more  pleasing,  than  the  monotonous  irksome-ness  alt* 

on  the  common  or  less  active  employments  of  life.     Fifty 
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men,  with  a*  many  horses  and  dogs  to  help  them,  will  work 
harder  for  a  whole  day,  to  catch  a  poor  animal  not  worth  a 
shilling,  than  they  would  have  done  at  some  useful  employ- 
ment, though  each  would  be  rewarded  with  five  shillings  for 
his  day's  toil,  at  the  useful  reproductive  labour. 

69.  Labour  is,  therefore,  the  first  and  most  neci- 
element  in  producing  wealth,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
among  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants.     Even  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia is  not  obtained  without  excessively  severe  labour,  and 
though  the  reward  for  that  labour  and  privation  may  be  ap- 
parently great,  yet  the  gold  mines  of  California  were    of  no 
value  to  their  former  owners,  the  ignorant,  indolent  lEcxi- 
eiriis  ;  and  are  never  likely  to  produce  so  much  wealth,  or 
employ  so  many  labourers,  as  the  coal-mines  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  formerly  were  of  no  value  to  our  wood-burning 
ancestors. 

70.  Few  men  are  disposed  to  labour,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  working ;  some  will  not  work  with  the  hope  of  a  fair  re- 
ward set  before  them.     Indeed,  constituted  as  most  men's 
minds  are,  and  educated  as  they  hitherto  have  been,  every 
one  must  acloiowledge,  that  absolutely  necessary  as  labour 
is  for  the  attainment  of  wealth,  and  universal  as  the  desire 
is  to  possess  it.  yet,  in  most  countries,  there  is  a  general  re- 
luctance to  the  performance  of  labour ;  and  a  scarcely  con- 
cealed desire,  in  most  individuals,  to  throw  the  burden  on 
any  other  shoulders  than  their  own. 

7 1 .  Xow,  as  God,  in  his  providence,  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
grant  wealth  to  man  v.ithout  labour,   all  reluctance  to  the 
performance  of  our  own  share  of  it,  whatever  that  may  be, 

!once  we  are  unwilling  to  have  wealth  on  the  con- 
ditions, on  which  alone,  it  is  conferred  on  man.  And  not 
only  so,  but  our  bodies  have  been  so  constituted  physically, 
that  we  cannot  be  healthy  unless  we  work  them,  and  well 
too,  in  doing  something  or  nothing.  Please  to  read  again 
carefully  Sees.  8  to  26.  Labour  is,  then,  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Let  us  see  as  to  its  usefulness  and  dignity,  and  if 
it  be  possible,  to  make  it  agreeable  or  delightful,  if  it  cannot 
be  made  fashionable. 

72.  Having  seen  man's  position,  in  reference  to  labour 
and  wealth,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  have 
this  labour  performed  in  the  least  disagreeable  manner,  and 
to  make  all  labour  in  the  highest  possible  degree  productive, 
to  individuals,  communities,  and  nations.     In  all  civilized 
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countries,  "  tilling  the  ground"  has  ever  been  the  most  uni- 
versal form  of  labour,  and  this  is  a  source  of  wealth  man 
can  never  exhaust. 

73.  Mines  may  cease   to  yield  any  return  to  man's  la- 
bour ;  manufactures  and  commerce  may  cease  to  be  profit- 
able ;  but  the  more  and  better  the  earth's  surface  is  culti- 
vated, the  greater  abundance  of  real  wealth  it  pours  into 
man's  lap,  in  return  for  his  pains  and  skill.     Before  men  be- 
come civilized  and  pay  regard  to   the  rights  of  property, 
there  is  no  inducement  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  because  those 
who  "  till  and  sow,"  are  not  sure  that  they  will  also  "reap 
and  enjoy." 

74.  Suppose,  then,  we  take  this  most  universal  form  of 
labour  as  an  example.     Fingers  and  sticks  are  the  most 
crude  and  uncomfortable  things,  employed  by  man  for  til- 
ling the  earth  with.     These  are  said  to'  be  still  used  for  this 
purpose  in   Australia,    and   a  few   other  places.     Spades, 
forks,  ploughs,  harrows,  drills,  clod-crushers,  and  a  host   of 
other  implements,  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  our  country ; 
men,  oxen,  horses  or  steam,  being  the  moving  power — the 
labourer.     It  is  a  general  law  of  vegetation,  that  the  earth 
does  not  yield  her  increase,  unless  the  soil  is  well  and  deeply 
broken  up  and  pulverized,  or  almost  reduced  to  powder. 
To  do  this  well  is  the  object,   and  such   are  the  various 
means  employed  for  attaining  it. 

75.  'Now,  man  generally  employs  the  best  means  he  has 
at  hand  for  attaining  what  he  desires,  according  to  the 
knowledge  he  possesses.     "While  he  knows  not  of  the  vastly 
increased  productiveness  of  the  soil  when  it  is  well  broken 
up,  he  may  be  content,  lazily  or  ignorantly  to  scratch  it,  or 
dig  the  seed  and  plants  into  it  with  his  fingers.     While  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  means,  by  which  almost 
every  kind  of  soil  is  now  thoroughly  pulverized,  with  com- 
paratively little  manual  labour,  he  may  submit  to  the  slow, 
toilsome  process  of  digging,  in  preference  to  deep  ploughing, 
and  the  other  means  now  employed  by  enlightened  tillers  of 
the  soil,  for  making  the  earth  in  the  field,  as  fine  and  fertile 
as  the  garden  has  long  been  made. 

76.  The  question  of  machinery,  however,  and  the  effects 
of  mechanical  inventions  for  doing  manual  labour  quicker, 
cheaper,  more  comfortably,  and  effectually  than  it  could  be 
done  before,  is  a  wide  one ;  even  if  we  confined  it  to  the  field 
of  agriculture — the  production  and   preparation   of    food. 
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The  most  unlettered  peasant  will  readily  see  and  acknow- 
ledge, that  any  implement  or  contrivance  by  which  he  could, 
as  effectually,  cultivate  six  acres  of  land  with  it,  as  he  could 
do  three  acres  without  it,  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  him 
and  his  family.  And  though  the  implement  might  cost  him 
half  the  clear  gains  he  made  by  using  it,  yet  he  would  still 
allow  it  was  "  a  good  thing,"  though  he  might  in  a  rather 
grumbling  tone  say,  "  the  man  who  invented  and  made  the 
machine,  charged  him  too  much  for  it." 

77.  The  result  of  applying  various  manures  to  the  land, 
changing,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  "rotation  of  crops," 
so  as  to  feed  instead  of  exhausting   the  soil ;  draining,  fen- 
cing, irrigating,  and  the  innumerable  other  ways  and  means 
already  discovered  for  increasing,  improving,  or  protecting 
the  produce  of  any  man's  acres, — all  these  are  by  common 
consent,  allowed  to  be,   each  in  its  own  way  and  under 
proper  circumstances,  "very  good." 

78.  Roads,  bridges,   harbours,   canals,   railroads,   are  all 
considered  by  most  people  very  good  things,  though  they 
"  do  cost  a  great  deal  of  money"'  to  make  and  sustain  them  ; 
and  those  who  use  them  have,  of  course,  to  pay  for  their 
use,  which  they  would  not  do  unless  they  gained  in  money, 
time,  or  comfort  by  doing  so.     All  these  things  add  very 
much  to  the  productiveness  of  man's  labour,  and  to  his  com- 
fort in  working. 

79.  Such  great  discoveries  as  putting  carriages  on  wheels, 
by  some  Stephenson  in  the  ancient  world,   or  the   late  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  the  moving  of  carriages  and  ships,  add 
more   to   the   wealth  of  man,  than  millions  of  primitive 
labourers  would  do,  unaided  by  machinery,  if  they  cost 
nothing  for  food,  clothing,  education,  or  shelter.    Society  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  frequently  does  pay  handsomely,   the  in- 
ventors and  discoverers  of  new  or  improved  methods  of  crea- 
ting wealth.     And  it  ought  always  to  do  so,  though  every 
individual  member  of  society  may  not  be  equally  gainers  by 
the  change,  some  even  being  worse  for  it. 

80.  Com  mills  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  growers 
of  grain  and  eaters  of  bread,  for  very  many  ages.     Thrashing, 
winnowing,  and  other  machines,  may  not  appear  to  some 
minds  quite  so  useful  or  necessary,  yet  such  is  really  the 
fact ;  all  tend  the  same  way,  the  doing,  in  a  cheaper,  quicker, 
or  better  manner,  what  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
for  many  ages,  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 
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81.  Sticks  arc  better  than  fingers;  forks  and  spades  bet- 
ter than  either  ;  and  good  ploughs  and  harrows,  if  -well  and 
skilfully  used,  better  than  any  of  the  primitive  meth" 
preparing  the  soil  to  receive  seeds  or  plants.  Practically, 
man}-  new  discoveries  in  art,  agriculture,  or  manufactures, 
add  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  absorb  its  superabundant 
labour,  as  much  as  a  newly  discovered  country  would,  if 
added  to  its  area. 

LESSON  Til. 

On  Manual  Labour,  and  ^Machinery. 


82.  ^Wliile  man  can  apply  any  new  discovery  to  lessen 
his  own  toil,  or  increase  his  own  wealth  directly,  without 
anything  to  pay  for  it,  or  anybody  else  shaking  a  profit  from 
his  application  of  the  discovery,  the  question  of  machinery 
is  very  clear  and  simple.     Every  man  who   did  not  avail 
himself  of  such  an  advantage,  would  be  laughed  at.     The 
advantages  of  machinery  are  more  doubtful,  in  the  minds  of 
uneducated  men,  when  several  parties   have  to  join  in  its 
application,  and  gain  by  so  doing,  especially  if  much  capital 
and  skill  are  required. 

83.  The  question  becomes  still  more  obscure  and  com- 
plicated, when  new  methods  of  culture  require  a  change  in 
the  ownership  of  the  soil;   and  small  occupiers,  or  even 
owners  of  land,  find  themselves  irresistibly  drawn  into  a 
new  relationship  with  those  around  them  ;  who  happen  to 
possess  more  land,  capital,  or  skill  than  themselves  —  some 
neighbouring  farmer  or  landowner,   whose  moral  character 
they  may  perhaps  think  inferior  to  their  own. 

84.  But  when  some  new  innovation  throws  men   out  of 
work,  be  it  machine,  mode  of  culture,  or  tenure  of  holding 
property,  we  frequently  see  half  the  world,  or  more,  ri 
arms  against  it.     Men  of  considerable   intelligvii.-e,  station. 
and  character,  become  doubtful  of  the  present,  if  not  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  change,  and  sonic-limes  condemn 
it.     They  become  so  bewildered  in  the  details  of  the  new 
and  the  old  plans,  and  their  feelings  arc  i    l>y    tin- 
itpparent  suffering  they  fear  will  inevitably  exist,  during  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  order  of  tilings,  thai 
shrink  from  entering  on  the  new  path  ;   i  ;;  y  have  no 
principle  to  guide  them,  in  pr                 along  it. 
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80.  Such  men  have,  in  fact,  no  faith  in  the  laws  by  which 
wealth  is  created  and  distributed.  Perhaps  they  may  not 
know  there  are  such  laws ;  and  yet  they  would,  if  they 
could,  set  themselves  up  as  guides — public  or  even  national 
guides — to  lead  multitudes  into  fatal  ditches,  where  nothing 
1  be  found  but  poverty  and  destruction,  by  either  the 
blind  leaders  or  their  dupes. 

86.  The  only  rational  plan  of  action  in  such  trying,   and 
may  be  difficult  cases  is,  to  examine  narrowly  into  the  facts, 
whether,  in  tho  long  run,  a  given  amount  of  labour  and 
capital  will  produce,  for  all  parties  interested,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  as  good  or  better  produce,  by  the  new  means  or  ma- 
chines, than  the  old.     If  the  produce  is  increased  or  im- 
proved, the  new  plan  must  prevail,  unless  all  knowledge  of 
it  be  destroyed. 

87.  Xor  would  the  entire  destruction  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  be  of  more  than  temporaiy  effect.     The  principle, 
or  the  effects  of  applying  the  implement,  are  inherent  pro- 
perties of  nature.     These  were  so,  before  the  temporary  dis- 
covery, and  will  remain  so,  though  all  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done  may  be  destroyed.     And  though  destroyed  by 
one  man  to-day,  some  other  man  may  find  out  the   same 
thing  to-morrow,  with  even  a  better  method  of  carrying  ifc 
out  into  practical  profitable  use.     It  is  quite  natural  for 
man  to  get  case,  and  make  profit,  whenever  he  can. 

88.  Suppose  the  man  who  first  made  the  important  dis- 
covery, that  a  stick  would  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,   or 
scratch  the  soil  better  and  with  less  pain  than  his  fingers 
would ;  or  especially,  he  who  found  cut  that  a  piece  of  iron 
was  still  better  than  either  fingers  01   sticks — suppose  such 
a  man   had  reasoned   with    himself  after    this    fashion. 
"  Well,  this  is  a  capital  thing,  it  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
discovery ;  and  will  save  my  fingers  from  a  great  deal  oi 
pain.     And  it  will  save  other  people's  fingers,  too.     But 
what  good  will  that  do  me  ?     If  I  tell  them  all  about  it, 
they  are  not  very  likely  to  give  me  any  food  or  raiment  io.   :. 
return.     I  shall,  in  fact,   gain  nothing  but  the  honour  oi 
having  found  this  out,  if  I  do  tell  other  people  of  it ;  and, 
as  honour  is  a  thing  I  care  little  about,  nobody  shall  be  the 
wiser  or  better  for  my  discovery.     I  will  keep  it  all  to 
myself." 

89.  Such  a  man  would  have  acted  veiy  unwisely.     Sticks 
would  still  have  been  better,  for  digging  holes  with,  than 
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fingers ;  and  a  piece  of  iron,  when  it  could  be  got,  better 
than  cither.  And  some  time  or  other,  perhaps  very  soon, 
another  and  a  better  man  than  himself  would  have  made 
the  same  discovery,  and  made  it  known  for  use  to  the  world. 
All  the  physical,  moral,  and  economic  principles  are  the 
same,  in  every  discovery  made  in  the  useful  arts ;  whether 
its  application  would  benefit  agriculture,  advance  domestic 
comfort,  promote  manufactures,  or  quicken  locomotion. 

90.  How  long  could  the  use  of  the  compass,  or  of  print- 
ing, or  gas,  or  the  telegraph,  or  railroads ;  of  ploughing, 
corn-grinding,  or  thrashing,  have  been  concealed  from  the 
world  ?     Who  would  like  their  names  recorded  in  history 
as  having  prevented  any  of  these  things  from  becoming 
known,  even  for  a  year  ?     So  we  ought  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace of  impeding  the  progress  of  any  new  discovery  in  the 
arts,  in  commerce,  in  education,  or  in  national  policy. 

91 .  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  duty   of  a 
people  or  state,  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  practical 
knowledge  on  these  subjects,  especially  on  that  of  Avages ; 
and  to  generate  in  the  minds  of  those  who  work,  and  those 
who  employ  labourers,  a  clear  consciousness,  that  whatever 
their  own  opinions  may  be,  wages,   profits,  and  capital  are 
regulated  by  certain  great  unchanging  laws — laws  as  little 
under  the  control  of  individual  men,  or  even  classes  of  men, 
as  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  or  the  setting  of  the  sun.     On 
they  roll;   in  spite  of   "good  old  ladies'  mops,"  "popes' 
bulls,"  or  the  mandates  of  "  trades'  unions." 

92.  When  man  "practically  knows  how  much  more  pro- 
duce is  obtained  f^>m  like  soils   in  like   seasons,    by  one 
method  and  means.  3f  culture  than  another ;  he  will  gene- 
rally adopt  the  better  and  more  productive  of  the  two,  if  he 
has  capital  enough  to  incur  the  outlay.     And  so  will  he  im- 
prove, in  the  uses  to  which  he  applies  the  produce,  when  it 
is  garnered. 

93.  When  our  countrymen  are  all  clearly  taught  the  fact 
in  youth — a  fact  nobody  acquainted  with  the  subject  now 
denies — (See  Health  made  Easy  for  the  People,  Sees.  40,  41, 
199,  200,  240,  and  300)— that  the  fourteen  millions  sterling 
of  good  grain  food,  now  annually  put  into  mash- tubs  and 
vats  in  this  country,  is  rather  worse  than  destroyed ;   as  it 
certainly  produces  far  more  harm  than  good — when  men 
are  thus  taught,  they  will,  no  doubt,  use  the  wealth  God 
so  generously  gives,  for  wiser  purposes  than  they  now  do. 
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94.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  men  would,   with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  such  facts,  still  toil  on,  and  sweat  as  they  now 
do,  even  on  the   Sabbatli  day,    to   make   good  nourishing 
grain  into  worthless  malt ;   merely  that  it  might  be  used  to 
colour  good  pure  water,  or  prevent  the  filth  in  bad  water 
from  being  seen ;  and  then  to  call  the  dirty  water  beer,  ale, 
porter,  stout,  or  double -stout.     And  then  put  such  stuff  in 
their  stomachs,  to  stimulate  their  limbs  to  exertion ;  just  as 
a  cruel  drayman  stimulates  his  horses  to  work,  by  applying 
the  whip. 

95.  For  whips  give  quite  as  much  strength  to  horses,  as 
stimulating  drink  gives  to  men  :  and  yet,  the  people  of  this 
enlightened  country  throw  away  more  than  £60,000,000  of 
solid  hard-earned  wealth  on  such  useless,   such  poisonous 
stuff,  every  year  !     And,  forsooth,  many  of  t&ern  complain 
of  poverty ! !     This  sum,  if  invested  in  the  way  named  in 
Lessons  XVI  and  XVII,  would  secure  £280  to  every  one  of 
the  6,000,000  families  in  these  two  islands,  at  the  death  of 
the  father  or  mother  of  each  family.     What  vast  wealth 
ignorance   destroys.     How  much   more  wealth  knowledge 
would  create. 

96.  Let  us  then  teach  all  our  youths  in  every   station  of 
life,  that  though  sticks  and  fingers   may  do  for  tilling  the 
ground  with  in  some  countries,  we  are  blessed  with  better 
and  more  agreeable  means  for  doing  it.     That  one  acre  of 
ground,  well  cultivated,  yields  more  and  better  produce  than 
many  acres  ignorantly  or  lazily  managed.     That  work  may 
now  be  done,  and  produce  raised  with  comparatively  little 
manual  labour,  if  the  head  be  employed  as  well  as  the  limbs, 
after  a  proper  education  and  training  have  been  received. 
And  better  than  all,  that  wealth,  after  it  is  obtained,  may 
be  applied  to  far  better  purposes,  and  to  produce  immea- 
sureably  more  real  enduring  happiness,  than  it  now  does  to 
most  of  its  present  possessors. 

97.  We  ought,  however,  to  take  especial  care  that  we 
teach  these  things  in  a  right  spirit,  and  from  proper  motives. 
Should  we  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  these  things  are  so, 
because  they  are  written  in  some  particular  book,  or  because 
they  are  taught  by  some  special  class  of  persons,  little  good 
will  be  done  by  our  teaching.     We  ought  always  to  keep 
before  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  that  these  "things  are 
dependent  on  laws  engraven  by  our  Creator,  in  the"  very 
soil,  air,  light,  and  mind,  which  he  created  and  still  sustains ; 
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and  "that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  He  most  gra- 
ciously blesses,  those  who  most  willingly  and  meekly  receive, 
His  blessings  011  His  conditions. 


LESSON  VIII. 
On  comfortable  and  cheerful  Labour. 

98.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  that  man  should 
be  able  to  subdue  the  stubborn  elements  to  his  enlightened 
will,  and  create  wealth  out  of  them,  with,  tolerably   clean, 
especially   with   unblistered  hands.      Nobody,    with    the 
slightest  claim  to  be  heard,  will  deny,    that  this   desirable 
end  is  more  easily  attainable  now,  than  at  any  former  period 
of  the  world's  history.     Eut  does  the   labourer  work  more 
comfortably  or  cheerfully  now-a-days,  than   formerly  ?     Is 
his  moral  relationship  to  those  about  him  improved,  and  are 
his  affections  towards  them  increased  ?     Can  it  be  said  his 
lot  is  better  or  happier,  for  all  that  science  has  done   to   aid 
him,  in  drawing  wealth  from  the  soil,  the  loom,  or  the  mine  ? 

99.  These  are  most  important  practical  questions ;   and 
though  we  cannot  give  such  answers  to  them  as  we  should 
like  to  give,  yet  it  is  far  better  the  questions  should  bo 
fairly   and   candidly   considered.     WQ    cannot,    however, 
proceed  with  the  inquiry  usefully,  till  we  have  examined 
a  little,  the  motives,  by  which  man  can  be  most  generally 
induced  to  perform  labour,  with  continuous  cheerfulness. 

100.  Slave  labour  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question;  that 
being  compe !  Jed,  by  man  impiously  stepping  into  God's  place ; 
usurping  so^  reign  power  over  God's  image  in  his  brother 
man  for  such  childish  reasons  as  colour  of  skin ;  and  then 
wringing  from  him,  by  pure  physical  force,   excessive  toil 
for  mere  physical  sustainment.     Sometimes  even  denying 
him  the  gratification  of  continuing  the  race,  thus  making 
affection  and  sympathy  impossible. 

101.  Free  enlightened  labour  implies  several  rights,  many 
duties,  and  deep  obligations.     Eut,  constituted  and  educated 
as  men  now  are,   what  means  are  found  most  freely  and 
cheerfully  to  draw  it  forth?     Capability  of  performing  the 
labour   on  one   hand,    with  a  reward  for  its  due  fulfilment 
on  the  other,  are  the  first  requisites.     Physical  power,   or 
intellectual  knowledge  and  skill,   or  both  combined,  sold, 
at  or  about  the  market  price  of  labour,  by  one  free  citizen 
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to  another,  in  a  free  country  where  the  buyer  of  labour  to- 
day, may  be  the  seller  to-morrow.  These  are  the  primary 
requisites  and  relationships. 

102.  Good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  and  seller  of 
labour  are  equally  necessary,  for  a  continuous  relationship 
of  this  kind.     A  labourer  will  seldom  work  long,  unless  his 
price  be  paid ;  and  employers,  when  they  find  they  pay  for 
services  that  are  not  performed,  generally  get  better  labourers 
if  they  can.     Many  labourers  who  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  robbing  their  employer  of  a  penny,  will  rob  him  of  a 
shilling's    worth  of  labour,  without  the  least  conscious  feel  • 
ing  of  having  done  wrong. 

103.  And   then,  when  this  has  been  frequently  done, 
and  employment  lost  by  the  doing  of  it,  the  education  re- 
ceived by  the  dishonest  labourer  is  such,  that  he  never  feels 
the  loss  of  work  as  a  punishment,  come  for  his  unfaithful- 
ness.    He  too  often  considers  it  a  misfortune,  or  ascribes  it 
to  the  passion,  the  prejudice,  or  the  vindictiveness,  of  the 
person  he  has  robbed ;  who  perhaps  desires  to  be,  and,   had 
he  been  faithful,  would  have  been  a  never-failing  friend  as 
well  as  employer. 

10-i.  The  most  potent  influence,  however,  in  procuring 
cheerful  labour  among  intelligent  men,  is  the  price  paid  for 
it.  A  good  price  will,  in  our  country,  generally  secure 
good  and  faithful  workers.  But  in  no  article  is  there  such 
a  variety  of  price,  as  in  the  price  of  labour.  The  most 
profound  ignorance  universally  prevails  on  the  subject  of 
wages,  and  the  laws  that  regulate  them. 

105.  Most  men  will  say,  "a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work"  will  satisfy  them;  but  when  we  come  practically  to  ask 
what  particular  sum  of  money  and  amount  of  work  is  called 
"fair,"  we  find  an  infinite  difference  on  every  hand.     This  is 
quite  right.     But  what  laws  ought  to  regulate  that  price  r 
As  a  little  will  be  said,  by-and-by,   about  the  laws  which 
generally  govern  the  rate  of  wages,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
here  to  state,  that  the  amount  of  the  reward  given,  is  a 
most  important  element  in  securing  a  cheerful  supply  of 
labour. 

106.  The  punctual,  full  payment  of  this  reward   is    so 
important,  that  God  gave  an  express  law  to  his  people  in  the 
wilderness  about  it;  saying,  "thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy 
neighbour,  neither  rob  him :  the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired 
shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night."     If  this  was  of  such 
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consequence  then,  when  society  was  so  primitively  simple, 
how  much  more  so  is  it  now,  in  the  highly  complicated 
social  relations  by  which  we  are  surrounded? 

107.  Good  faith  and  liberal  wages  are,   however,   very 
indefinite  terms.     Two  men  may  use  them  truthfully  and 
yet  mean  very  different  things,  and  attain  very  different 
results,  by  acting  each  on  his  own  meaning.     Both   may 
have  been  most  true  to  their  engagements,  and  never  with- 
held a  penny  from  an  hireling  in  their  lives;  yet  one  may 
be  the  most  liberal  and  kind  of  employers,   and  the  other 
oppressive  and  tyrannical,  because  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  they  make  their  engagements,   with  those  who 
work  for  them. 

108.  When  the  labour  market  is  pretty  well,   or  rather 
over- stocked  with  parties  in  any  trade  seeking  employment, 
which  is  often  its  state  in  European  countries,  the  price  of 
labour  is  always  "the  turn"  in  favour  of  the  buyer.    A  man 
who  buys  his  labour  on  the  same  principle  as  he  does  most 
other  commodities,  who  has  little  if  any  more  feeling  for 
the  man  who  works  for  him,  than  he  has  for  the  plough 
or   steam-engine  by  which  his  work  is  done,  may,  by  a 
little  clever  management,  obtain  his  labour— and  good  labour 
too — on  lower  terms  than  many  of  his  neighbours;   though 
he  may  not  pay  even  quite  as  low  wages  as  other  persons, 
who  notoriously  "grind  the  faces  of  the  poor." 

109.  Such  a  man,  if  he  paid  to  the  full  and  to  the  hour, 
according  to  agreement,  might  call  himself  liberal.     But  he 
would,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  good  faith  and  libe- 
rality, have  in  his  pay  men  who  cared  not  for  his  property 
or  himself.     Those  who  with  "eye-service  as  men-pleasers" 
thought  only  of  their  own  ease,  and  what  was  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labour  for  securing  their  daily  wages. 
or,  the  least  efficient  and  slovenly  way  of  performing  thai 
labour. 

110.  Speak  to  such  workers  of  loving  their    employer, 
protecting  his  property,  making  his  name  honoured  through 
the  world,  as  the  producer  of  the  best  articles  of  their  kind. 
Tell  them  how  grateful  they  ought  to  be  for  the  employ- 
ment and  the  wages  they  get  from  him — how  they  ought 
to  protect  his  moral  character,  be  kind  to  his  family,  and 
feel  always  their  interests  and  their  welfare  were  all  bound 
up  together.     Talk  to  such  men  of  these  things,  and  you 
would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  find  no  converts  to  your 
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doctrine,  or  response  to  your  persuadings;  unless  you  were 
insulted,  and  even  told  to  your  face,  that  you  were  no  better 
than  the  man  you  so  unjustly  and  officiously  praised. 


LESSOR  IX. 
On  Labourers,  and  their  Position. 

111.  Manual  labour  is  not  an  abstraction.     It  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  moral  character  and  qualities  of  the  man 
who  performs  it,  without  doing  violence  to,    or  destroying, 
principles  that  are  far  more   necessary,   for   social  security 
and  happiness,  than  the  laws   which  regulate  the  rate  of 
wages.     Therefore,  every  employer  \vho  wishes  to  be   well 
served,  by  men  whose  conduct  shall  be  such  as  not  to  make 
him  fear  or  blush,  should,  in  selecting  labourers,   look,    not 
only  to  capability  and  skill,  or  even  simple  truthfulness  and 
integrity ;  but  to  all  the  moral  qualities  and  educational  ad- 
vantages that  make  the  man,  the  citizen,  and  the  Christian ; 
as  well  as  mere  doers  of  the  work  he  wants  doing,  for  the 
wages  he  oilers. 

112.  It  is  quite  true  this  may  be  rather  a   difficult   task. 
We  are  told,  that  "  the  British  labourer  is  the  best  living 
tool  in  the  world,  but  here  all  his  knowledge  ends.     Beyond 
his  field,  or  his   workshop,   he  generally  knows   little   or 
nothing.     To  him,  literature,  science,  and  art,  the  progres- 
sive history  and  the  accumulative  discoveries  of  many  thou- 
sand years  are  as  if  they  had  never  been."     But  whose  fault 
is  this,  if  it  be  truer     Certainly  not  his  own;  nor  can   he 
himself  do  much  to  help  it,  either  for   the   present  or   the 
future,     ^or  would  the  matter  be  a  bit  mended,  if  he  told 
us,  as  with  truth  he  might  do,  that  he  "  is  no  worse   than 
his  neighbours,  or  his  fathers  before  him  were." 

113.  Any  material  alteration  of  this  state  of  things,  must 
come  from  those  above  the   mere  labourer.     The   culture 
they  give,  the  institutions  they  form,  the   literature  they 
encourage  and  diffuse,  and  the  example  they  set,  must  be 
the  means  by  which  these  evils  are  to  be  removed.     But 
still,  after  all,  if  the  liar,  the  sabbath-breaker,  the  swearer, 
the  ungrateful,  the  ignorant,   the  occasional  drunkard,   the 
slovenly  or  filthy  labourer,  is  to  be  employed  as  readily  as 
those  persons  of  an.  opposite  character,  merely  because  he  is 
equally  clever  in  doing  his  work. 
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114.  If  shrewd  intelligence,   moral  excellence,   and  tho 
higher  Christian  virtues,  are  never  or  seldom  to  be  taken 
into  account,  in  selecting  from  a  mass  of  competitors  those 
who  are  to  perform  any   particular  labour ;  just  so  surely 
will  the  great  body  of  labourers  remain,  much  as  they  now 
are,  in  their  moral  character.     But  if  we  duly  consider  the 
vast  influence  which  two  or  three  vicious  labourers  can  pro- 
duce among  a  troop  of  tolerably  good,  passively  virtuous, 
rustics — if  we  are  at  all  aware  of  the  fascinating  influence 
boisterous  jollity  has  over  men  of  this  class,  and  how   ill 
prepared  they  are  to  resist  those  who  "  beguile  with  enticing 
words." 

115.  And  especially,  if  we  know  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  most  ignorant  men  long  to  withstand  ridicule  and  banter ; 
when  their   own   feelings  and  passions  from  within,   and 
their  daily  companions  from  without,  are  constantly  tempt- 
ing them  to  gratify  those  passions,  and  please  those  associates 
by,  as  is  said,  an  occasional  indulgence  in  what  they  may 
have  been  told  to  avoid.     "When  those  who  employ  labour 
give  proper  weight  to  these  considerations,  and  their  influ- 
ences in  the  development  and  formation  of  character,   they 
must  feel,  if  they  are  men  as  well  as  labour-buyers,  the  vast 
responsibility  they  have  to  discharge,  in  selecting  those  who 
have  to  do  their  work,  or  be  entrusted  with  their  property 
and  reputation. 

116.  Much  may  also  be  done  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
profitable  employment  of  labourers,  by  making  regulations 
and  arrangements  that  will  permit  cheerful  association,  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  good  moral  deportment.     No  human 
being  can  work  W7ell  surrounded  by  filth,  and  breathing  foul 
air.     A  fair  day's  work  cannot  long  be  done  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  any  amount  of  wages.     The  labourer  must 
cither  wear  out  faster,  or  the  employer  have  much  less  work 
for   his  money,  than  he  would  have  got  had  the   Laws   of 
Health  been  better  obeyed. 

117.  Perhaps  nothing  tends  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
British  labourer  so  much,  as  the  way  in  which  he  is  housed, 
and  the  depressing  relationship  in  which  he  feels,  or  fancies, 
himself  to  live.      After  all  our  efforts,  labour  will,  very 
likely,  ever  be  monotonous,  irksome,  uncomfortable,  or  ex- 
hausting.    Teach  a  peasant  all  we  can  about  history,  science, 
or  nature,  and  still  work  will  be  work.     Effort  svill  have  to 
be  heaped  on  effort,  to  get  through  with  it.     Arms  will 
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ache,  feet  will  be  sore,  or  even  hands  blistered ;  though  they 
may  have  been  taught  to  write,  cypher,  and  draw,  ever  so 
well,  at  the  National  or  the  British  school. 

118.  Should  there  seldom  or  never  be  seen,  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  hard  toil,  a  smiling  face — a  mother,  father,  sister, 
brother ;  a  more  than  sister — wife,  or  little  ones.     A.  some- 
thing on  which  the  affections  are  set,   and  by  which  the 
heart  may  be  cheered  while  the  exhausted  muscles  or  jaded 
mind  reposes.     Should  these  really  joyous  intervals  of  severe 
toil  never  or  seldom  be  experienced — should  the  may-be 
stern,  exacting  countenance  of  the  employer,   or  overseer 
during  work,  never  be  met  as  a  friend  and  counsellor  at  the 
social  fireside,  cheered  by  woman  in  some  of  her  various 
relationships  and  offices  of  kindness ;  life  would,  under  such 
depressing  circumstances,  present   a  very    gloomy   aspect 
to  the  most  cheerfully  and  hopefully  disposed  temperament. 

119.  Let  any  man  think,  with  all  the  intellectual   re- 
sources he  may  possess,  of  his  constant  day's  labour  being 
relieved,  at  the  end  of  it,  only  by  a  walk  to  a  lonely  room, 
scarcely  rain-proof,  with  a  comfortless  bed,  and  little  personal 
restraint  from  the  presence  and  good  example  of  others. 
Let  him  think  of  this  seriously,  and  then  say  if  his    strong 
feelings  would  not  urge  him  to  go  and  seek  oat  for  some 
association,  at  the  "  idle  corner,"  or  in  the  fields  and  lanes. 

120.  Or,  if  he  had  a  few  halfpence  dangling  in  his  pocket, 
or  any  credit,  go  into  the  beer-shop  or  tap  of  the  "public.*' 
And  being  got  to  any  of  these  places,   then  think  of  the 
persons,  the  conversation,  the  slander,  the  criminality,   the 
plots,  and  all  that  usually  follows  such   herding  together; 
and  say  what  sort  of  hope  there  can  be  for  peasant  or 
labourer  reformation,  while  their  betters  do  so  many  things 
that  tend  to  keep  them  down  where  they  are,  and  so  few 
that  can  aid  in  raising  them  up. 

121.  And  if  we  carry  our  thoughts  a  little  further — no 
further,  however,  than  many  in  this  class  clearly  see  eveiy 
day — what  is  there  in  prospect,  towards  the  close  of  life,  for 
such  men.     What  chance  have  they  of  providing,  even  for 
their  own  sickness  or  old  age.     Once  in  their  lives  they 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  get   a   prize,    at   some   show   of 
peasants — competition  at  plough,  or  the  like — a  couple  of 
pounds,  a  suit  of  fustian,  a  new  coat,   or  a  medal.     They 
may  get  a  few  extra  shillings  during  harvest  also;  but  what 
of  the  end  of  life? 
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122.  Why,  they  see  constantly  before  them  the  "Union- 
house,"  with  tine  front  and  garden  it  may  be,  but  guarded, 
as  they  think,  by  its  cold-hearted  relieving-officer  outside, 
and  made  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  inside,  by  its  grinding 
master,  and  prying  meddling  matron.     And  the  whole  of 
the  inmates  are  as  annoying  and  wranglesome  with  each 
other   as   ignorance,    envy,    and  passion  can  make  them, 
having  little  else  to  do  but  indulge  in  these  feelings.     May 
the  light  thrown  on  this  subject  in  Lessons  XII.  to  XTX., 
be  usefully  and  practically  applied  for  removing  this  hideous 
state  of  things. 

123.  Having  made  it  my  business  to  see  much  of  the 
pauperism  and  crime  growing  out  of  these  classes  of  our 
people — having  deeply  probed  these  social  evils,  by  a  careful 
examination,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  into  the  peculiar 
circumstances  that  led  thousands  of  peasants  and  humble 
ignorant  labourers   into  their  first  criminal  acts;   I  must 
condemn — I  wish  I  could,  by  producing  a  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  cause  of  these  evils,  remove  them.     I  would 
especially  condemn  that  herding  of  labourers  together,  or 
turning  them  out  uncared  for  and  uncounselled   at  the  end 
of  a  day's  work,  like  cattle  to  the  stall,  or  colts  to  the  forest; 
where  they  need  no   "  latch-key"  to  enable  them  to  come 
and  go,  as  their  whims  or  their  passions  may  lead  them. 

124.  Should  any  one  think  I  have  at  all  over-drawn  the 
picture,  I  would  say  to  them,    "Go,   examine  the  social 
position  of  the  Scotch  peasants,  called  'hinds,'  and  their 
shed-like  dwellings  called  'boothies;'  or  the  less  intelligent 
and  less  vigorous  English  and  "Welsh  peasants;  or  the  farmed- 
out  labourers  in  some  factories  and  collieries."   When  you 
have  seen  half  as  much  of  these,  and  similar  scenes,   as  I 
have  witnessed  and  deplored,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
you  will  be  disposed  to  think  I  have  softened  or  concealed, 
and  not  exaggerated,  the  real  state  of  things,   in  what  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  about  them. 

LESSON  X. 
On  the  Reward,  of  Labour — Wages. 

125.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  create  a  less  or  a 
greater  amount  of  wealth  during  his  lifetime,  or  the  world 
would  be  as  much  poorer  for  his  having  been  in  it,  as  the 
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value  of  all  he  had  consumed.  Man  can  create  or  increase 
wealth  by  bodily  or  mental  labour,  by  the  management  or 
protection  of  existing  wealth,  or  by  the  wise  investment  of 
that  which  his  own  arm,  or  inventive  mind  has  created,  or 
aided  in  creating. 

126.  This  duty  of  creating  wealth  is  enforced  by  personal, 
and   kindred,    and    national    considerations.     Man's    own 
personal  interest  and  respectability,  his  kindred,  his  country, 
all  demand  the  performance  of  this  first  duty,  from  all  who 
are  able  to  do  it.     And  these  interests  all  demand,  that 
man's  energies  and  talents  should  be  employed,  in  the  most 
productive  way  they  are  capable  of  being  employed. 

127.  If  a  man  who  can  earn  one  hundred  pounds  a   year 
at  his  calling,  only  earns  fifty  pounds  a  year;  or,  if  he  should 
work  at  a  less  profitable  calling  than  his  own,  in  which  he 
cannot  earn  more  than  half  the  sum  he   would  at  his  own, 
with  the  same  application;  such  a  man  would,  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  only  possess,  and  consequently  never 
could  preserve  or  enjoy,  more  than  half  the  wealth  he  might 
have  obtained.     And  his  family,   his  country,   the  world, 
would  be  so  much  the  poorer  for  it,  unless  he  consumed  less 
wealth  in  proportion. 

128.  But,  nature  and  the  God  of  nature  having  provided 
materials ;  man,  or  beast,  or  machine,  or  chemistry,   having 
performed  the  labour,  and  made  the  produce    useable   or 
marketable,  we  now  come  to  consider  the  division  of  that 
produce.     The  God  of  nature  asks  for  homage,  and  will  have 
it;  or  he  will  punish  those  who  refuse  it,  in  return  for  the 
exhaustless  materials  he  has  furnished  in  such  rich  profu- 
sion, and  the  reproductive  laws  by  which  that  profuse  abund- 
ance is  continuously  given  to  man,  in  return  for  labour. 

129.  Man's  unaided  mind  has  "sought  out  many  inven- 
tions," by  which  to  gratify  those  instinctive  feelings,  that 
told  him  something  was  due  from  the  receiving  creature,  to 
the  munificently  bountiful  Creator.     Hence  sacrifices,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.     They  were  permitted,   and  even 
enjoined,  on  God's  chosen  people.     But,  "to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice,"  and  God  has  revealed  to  man,  in  His  written 
word,  the  way  in  which  this  universal  instinct  of  man's 
nature  is  now  to  be  gratified.     He  may  there  see  his  own 
ignorant  depraved  condition,   without  knowledge.     He  is 
told,  "the  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  him  wise  unto 
salvation." 
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130.  But,  who  is  to  give  this  knowledge,  either  of  earthly 
or  heavenly  things?     Who  is  to  call  man's  attention  from 
the  great  exertions  and  the  absorbing  cares  of  animal  life, 
to  the  culture  of  his  purer  moral  nature,  and  especially  to 
make  him   grow  in  heavenly  knowledge?     The   highest 
authority  on  earth  or  in  heaven;   He  who  commanded  all 
this  to  be  done,  and  done  well,  saith,  when  giving  forth 
the  command  for  this  work  to  be  done,   "the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire." 

131.  And  this  was  not  said  in  mere  arbitrary  dictation, 
but  because  it  is  the  law  He  has  planted  in  matter  and  in 
mind;  in  man,  and  his  social  and  spiritual  relationships. 
The  created  law,  and  the  preached  law,   are  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony;  and  man  can  never  rightfully  claim  its 
application  in  secular  labour,  till  he  has  complied  with  it 
in  spiritual  things;  either  by  lawful  or  voluntary  offerings, 
to  sustain,  with  those  things  that  are  meet  for  them,  all 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  employ,   for  the  proper  education 
and  civilization  of  his  race.     JS"o  man  can  ever  be  happy, 
even  in  this  world,  who  robs  God  and  his  teacher.     This  is 
still  more  true  of  nations. 

132.  In  the  primitive  state  of  society,  while  man  labours 
for  himself,  the  question  of  wages,  as  we  are  about  to  consider 
it,  does  not  arise.     He  is  then  his  own  employer,  master 
and  servant,  "boss,"  and  "help."     His  capital  is  liberally 
furnished  by  "the  earth,"  which  "is  the  Lord's,   and  the 
fulness  thereof;"  who  also  gives  man  health  and  strength 
to  till,  sow,  reap,  and  to  garner  the  harvest. 

133.  Man  has  then  to  rely  on  his  own  energies  and  skill, 
his  knowledge  of  seasons,  and  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
reproduction,  and  if  he  can  protect  himself  and  his  from  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  or  his  more  destructive  fellow-man,   he 
may  enjoy  and  consume  most  of  the  produce.     But,  con- 
stituted as  the  world  now  is,  few  people  could  live  upon 
the  earth,  if  society  remained  in  this  primitive   state.     Nor 
could  the  few  who  lived  upon  it  ever  posses  or  enjoy  much 
wealth.     Man's  moral  nature  could  be  little  cultivated,  and 
his  spiritual  powers  would  be  veiy  slightly  developed,  while 
he  had  to  do  everything  for  himself. 

134.  Besides  having  to  work  hard  for  food,  clothing,  and 
house- shelter,  man  would,  in  such  a  state  of  society,   have 
to  be  his  own  road-maker,  miller,  cook,  butcher  (if  he  eat 
flesh),  and  baker;  tailor,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  mason,  smith, 
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builder,  cabinetmaker,  and  painter;  policeman,  lawyer,  and 
governor;  teacher,  surgeon,  bookmaker,  and  minister;  hair- 
-'••r,  hatter,  jeweller;  in  fact,  he  would  have  then  to  do 
everything  for  himself;  and  everything  would,  of  course,  be 
badly  done,  or  left  altogether  undone.  Work  can  seldom  be 
well  done,  without  a  division  of  labour. 

135.  Man  could  then  have  but  few  wants,  and  those  few 
would  be  ill  supplied.    !N"or  could  he  ever  emerge  from  this 
state  of  thraldom,  while  he  consumed  most  of  his  produce 
as  fast  as  he  earned  it,  and  obtained  possession  of  it.     He 
must  preserve  wealth,  as  well  as  get  it,  or  he  can  never  be- 
come civilized  or  happy.     Whenever  he  gets  any  produce 
he  can  spare,  be  it  fruit,  roots,  grain,  skins,  flesh,  or  fish, 
he  is  ready  for  barter  or  trade ;  and  then  begin  the  first 
dawnings  of  civilization. 

136.  When  man  makes  the  important  discovery  that  he. 
can  exchange  produce,  or  buy  and  sell  to  other  men ;  that 
he  needs  not  to  work,  beg,  steal,  or  fight,  to  obtain  every- 
thing he  would  like  to  have,  he  then  removes  a  bitter  por- 
tion of  his  lot.     He  can  then  stick  to  a  few  trades,  or  to 
one,  and  exchange  or  sell  his  surplus  produce,  to  get  every 
other  thing  he  wants  from  other  men,  either  in  his  own 
country  or  any  other  part  of  the  earth ;  unless  men  make 
bad  laws,  to  prevent  one  another  from  trading  freely. 

137.  The  accumulation  of  produce,  called    "capital;"' 
the  exchange  of  one  sort  of  produce  for  another,  called 
"trade;"  the  carrying  of  this  from  one  part  of  the  world, 
where  there  is  more  of  it  than  man  wants,  or  can  afford  to 
buy  and  use,  to  another  part  of  the  world  where  people 
want  it  and  can  afford  to  buy  it,  called  "  commerce ; "  and 
the  security  and  protection  of  property  by  good  laws  ;  these 
are  essential  to  a  state  of  society  in  which  considerable 
numbers  of  men  are  to  live,  by  their  own  labour  alone. 

138.  Men  without  land  or  capital,  however  much  energy, 
skill,    and  intelligence   they   might   possess,    or  however 
amiable  and  spotless  their  moral  character  might  be,  would 
find  a  country  with  little  capital,  trade,   commerce,   and 
security  for  property,  a  very  poor  place  for  them.     Little 
or  nothing  could  be  found  there  to  pay  wages  with,  however 
capable  and  willing  any  man  might  be  to  work.      Wages 
are,  in  fact,  paid  out  of  existing  capital ;  with  the  design, 
no  doubt,  of  increasing  it ;  and  this  increase,  the  payer  of 
wages  calls  "profit" 
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139.  If  man  were  influenced  solely  by  the  desire  of  gain, 
the  rate  of  wages  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  capital, 
the  rate  of  profit,  and  the  number  of  labourers  able  and 
willing  to  work.     And  though  men  are  influenced  mate- 
rially by  other  motives  than  mere  avarice,  the  rate  of  wages 
does,  at  all  times,  very  much  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
capital  in  any  country,  and  the  number  of  labourers  who 
seek  to  be  employed  by  it. 

140.  The  capital  of  the  world  is,  indeed,  the  labour  fund 
of  the  world.     Ignorance,  prejudice,  passion,  or  unwisely 
restrictive  laws,  may  prevent  its  proper  application  for  the 
employment  of  labour,  and  the  payment  of  wages ;  but  this 
is  an  undoubted,  almost  an  undisputed  law,  now-a-days. 
Whoever  wastes  or  destroys  a  shilling  of  this  fund  dimi- 
nishes, by  so  much,  the  ability  of  those  who  own  it  to  pay 
good  wages. 

141.  Whoever  does  anything  that  really  prevents  the 
natural  increase  of  this  fund,  to  that  extent,  at  least,  lessens 
the  chance  of  wages  increasing ;  and  also,  those  who  cause 
the  number  of  labourers  who  desire  to  be  employed  by  this 
capital,  to  increase,   by  imigration   and  otherwise,    more 
rapidly  than  the  capital  itself  increases,  do  the  same  thing. 
And  yet,  the  first  thing  working  men  generally  do,  when 
any  dispute  or  misunderstanding  occurs  between  them  and 
their  employers,  is,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  this  fund  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can,  by  ceasing  to  work.     This  stops 
the  increasing  of  wealth  altogether,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, though  trading  agitators  may,  for  a  time,  ''get  a 
penny"  by  it. 

142.  Sometimes  they  even  try  to  prevent  others  from 
working  to  increase  wealth,  as  well  as  themselves.     Many 
millions  sterling  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way,  in  our 
country.    Trades  have  been  paralyzed  or  destroyed  by  these 
means,  and  the  employers  of  men  forced  into  the  employ- 
ment of  women  or  children,  and  even  inanimate  machines, 
that  would  not  quarrel  irrationally  about  wages.     Do  not 
working  men  then  want  teaching  a  little,  about  the  laws 
that  regulate  wages  ?     Are  not  some  ignorant  or  avaricious 
employers  still  too  prone  to  trench  on  the  rights  of  working 
men  and  women,  till  they  rebel  and  decide  to  have  a  "  turn 
out,"  sooner  than  submit  to  some  apparently  trifling  abate- 
ment of  wages,  or  regulation  of  work  ? 
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On  Capital  and  Profits. 

143.  Capital,  or  the  fund  from  which  wages  are  paid,  is 
however,   a  rather  imperfectly  understood  thing.      Many 
persons,  well  informed  on  other  subjects,  have  very  crude 
notions,  of  what  it  really  consists.     They  will  readily  agree 
that  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  the  mines 
beneath  it ;  the  navigable  rivers,  the  "  highway  of  nations" 
— the  sea,  are  portions  of  the  world's  capital.     And  also, 
that  God  gave  them  to  man,  to  subdue  and  possess,  though 
they  may  have  thought  little  about  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  the  return  man  ought  to  make  his  Creator,  for  all 
this  wealth ;    may,   even  impiously  refuse  to   make   any 
return  for  it  at  all. 

144.  Most  people,  when  asked  what  capital  is,  would 
immediately   point    to    houses,    manufactories,    machines, 
ships,  land,  canals,  railways,  stock-in-trade,  funds  and  so 
forth  ;  not  forgetting  their  own  "  balance  at  their  bankers," 
if  they  had  one.     But  -when  asked  to  proceed,  and  include 
in  the  inventory,  the  intelligence,  the  self-denying  industry, 
and  thrift  of  the  owners  of  these  departments  of  capital ;  or 
the  equally  important  qualities  of  muscular  endurance  of 
toil,  the  activity  and  skill,  the  integrity  and  moral  worth 
of  the  labourers;  they  might  hesitate,  or  even  refuse  to 
admit  them  to  be,  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 

145.  There  can,  however,  be  no  real  wealth  in  any  coun- 
try without  man.     However  fertile  the  soil  may  be,  or  rich 
its  mines,  man's  presence  alone  gives  value  to  them.     And 
the  amount  of  that  value  mainly  depends  on  the  number, 
the  intelligence,  industry,  skill,  integrity,  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  men  who  own  and  occupy  the  country.     Of 
what  value  were  the  gold  and  quicksilver  mines  of  Califor- 
nia, in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  ?     Or  of  the  coal  mines 
of  Great  Britain,  till  the  people   became  numerous,  and 
began  to  be  busy  manufacturers,  and  active  traders  ? 

146.  And  the  rule  holds  good,  if  tested  by  daily  expe- 
rience.    Man  a  splendid  steamer  with  ploughmen^  hand- 
loom- weavers,  or  Irish  labourers,  unacquainted  with  steam, 
•hips,  water,  and  navigation ;  and  of  what  value,  then,  ia 
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your  fine  ship  ?  Who  would  insure  it,  or  its  cargo,  for  a 
voyage  ?  Place  three  sailors,  very  good  men  in  their  way, 
on  a  railway  locomotive,  and  set  the  steam  on.  What 
would  then  be  the  value  of  your  matchless  piece  of  mechan- 
ism ?  Who  would  like  to  trust  themselves  in  a  train, 
drawn  by  it  ? 

147.  Intelligence,  skill,  ingenuity,  will  and  power  for  regu- 
larity of  application  to  ivork,  good  faith,  and  moral  worth,  are 
really  the  best  elements  of  capital,  in  any  country.     If  the 
employers  and  the  workers  possess  a  fair  share  of  these, 
they  will  overcome   every  obstacle  in  the  attainment   of 
wealth  and  respectability;  if  it  be  possible  to  make  the 
soil  fruitful,  the  mines  reproductive,  the  manufactures  re- 
munerative, or  to  open  channels  for  commerce.     He  who 
adds  to  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  moral  elevation  of  a  peo- 
ple, increases  their  powers  for  creating  wealth,  and  also 
iits  them  for  truly  enjoying  it,  even  more  than  an  Ark- 
wright,  a  Watt,  or  a  Stephenson. 

148.  When  a  man  so  adds  to  his  own  intelligence,  skill, 
powers  of  application,  or  moral  worth  in  the  eyes  of  his 
employer,  that  he  pays  him  five  shillings  a  week   more 
wages;  that  man  thus  creates  a  capital,  worth,  to  him, 
nearly  £300 ;  besides  having  the  honour  of  raising  himself 
in  the  scale  of  society.     To  injure  his  reputation,  his  skill, 
or  his  powers  of  application  to  work,  so  much  as  to  cause 
his   wages   to   be   reduced   five   shillings   a  week,    would 
actually  lose  to  him,  his  family,  his  country,  and  the  world, 
nearly  £300 ! 

149.  Every  £5  any  man  saves,  that  he  used  to  spend, 
is  so  much  capital  added  to  the  world's  wealth,  to  the  great 
fund  from  which  all  wages  are  paid.     In  some  trades,  a 
few  £5's  will  form  capital  sufficient  for  a  worker,  in  that 
trade,  to  become  his  own  employer,  or  even  employ  others, 
if  he  has  integrity  and  business  habits  for  the  position. 
But  some  men  become  employers  of  labour  by  accident,  or 
from  avarice,  who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  position.     The 
man  who  can  mistake  his  brother  for  a  machine,  to  be  re- 
placed by  another  when  it  is  worn  out,  is  not  fit  to  be  an 
employer  of  labour. 

150.  JSTor  is  he  who  treats  a  free  labourer  as  a  slave, 
without  his  having  gone  to  the  expense  of  rearing  or  buying 
the  slave,  fit  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  free  country  like  ours. 
Such  a  man  ought  to  go  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
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to  Brazil,  or  Cuba ;  where  men  and  women  arc  still  goods 
and  chattels,  like  cattle  or  machines.  They  were  so  once 
in  our  country,  but  happily  we  have  advanced  to  a  higher 
state  of  civilization,  and  social  relationship.  Let  no  man 
undervalue  the  blessing,  and  try  to  go  back;  till  he  is 
willing,  himself  or  his  child,  should  be  the  first  slave. 

151.  Ignorance,  avarice,  passion,  or  the  most  narrow- 
minded   short-sighted   selfishness,    can  alone,   betray  men 
into  acts  that  prove  they  would  like  to  take  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  position  of  those  they  employ ;  and  to  make 
rather  more  than  half  the  bargain,  in  filing  the  amount  of 
wages  they  pay  for  labour.     For  what  does  all  this  grind- 
ing forced  reduction  of  wages  lead  to  ?     Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  the  fact,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, to  all  producers  of  food,   that  they  should  have 
"  a  large  number  of  rich  hungry  customers."     Or,  if  they 
produce  clothing,  that  their  customers  should  be  rich  and 
ill  clad,  with  a  desire  or  taste  for  good  clothing. 

152.  But  those  who  have  all  their  income  from  wages, 
can  only  be  customers  according  to  the  extent  of  those 
wages,  and  the  prudence  and  intelligence  they  exercise,  in 
expending  their  money.     To  take  a  practical  view  of  this 
principle,  of  what  use  are  the  nearly  three  million  slaves  in 
the  United  States,  as  consumers  of  anything  but  the  coarsest 
food  and  raiment ;  the  most  humble  house  shelter,  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  furniture  and  domestic  utensils  r 

153.  And  so  with  the  three  or  four  millions  of  Irish 
peasantry.     As  consumers  only,  they  might  almost  be  re- 
moved from  the  world,  Avithout  the  commerce  of  the  world 
being  appreciably  influenced  thereby.     While  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders'  votes  in  Ireland,  could  be  made  poli- 
tically valuable,  and  the  potato  grew  pretty  well,  the  Irish 
peasantry  were  the  means  of  procuring  patronage,  and  pro- 
ducing pigs,  that  made  them  productive  to  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  the  employers  of  labour,  in  Ireland. 

154.  But  when  Parliament  took  away  one,  and  Provi- 
dence the  other,  the  Irish  peasantry  ceased  to  be  producers, 
not  having  the  means,  or  knowing  how  to  turn  their  hand 
to  other  things.     And  they  are  almost  eating  up  the  fee 
simple  and  reversionary  interest  in  the  soil,  and  would  do 
so    "  entirely,"   if  they  were   not   "cleared"   out  of  the 
country,  at  almost  every  port,  as  fast  as  steam-boats  and 
ships  can  take  them  away.     About  500,000  per  annum. 
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155.  Now  who  cannot  easily  perceive,  that  ah  this  erii 
has  come  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  because  they  have 
produced  and  spent  the  little  wealth  that  has  been  created 
there,  in  ways  that  God  never  did  bless,  or  ever  will  long 
continue  ?     The  average  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  people,  has  usually  been,  that  the  earth  would  grow 
potatoes ;  and  that  potatoes  would  feed  pigs,   and  them- 
selves.    That  the  price  of  the  pig,   and   seven   or   eight 
weeks'  harvest  wages  in  England,  would  pay  the  rent,  and 
"  may  be,"  buy  a  coat,  or  a  gown  and  petticoat. 

156.  That,  having  little  else  to  think  about  or  do  a  good 
part  of  the  year,  it  was  as  well  to  marry  early,  and  trust  to 
Providence  for  the  future  (true  religion  would  have  taught 
them  this  was  really  tempting  or  flying  in  the  face  of  Pro- 
vidence), that  a  cabin  could  be  built  of  sods,  or,    "  any 
how"  a  hole  could  be  made  in  the  ground  to  sleep  in ;  and 
that,  if  they  paid  the  priest,  and  said  a  few  prayers  as  he 
told  them,    they  might  feel   easy  about   another   world. 
Those  above  the  peasants,  generally  thought  they  fulfilled 
their  duties  pretty  well,  if  they  got  all  the  money  they 
could  out  of  the  land  in  rent,  or  in  salaries  from  govern- 
ment or  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  spent  the  money  in 
any  other  country  than  their  own. 

157.  They  never  thought  of  putting  any  wealth  in  the 
land,  by  draining  and  improved  culture ;  or  on  it,  in  the 
form  of  fences,  farm -buildings,  and  good  roads.     Every- 
thing was  wilfully  allowed  to  drift  along,  in  criminal  help- 
lessness.    Triennially,  and  laterly  annually,  warnings  were 
given  the  nation  by  Providence  ;  but  it  heeded  not,  would 
not  understand,  till  at  length,  destruction  came  upon  it. 
One  thing,  only  one,   was  touched,   the  potato ;    and  all 
classes  were  crushed,  in  spite  of  the  mitigating  influence  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling  of  Par- 
liamentary  and  voluntary   charity,   from   Great    Britain; 
besides  the  gifts  from  other  countries. 

158.  Is  not  France  making    the  same  mistake  Ireland 
has  done,  in  trying  to  get  wealth  by  similar  means,  now 
we  are  admitting  food  to  enter  our  ports  untaxed  ?  British 
farmers  and  their  professed  friends,   seem  never  to  have 
expected  the   French  would   invade   us  with  cheap  corn; 
but  we  find  our  largest  importations  now  come  from  France, 
where     much    of  the    cultivated    land    is    divided    into 
small  farms,  and  is  deeply  mortgaged.     Is  not  much  of  the 
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French  flour,  that  so  constantly  depresses  prices  in  our 
markets,  sold  to  pay  this  mortgage;  and  are  not  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  peasantry  now  living  on  coarser  food 
than  they  used  to  enjoy,  before  we  adopted  free  trade  in 
corn  ?  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  we  are  growing 
richer,  while  the  French  are,  from  some  cause,  becoming 
poorer.  But  their  poverty  will  retard  our  growth  in 
wealth  ;  and  should  this  process  go  on  for  many  years,  as 
in  Ireland,  it  may  end  as  disastercusly  in  France,  where 
the  same  creed  exists,  as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  Ireland. 


LESSOR  XII. 
On  the  Relationship  of  Employers  and  Workers. 

159.  Awful,  will  be  the  destiny,  sooner  or  later,  of  all 
nations,  classes,  or  individuals,  who  continuously  transgress 
God's  laws;  be  they  physical,   social,   or  spiritual.     There 
may  be  a  great  difference  in  the  way  in  which  punishment 
comes ;  but  come  it  will,  some  day,  while  the  Creator  and 
upholder  of  these  laAvs  remains  just.     The  slightest  touch 
from  the  correcting  and  chastening  finger  of  God,   on  any 
part  of  the  very  slender  thread  that  binds  the  structure 
of  slave  and  slave-owning  society,  for  instance,  in  the  United 
States,  would  destroy  it;  perhaps  more  calamitously,   than 
the  criminal  state  of  society  was  in  Ireland. 

160.  A  blight  in  the  cotton  or  tobacco  plant,  or  new 
growers  of  the  articles  in  other  regions;  a  little  change  in 
commercial  treaties;  the  discovery  of  new  fabrics,   or  an 
improvement  of  old  ones  for  cloth-making;  and  an  endless 
variety  of  known,  and  to  man  unknown,   changes — any  of 
these  might  destroy  it.     All,  because  no  class  of  society  is 
there  taught,  the  true  conditions  on  which  those  blessings, 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  society,  are  most  constantly 
bestowed  on  men. 

161.  As  it  is  with  nations,   and  classes,   so  it  is  with 
individuals.     Any  man  who  allows  those  he  employs  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  duties  and  rights,  to  God  and 
to  man;  who  gives  them  lower  wages  than  are  usual  for 
the  work  they  do,  deprives  them  of  comforts,  and  cultivates 
no  personal  respect  or  cleanly  habits  among  them;  however 
well  such  a  man  may  fancy  he  is  getting  on  in  the  world, 
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he  will,  if  he  lives  and  continues  his  course,   find  it  is 

all  a  delusion. 

162.  He  will  learn  by  bitter  experience  that  wealth  and 

station  have  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as 

their  honours  and  rights ;  and  that  no  man  can  long  escape 
severe  punishment,  who  exacts 
rights  without  fulfilling  duties.  A 
man  or  a  nation,  however,  acts  very 
unwisely  wrho  looks  at  the  faults 
and  mistakes  of  others,  only  to  show 
them  their  errors,  or  to  deride  them. 
Let  us  take  counsel  with  experience, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  useful  lessons, 
from  the  failings  of  others. 

163.  For  myself,  I  feel  bound  to 
|  state,    that  in  spite  of  a  sanguine 
£  temperament,  and  the  rather  over- 
Z  favourable  impression  it  causes  me 
g  to  receive  of  most  things  I  investi- 

*  gate,  there  appear  to  me  causes  ex- 
•J  isting  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
&  for  profound  anxiety  about  our  fu- 
Jj  ture  social  progress.  The  tardy 

s  adoption  of  a  new  commercial  policy 

/  f  I'M     |  has,  no  doubt,  given  breathing  time 
o  for  benevolent  patriots  to  look  about 

*  them,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  ward 
J  off  or  avoid   the   evil  day.      But, 
«  should  this  time  be  allowed  to  pass 
H  by  unimproved,  the  evil  day  must 

come,  unless  just  Heaven  ceases  to 
send  retributive  punishment,  in  its 
fl        usually   equitable   and    unflinching 
way. 

164.  The  God  who  rules  the  ma- 
terial, the  moral,  and  the  spiritual 
world  is,  as  some  think,  inflicting 
excessive  punishment  on  the  son,  for 
the  deeds  of  the  sire,   in  Ireland. 


sire,   in 

And  so  surely  will  the  present  or  succeeding  generation  be 
called  to  account,  if  early  and  energetic  efforts  are  not  made, 
to  correct  some  of  the  social  and  physical  evils,  now,  as  I 
think,  undermining  several  parts  of  British  society. 
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165.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Irish  landlord  smiled  and  became 
extravagant,    on   beholding  his  increasing   rent-roll.     He 
inquired   little    into    the    security    that    potatoes,     pigs, 
improvident  marriages,  and  corrupt  government,  afforded 
for  the  continuance  of  that  state  of  things;   and  certainly 
never  dreamt  of  the  awful  reckoning 

his  children  have  now  to  meet,  or  to 
sink  under.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said 
that  brick  walls,  tall  chimne; 
machinery,  manufactured  produce, 
and  mineral  wealth,  are  much  better 
security  than  fertile  land,  peasants, 
potatoes,  and  pigs. 

166.  Even   should  this  prove  to 
be  the  case,  I  do  not  see  that  our 
grounds  for  apprehension    are    re- 
moved  ;  for  the  chief  evil  of  Ireland 
does  not  come  from  losing  the  po- 
tato,  but  from  the  position  of  class 
to  class  in  that  most  unfortunate 
country  being  such,  that  they  plot       /^ 
and  plan  the  destruction,  far  more  §T   \/ 
than  the  safety,  of  each  other ;  for-  3 
getting — if  they  ever  knew  the  law  1 

— that  every  blow  struck  by  one  | 
class  against  another,  in  a  civilized  "« 
state,  recoils  again  on  the  striker.  J 
Let  us  teach  the  law,  that  every  !• 
kindness  conferred  by  one  class  on  | 
another  is  always  returned,  and  Jr 
often  more  than  equally  returned.  ^ 
TVe  may  then  justly  hope  to  see  the  5- 
time,  when  the  people  of  this  conn-  •* 
try  will  have  faith  enough  in  this 
principle,  to  act  upon  it. 

167.  The  utility,  the  honour, 
even  dignity  of  labour,  ought  also 
to  be  better  understood,  and  more 
appreciated  than  it  is.  Eight  views 


-: 


on  these  subjects  are,  no  doubt,  advancing ;  but  still,  in 
many  circles  that  would  be  pauperised  but  for  labour,  the 
hard  horny  hand  of  a  man,  however  kind,  intelligent,  or 
dignified  he  may  be  in  his  manner  and  language,  would 
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greatly  endanger  his  reception.  And  also  the  stitched 
finger,  or  chapped  servant-like  hand  of  a  woman,  would  be 
a  still  greater  barrier  to  her  progress,  if  she  let  them  be 
seen  in  such  society;  however  gentle  and  lady-like  her 
deportment,  and  virtuous  her  moral  conduct  might  be. 

168.  No  doubt  there  is  great  want  of  education,  and  of 
moral  culture,  among  many  classes  of  labourers  in  England ; 
but  no  man  ought,  certainly,  to  be  worse  received  among 
eaters  of  food,  and  wearers  of  clothing,  because  he  happens 
to  have  produced,  with  his  own  hands,  a  great  deal  more 
food  than  he  can  ever  eat,  or  raiment  than  he  can  ever 
wear.     Parties  who  can  do  this,  prove  they  can  both  neglect 
their  duties,  towards  "that  class  of  the  community  who," 
the  Prince  Consort  tells  us,  "have  most  of  the  toil  and 
fewest  of  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,"  and  also  be  really 
ungrateful  for  the  blessings  of  food  and  clothing. 

169.  Let  no  class  ever  forget,  who  it  is  that  plants  and 
reaps  our  fields,  mows  our  meadows,  cooks  our  food,  toils  in 
our  mines,  or  sweats  in  our  forges  and  workshops ;  who 
spins  yarn,  weaves  cloth,  makes  garments,  builds  houses, 
palaces,  and  ships ;  constructs  roads,   canals,  bridges,  har- 
bours, and  railroads,  for  the  nation.     "Who  it  is  moves  our 
property  and  us  about,  from  one  end  of  our  country  to 
another,  on  land  or  by  water,  with  magical  rapidity  and 
safety,  while  we  are  personally  at  ease ;  and  also,  who  it  is 
teaches  our  youth,  and  furnishes  our  literature. 

170.  Improve  by  education,  and  encourage  by  fair  wages 
as  much  as  you  like,  but  abolish  all  caste  distinctions ;  for, 
depend  upon  it,  honorary  rewards  are  the  best  means  of 
inducing  every  one  to  know  and  feel  their  position ;  and,   if 
the  term  is  still  to  be  retained,    "to  know  their  distance" 
also.     Never  despise  the   "Man  who  makes  the  people's 
bread  to  come,"  or  the   "  Woman  who   '  Gathers  up  the 
fragments,'   'that  nothing  be  lost,'"  merely  because  they 
have  little  book  learning.     Their  knowledge  is  most  valu- 
able, because  it  is  practical ;  and  though  their  manners  ma}- 
have  received  little  educational  polish,  their  affections  are 
as  strong  and  pure,  and  generally  are  more  constant,  than 
is  the  case  in  conventional  life.     Therefore,  "  rob  not  the 
poor"  of  proper  respect,  "because  he  is  poor."     His  heart 
may  be  rich  in  moral  worth,  if  his  purse  be  too  light  at 
times.     No  class  makes  a  better  return  for  kindness  than, 
the  humblest  does,  especially  for  educational  favours. 
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171.  In  reference  to  wages,    let   even   peasants,    every 
peasant  in  this  realm  be  taught,  and  made  firmly  to  believe, 
that  if  "Wealth  is  created  in  sufficient  rapidity,  whether  by 
hand,  mechanism,  or  chemistry;  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, or  commerce;  he  and  his  will  about  as  surely  get 
their  fair  share  of  it,  as  they  get  the  dews  from  heaven 
or  warmth  from  the  sun;  if  he  is  industrious,  honest,  skilful, 
and  thrifty,  while  he  and  his  family  have  health  and  their 
senses. 

172.  Let  every  narrow-minded,  short-sighted  employer 
be  told  daily,  that  by  laws  he,  it  may  be,  can  understand 
no  better  than  he  does  the  reasons  why  more  rain  falls  on  one 
day  than  another;  let  such  men  be  told,   that  though  some 
people  pay  14s.  a  week  to  their  peasant  labourers,  while 
others  pay  only  7s. ;  yet  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  never  get  so 
much  profitable  work  for  a  shilling,  as  the  former  do.    Men 
may  about  as  easily  get  riches,  and  honour,  and  respectabi- 
lity, by  violence  and  dishonesty  (see  Sees.  53  to  60),  as  by 
oppressing  "  the  hireling  in  his  wages." 

173.  An  employer  may  appear  to  grow  rich,  by  giving 
5  per  cent,  less  wages  for  the  same  work  than  his  neigh- 
bours and  competitors  do.     He  may  get  more  costly  food 
and  drink,  live  in  grander  style,  and  have,  for  a  time,  a 
heavier  balance  at  his  banker's  by  these  means;  but  he 
cannot,  nor  can  his  children,  have  the  respect,  the  sym- 
pathy, and  the  kindness  of  others,  who  know  these  univer- 
sally known  facts.    Such  a  man  must  himself  feel,  if  feeling 
be  left  him,  that  he  richly  deserves  the  execration  of  all  he 
pays  wages  to ;  and  of  all  he  meets  in  the  same  market,  on 
unequal  terms. 

LESSOR  XIII. 

On  Investing  and  Preserving   Wealth. 

174.  Wealth  having  been  created,  out  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible stores  provided  by  Jehovah;  through  the  agency  of 
labour  applied  by  man  or  men,  in  greater  abundance  than 
will  sustain  the  producers  in  comfort ;  the  question  comes 
up,  how  can  this  Wealth  be  preserved  ?    On  what  principle, 
and  by  what  method,  can  Wealth — money,  be  most  safely 
invested ;  and,  wliile  so  invested,  be  most  productive  to  its 
owner  ?     In  large  sums  or  small ;  for  long,  or  for  short 
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periods  of  time  ?     .For  the  whole  of  one  life,  or  for  two  or 
three  lives  ? 

175.  In  answering  these  questions  for  practical  purposes, 
•when  actually  in  vest',  ug  money,  other  personal  questions 
would  require  answering,  before  the  hest  application  of  the 
principles  we  are  about  to  examine  and  illustrate,  could  be 
applied,  in  each  case.     Thus,  a  man  who  wants  to  make 
all  his  investments  in  one  way,  a  rather  imprudent  course, 
ought  to  take  into  account,  and  make  full  allowance  for,  his 
own  age,  and  the  ages  and  other  expectations  of  all  those 
dependent   upon   him;    as   well  as  his  own  income,   and 
expectations  of  addition  thereto. 

176.  "When  one  or  more  investments  have  already  been 
made,  future  ones  ought  to  be  made  on  different  principles, 
and  to  meet  different  contingencies,  when  it  is  desirable,  as 
it  always  ought  to  be,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  loss  or  disap- 
pointment, to  the  lowest  possible  point.    "We  can,  however, 
here  only  consider  the  principles  of  investing  and  preserving 
Wealth,  in  the  abstract.     But,  let  us  never   forget  their 
practical  application  in  real  life,  to  prevent  all  poverty,  and 
secure    to   every  one  real  independence,  for  without  that, 
Wealth  cannot  be  fully  enjoyed. 

177.  Men,  in  primitive  times,  are  generally  their  own 
bankers.     Being  totally  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which 
to  preserve  any  little  Wealth  they  can  save,  it  is  generally 
carried  about  the  person,  or  is  hid  in  some  secret  corner  or 
strongly  secured,   and  as  is  thought,  safely-lodged   chest. 
This  of  course,   tends  to  promote  that  spirit  of  plunder, 
murder  and  war,  so  common  in  barbarous  primitive  ages. 
(Sec  Sees.  53  to  56.)     In  such  a  state  of  society,   which 
still  exists  in  many  countries,  money  is  rather  a  curse  than 
a  blessing ;  its  known  possession  often  endangering  life,  and 
generally,  destroying  mental  peace  and  quietude. 

178.  Happily,  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  a  state 
of  society  very  different  to  this.     In  no  previous  period  of 
the  world's  history,  or  among  any  people,  could  the  idea  of 
man's  peaceful  social  security,  so  felicitously  described  by 
the  prophet,  when  he  says,  "  they  shall  sit  every  man  under 
his  own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig-tree  ;  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid" — in  no  place  could  this  over  be  so  fully 
enjoyed,  as  in  England  at  the  present  day.    In  the  abstract, 
this  really  is  the  case,  or  may  be;  but  practically,  man's 
ignorance  induces  him  to  select,  and  sit  un<;  -Tinge 
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and    delusive  rhiiucs  for  vines  and  fig-trees,   and  he  is  so 
(.'i'leii   "in  at  where   no  fear"    is.    iliat  this 

of  society  is  fully  realized  by  few  people, 
even  in  England. 

171*.  Personal  fear  there  can  be  little  or  none.  Reputa- 
tion may  not  be  quite  so  well  protected,  but  there  need  bo 
no  fear  about  invested  property.  Past  ages  have  shed  such 
a  ilood  of  practical  light  on  this  subject,  that  all  men  may 
now  invest  their  spare  means  in  such  ways,  that  they  may 
feel  as  certain  of  the  result,  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
as  they  do  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  the 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  that  food  will  satisfy  their  hunger, 
and  water  their  thirst,  if  they  can  get  them. 

180.  In  England,  we  actually  possess,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  people  in  any  other  country,  this  long  wished  for 
state  of  society.    May  we  ever  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  it. 
May  we  never  do  anything  that  will  impair  it,  but  do  all 
we  can  still  further  to  improve  and  extend  its  blessings,  to 
all  classes  of  our  own  people,  and  to  those  in  every  other 
country  in  the  world.     We  possess,    and  ought  to  enjoy, 
this  "  feast  of  fat  things,"  which  is  so  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted, that  the  greater  the  number  of  guests  may  be  that 
partake  of  it,  the  more  fully  will  even- partaker  be  "satisfied. 
Xonc  who  come  to  it  rightly,  ever  need  to  go  empty  away. 

181.  "\Veil  then,  what  are  the  simple  mysteries  of  this 
feast?     How  can  any  and  every  man  become  a  guest  at  it? 
What  is  the  price  of  the  tickets,  and  where  are  they  to  be 
had?     These  are  very  natural,  very  reasonable  questions; 
and  though  our  answers  can  only  be  given  in  the  abstract, 
and  not  to  special  cases,  yet  it  is  hoped,  they  will  be  so  given 
as,  not  only  to  show  the  great  principles  on  which  all  invest- 
ments depend,  but  which  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  by 
the  various  classes  of  persons  who  have  monev  to  invest. 
All  those  at  least,  who  wish  to  avoid  speculation,  and  yet 
make  their  shilling's  into  half-crowns,  without  fear  of  losing 
their  principal. 

182.  As  we  said  just  now,  the  simplest  primitive  form  of 
saving  Wealth,  especially  money,  was  to  hide  it  in  secret,  or 
lock  it  up  in  [i  strong  chest.     The  next  form  of  saving  is, 
for  one  man  to  take  care  of  the  money  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  become  responsible  for  it.  Such  a  man  would 
gradually  become,  what  is  now  called   a  Banker,  by  paying 
interest  for  money  lodged  with  him,  lending  certain  portions 
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of  it  out  again,  to  other  men  at  a  higher  interest,  with 
greater  security  :  and  eventually  issuing  his  "  Promise  to 
pay,"  or  "note,"  as  well  as  coin,  to  facilitate,  and  make 
more  profitable,  his  business  of  banking. 

183.  Though  this  plan  of  saving  money  was  more  profit- 
able, and  had  several  advantages  over  the  plan  of  each  man 
being  his  own  banker ;  yet  it  was  often  found,  in  practice, 
an  unsafe  plan.     Banks  so  conducted,  failed  to  meet  their 
engagements;  because  unforeseen  reverses  of  trade  or  of 
fortune,  overtook  the  banker  or  his  customers ;  and  some- 
times, because  of  fraud  and  dishonesty.     Then,  all  those 
who  had  deposited  their  money  at  the  bank,  or  given  value 
for  the  notes  of  the  bank,  lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
hard  earnings. 

184.  To  avoid  this  evil  more  caution  was  adopted,  less 
credit  given,  more  capital  employed,  and  a  larger  number 
of  persons  and  interests  were  gradually  embarked,  in  bank- 
ing.    After  great  losses,  and  severe  suffering,  the  modern 
system  of  Joint  Stock  Banking  was  partially  adopted ;  by 
which  so  many  men  became  partners  in  the  bank,  and  exer- 
cised such  systematic  vigilance  and  control  over  its  manage- 
ment, that  many  of  these  establishments  are  now  as  firm 
and  safe,  as  the  superstructure  of  society  itself.      What 
destroys  one  must  destroy  the  other. 

185.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is,  however,  very  slow  in 
its  progress.     Man  does  not  comprehend  or  understand  it ; 
or,  having  been  so  frequently  deceived,  he  doubts  it.     Cus- 
tom, prejudice,  and  personal  feeling,  have  also  much  influ- 
ence in  retarding  its  rapid  advance,  among  many  classes  of 
the  community.     Still  however,  the  law  is  there,  and  is 
constantly  in  operation,  whether  man  pleases  to  hear  and 
believe  it  or  not.    The  public  have  never  yet  lost  anything, 
by  the  failure  of  Joint  Stock  Banks.     During  the  first  half 
of  this  century  they  have  lost,  by  the  "breaking"  of  private 
banks,  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound;  and 
yet,  about  two-thirds  of  the  banking  done  in  England,  is 
with  private  banks ! 

186.  It  is  true  many  of  the  private  banks  in  London, 
and  some  of  those  in  the  country,  consist  of  so  many  and 
such  wealthy  partners,  that  they  are  almost  as  secure  from, 
the  rude  shocks  of  failing  trade,  or  changing   commerce; 
whether   caused   by   adverse   seasons,    unwise   legislation, 
extravagant  expenditure,  political  revolution,  or  mad  spccu- 
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lation,  as  Joint  Stock  Banks  are.  And  they  will,  no  'loubt, 
still  further  improve  in  these  respects.  Yet,  the  laws  of 
our  country  do  not,  or  cannot,  compel  such  a  complete  pub- 
lication of  their  position  and  responsibilities,  as  to  enable 
them  to  present  equal  claims  to  a  prudent  man,  newly 
entering  commercial  life,  as  a  well-conducted  Joint  Stock 
Bank  does. 

LESSOR  XIV. 
On  Banking,  and  Savings'  Banh. 

187.  Humble  thrifty  men,  and  prudent  maidens  of  small 
means,  will  probably  say,  ''Banking  may  be  very  good  for 
great  folks,  who  have  plenty  of  money;   but  it  is  no  good 
for  us.     Our  savings  are  too  small  for  putting  in  a  bank,  or 
getting  interest  upon  them."     But  this  can  only  be  said,  by 
those  who  have  not  yet  made  themselves  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  blessings,  by  which  God  and  their  neighbours 
have  surrounded  them.     They  live  on  and  know  as  little  of 
these  blessings,  as  a  blind  man  does  of  the  beauty  by  which 
he  is  surrounded  in  a  flower  garden,  or  a  picture  gallery. 

188.  Such  persons  ought  to  be  told,  let  all  be  told,   that 
some  of  the  banks  already  named  take  as  small  a  sum  as 
twenty  shillings;  the  Savings'  Banks  receive  a  shilling;  and 
what  would  have  been  more  marvellous  still  to  our  fore- 
fathers, one  Institution,  the  British  Penny  Bank,  receives 
deposits  of  one  penny  to   one  pound,  and  gives  interest 
too.     The  first  and  last-named  institutions  are  open,   for 
receiving  deposits  of  cash  from  any  one,  and  for  paying 
them  back  on  demand,  whenever  required,  without  notice. 
Savings'  Banks  are  usually  open  once  or  twice  a  week,  for 
receiving  deposits,  and  for  repaying  them,  when  notice  has 
been  given  for  their  withdrawal. 

189.  "We  are  indebted  to  Scotland  for  most  of  the  im- 
provements in  banking;  Joint  Stock  Banks  having  flourished 
there,  long  before  the  system  was  much  in  use  in  England. 
The  humbler  classes  have,  for  many  years,  enjoyed  banking 
privileges  in  Scotland,  that  are  still  almost  unknown  here; 
though  efforts  are  now  being  successfully  made,  to  afford 
the  same  privileges  in  London  by  a  Royal  chartered  Bank. 
This  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago. 

190.  In  England,   the  rate  of  wages  and  the  rate  of 
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profits  among  small  traders  is  generally,  10  to  20  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  Scotland;  and  therefore,  these  classes  in 
England  ought  to  have  much  more  need  of  a  banker,  than 
their  brethren  in  the  north  have.  Having  few  banking 
privileges  as  yet,  they  of  course  take  their  spare  cash  to  the 
gin-shop,  or  the  beer-shop,  and  the  "public  tap,"  never  to 
be  returned  to  them.  Let  us  teach  them  better  ways  of 
preserving  "Wealth  than  those. 

191.  Private  banks  have  been  in  operation  in  England 
for  many  centuries;  their  present  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation ranges  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 
Joint  Stock  Banks  have  not  been  generally  in  use  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  amount  of  their  notes   "out," 
seldom  exceeds  two  millions  and  a  half.     The  Bank  of 
England  has  often  more  than  twenty  millions  sterling  of 
notes  in  circulation.     This  gives  about  twenty-five  and  a 
half  millions  of  bank-notes,  for  eighteen  millions  of  people. 

192.  In  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  less  than  three 
millions,  the  value  of  notes  out  is  seldom  so  low  as  three 
millions  sterling;  and  in  Ireland,  the  paper  money  in  use  is 
little  more  than  four  millions  sterling,  for  a  population  of 
six  and  a  half  millions.      But  in  England,   no  notes  are 
issued  of  less  value  than  £5 ;  while  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
they  still  use  £1  notes.     The  sterling  value  of  notes  and 
metal  money,  generally  in  nse  in  the  three  countries,   is 
probably  about  £4  for  every  man,   woman,  and  child  in 
England  and  "Wales  ;  in  Scotland  £2,  and  in  Ireland  £1  for 
each  inhabitant.      It  was  rather  more  before  the  potato 
blight. 

193.  Though  Savings'  Banks  are  creations  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  are  now  pretty  well  known.  About 
eighty  were  established  before  1817,  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  at  present  more  than  six  hundred  of  these 
banks  are  open,  and  had  deposited  with  them  in  1846, 
£31,743,250,  which  has  been  reduced  since  then,  by  dis- 
trust and  other  causes,  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  sum  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
wasted  by  the  present  owners,  or  unwisely  invested  and  lost, 
had  these  excellent  institutions  never  existed.  Still  they 
might  have  done  much  more  good  had  they  been  founded 
on  better  principles,  and  an  improved  system  of  accounts 
practised,  with  a  slight  amount  of  inspective  control ;  and 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  responsibility,  to  secure  the 
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poor  depositors  from  fraud.  They  certainly  ought  to  have 
further  control  over  these  institutions,  than  is  contained  in 
the  suicidal  action  of  •withdrawing  their,  cash. 

194.  These  banks  having  been  established  when  accounts 
were  kept  in  a  most  crude  and  primitive  fashion,  and  before 
any  one  ever  thought  of  admitting  the  classes  who  de- 
posited money  in  them  to  have  a  voice  in  managing  any- 
thing ;  their  safety  has  been  allowed  to  rest  mainly  on  the 
honour  of  those  who,    from  any  motive,   would  take  the 
trouble  to  manage  them.     One  bank  has  naturally  enough 
been   established,  on   the   model   of  another,  without  ad- 
mitting much  new  light  from  other  sources,  either  as  to 
increased  control  or  security. 

195.  In  no  case  have  the  depositors  any  power  or  influ- 
ence in  the  management  of  these  banks,  though  the  whole 
is  paid,  and  properly  paid  for,  out  of  their  money.     Xo  one 
acquainted  with  these  things,  and  with  the  liability  of  man 
to  fall  when  under  temptation,  especially  of  money,  will  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  in  one  year,  frauds  have  been  dis- 
covered in  more  than  twenty  banks,  to  an  amount  far  ex- 
ceeding £150,000. 

196.  And  thus,  the  most  thrifty  and  forethoughtful  por- 
tion of  the  humbler  classes  have  been  robbed,  while  they 
had  reason  to  believe  their  money  was  in  the  hands  of 
Government.     And,  with  the  loss  they  have,  many  of  them 
also   to   bear  the  taunts  of  their  spendthrift  neighbours. 
This   is   verily  poor  encouragement  to   preserve  Wealth. 
These  institutions  must  now  be  thoroughly  reformed.     The 
system  of  accounts,   and  the  method  of  receiving  money 
must  be  changed.     Xo  person  ought  in  future  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  managing  any  Savings'  Bank,  unless  they 
are  elected  by  the  depositors,  or  they  give  an  adequate 
security  for  discharging  their  official  duties  as  trustees  or 
managers.     Government  ought  also  to  cease  its  restrictions, 
if  it  reduces  the  interest. 


LESSOX  XV. 
On  the  JBritis/i  Penny  Bank. 

197.  Xo  Saving's'  Bank  receives  a  less  sum  than  one 
shilling,  or  repays  money  without  notice,  and  many  of  them 
only  do  this  once  a  week.  The  British  Penny  Bank  re- 
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eeives  any  sum,  from  one  penny  to  one  pound,  and  generally 
repays  on  demand.  The  depositors  have  control  over 
the  management  of  any  Branch  Bank  in  which  their 
money  is  placed ;  and  can  always  examine  the  general  ac- 
count-book, and  the  banker's  pass-book.  All  payments  are 
made  to  the  cashier,  one  clerk  enters  them  in  the  pass-book 
of  the  depositor  and  the  bank-ledger;  and  another  clerk 
keeps  a  check-book  against  the  cash  and  the  ledger ;  and 
when  returning  the  book  to  the  depositor,  always  names 
the  sum  paid,  to  prevent  mistakes. 

198.  Every  evening,  when  the  cash,  the  ledger,  and  the 
check-book  are  balanced,  the  manager  receives  the  cash, 
and  is  responsible,    by  himself  or  sureties,   for  its  being 
immediately  paid  to  the  treasurer  or  the  bankers.     The 
manager  makes  no  entries  in  the  depositors'  books,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  make  up  all  the  bank-books,  or  see  them  made 
up  by  the  clerks  every  evening.     The  exact  state  of  the  bank 
can  thus  be  read  oif  by  any  depositor,  for  every  day  since 
the  beginning. 

199.  For   instance,    taking   the  three   branches   of  the 
British  Penny  Bank  now  established,  the  general  account- 
books  show  that  on  Monday,  Sept.   29th,  £8  13s.  7d.  was 
received  from  depositors  that  evening,  making  the  total  cash 
received  £1,269  14s.  6d.;  the  treasurers  had  £18  16s.  8d., 
and  £321   was  at  the  bankers;    twelve  depositors  with- 
drew that  evening  £4  7s.  9d.,  the  total  withdrawn  was 
£894  2s.  Od.,  and  the  total  cash  in  hand  £339  16s.  8d. 
Kumber  of  new  depositors,  37  ;  total  number,  4,651 ;  new 
deposits,  243;  total  number  of  deposits,  46,281  ;  number 
of  depositors  withdrawn  for  the  evening,   1 4,  and  total  ac- 
counts closed,  2,884  ;  the  whole  sum  spent  for  management 
was  £35  15s.  10d.,  and  the  total  spent  and  withdrawn  was 
£929   17s.   lOd. 

200.  Should  any  manager  neglect  to  make  these  entries 
one  evening,  or  falsify  them,  or  fail  to  hand  the  money  to 
the  treasurer  or  the  bankers,  or  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
young  clerks  under  his  care ;  any  of  these  things  are  evi- 
dently so  certain  to  be  immediately  detected,  that  no  man 
in  his  senses  would,  for  a  moment,  think  of  doing  any  of 
them.     The  managers  of  these  banks  are,   therefore,   put 
quite  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  as  the  managers  of  all 
Savings'  Banks  ought  to  be.     And  their  depositors  ought  to 
be  allowed  as  full  a  share  in  managing  and  controlling  their 
bank,  as  the  depositors  in  the  British  Penny  Bank  have. 


201.  The  best  actuarial  skill,  and  clearest  human  fore- 
sight obtainable,  have  therefore,  been  combined  in  founding 
the  British  Penny  Bank.      It  has   been  "  established  to 
create,  foster,  and  reward,  habits  of  constant  enlightened 
economy,  and  to  give  the  utmost  possible  security  to  the 
people  and  their  children,  that  these  banks  shall  not  be 
mismanaged  as  a  few  Savings'  Banks  unfortunately  have 
been.''     "  All  persons  can  here  lay  by,  any  money  they 
can  spare,  and  be  sure  of  getting  it  back  again  with  in- 
terest, when  and  as  they  want  it." 

202.  Let  the  poor  everywhere  have  this  ready  chance  of 
saving  their  mites,  and  then  let  them  be  addressed  in  simi- 
lar or  better  words  than  those  used  by  the  founder  of  the 
British  Penny  Bank :    who  says   to   them,    in   his   plain 
earnest  way,  "make  haste  to  the  bank  with  your  pennies, 
and  soon  they  will  grow  into  pounds ;  and  then  you  will 
have  a  fund  of  your  own,  from  which  you  can  draw  at  any 
time  for  clothes,  furniture,  or  setting  up  in  life  ;  for  periods 
of  sickness,  or  when  out  of  work,  and  the  thousand  other 
occasions  in  which  even  a  small  sum  of  ready  money  will 
prevent  much  evil,  or  bring  a  large  amount  of  good  to  its 
thrifty  possessor.     Think  now,  whether  it  is  better  to  do 
this,  or  to  waste  pennies  as  many  do — perhaps  as  you  or 
your  children  may  do — in  trash,  nonsense,  or  even  worse 
ways,  when  you  can  never  have  them  back  again. 

203.  That  is  the  way,  the  best  way  yet  known,  for  pre- 
serving the  smallest  portions  of  Wealth ;  to  "  Gather  up  the 
fragments,"  "  that  nothing  be  lost."  Do  this,  and  there  will 
soon  be  far  less  money  spent  in  beer,  and  gin,  and  tobacco, 
and  similar  filth.     This  is  the  way  to  make  the  very  poor 
feel,  that  they  are  really  cared   for;    though   the   world 
generally,  is  so  cold  and  unfeeling  to  them.     Let  this  be 
done,  and  pauperism  and  crime  will  as  surely  diminish,  as 
snow  melts  before  the  sun's  heat ;  for  this  is  practically 
teaching  the  poorest,  how  to  preserve  Wealth,  little  though 
they  may  have,   and  helping  them  to  do  it.     We  have, 
indeed,  no  right  to  call  the  poor  wasteful,  till  we  offer  them 
as  ready  means  for  saving  their  pennies,  as  the  vicious  do 
to  spend  them. 

204.  Try  Penny  Banks   fairly  against  pawnshops,  gin 
palaces,  and  the  like,  and  a  Financial  Reform  will  surely 
follow ;  especially,  if  connected  with  another  new  form  of 
preserving  Wealth,  now  described  in  Lesson  XVIII.     And 
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why  should  not  Penny  Banks  be  established  in  cvoiy  dis- 
trict r     The  whole  machinery  of  the  British  Penny  Bank  is 
ready  for  immediate  application  anywhere.     There  is  no 
risk  in  doing  it,  at  least  none  any  really  benevolent  p; 
would  object  to  incur,  and  not  much  labour  or  expense. 

205.  The  three  existing  branches  have  cost  their  f'o\ 
about  four  hours'  time  daily,  for  sixteen  months  ;  the  total 
expense  for  two  of  them  is  less  than  £60,  and  £20  more, 
well  expended,  will  make  them  self-supporting  institu; 
with  economic  management.     Other  banks  will  of  course 
cost  much  less,  as  the  machinery  is  now  all  ready.     Let 
Savings'  Banks  be  reformed  so  as  to  make  fraud  imp<»- 

or  else  let  branches  of  the  British  Penny  Bank,  with  their 
greater  economy,  facilities  of  business,  and  security  to 
depositors,  supersede  them. 

206.  Other  institutions  have  been  formed,  called  Penny 
Banks,  on   the  model  of  the  long -existing  Benevolent  and 
clothing  clubs,  conducted  by  some  clergymen  and  ministers. 
But  they  were  fundamentally  different  from  the  British 
Penny  Bank,  and  could  not  have  been  placed  under  any  of 
our  existing-  laws.    JSi~o  depositor  in  them  receives  anybody's 
signature  for  any  money;  they  are  not  required  to   sign 
their  own  name  on  entering  or  withdrawing  from  them 
the  banks  are   only  established   for  one  year,   and   their 
depositors  are  charged  about  twice  as  much  for  management 
as  depositors  in  the  British  Penny  Bank  are.     All  these 
things  however,  admit  of  easy  improvement. 

207.  This  Bank  is  therefore,  totally  different,  in  its  con- 
stitution, from  all  other  Banks,     Any  branch  of  the  British 
Penny  Bank  can  immediately,  obtain  all  the  advantages  <>!' 
the  laws  for  conducting  Savings'  Banks,  on  the  payment  of 
a  small  fee  to  the  government  officer,  for  registration.     The 
success  ci  the  institution  clearly  proves  that  the  poor  value 
the  frequent  opportunity  of  saving  their  pennies,  and  the 
control  over  their  small  funds,  more  than  they  do  the  addi- 
tion of  10  or  15  per  cent,  to  their  own  money,  in  charitable 
institutions,  that  do  not  give  these  advantages.     Do< 

this  show  that  the  poorest  amongst  us  has  an  independent, 
self-reliant  spirit  still  left  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  draw  it  out 
and  cultivate  it,  than  to  let  it  die : 

208.  The   necessary  requisites  for  establishing  one   of 
these  banks  appear  to  be  these.     A  population  of  s<>me  ten 
to  twenty  thousand,  within  a   couple  of  miles  of  it.     A 
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good,  well- situated,  and  cheap  rented  room ;  or  better,  if  it 
can  be  had  two  or  three  hours  each  evening,  free.  Almost 
any  public  school  would  do  well.  Then,  a  committee  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  governors ;  consisting  of  trustees, 
patrons,  and  a  ladies'  committee,  for  visiting  and  using  their 
personal  influence,  as  ladies  alone  can  do,  in  gaming  the 
continuous  confidence  of  the  very  poor.  The  governors 
should  be  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  selected  from  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society ;  each  enjoying,  in  a  loss 
or  greater  degree,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  among  whom  they  live,  and 
whose  money  would  be  in  the  bank. 

209.  Amanager  would  be  required  of  undoubted  integrity, 
business  habits,  land  manners,  and  exhibiting  an  ardent 
desire  to  do   good  to  the  poor.     Also  an  influential  and 
responsible  treasurer,  and  a  banker  who  would  receive  the 
cash,  in  small  sums,   and  pay  good  interest  for  it.     The 
present   banks  can  deposit  sums  as  small  as  one  pound, 
bearing  immediate  interest  at  3  per  cent.     These  advantages 
can  be  secured  for  any  other  branch  bank,  in  one  of  the  most 
securely  founded  chartered  Joint  Stock  Banks,  now  esta- 
blished.    Three  or  four  youths,  from  14  to  18  years  of  age, 
would  be  required  as  clerks.     Almost  any  school  could  sup- 
ply these,  and  no  training  could  be  more  fitted  for  preparing 
them  for  a  business  life. 

210.  The  constitution  of  the  British  Penny  Bank  has  been 
so  severely  tested  in  its  working  already,  that  we  may  speak 
of  it  as  a  tried  institution.     The  founder  was  very  treach- 
erously drawn    into    the   forming  of   one  branch,  with  a 
committee  'most  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.     Their  conduct 
was  so  imbusiness-likc,  that  he  resigned  all  connection  with 
them  in  throe-  months.     They,   or  a  few  officials  in  their 
name,  afterwards  rewarded  the  founder  for  having  provided 
£15  of  the  expenses  to  open  the  bank,  and  giving  more  than 
four  hours  daily  for  its  management  during  ten  weeks,  by 
printing  and  publishing  227  gross  libels  on  his  public  cha- 

•.  and  sending  them  to  all  parties  connected  with  him 
in  his  public  labours  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  very 
poor.  Yet,  the  depositors'  money  appears  to  have  been 
quite  safe.  The  publicity  of  these  accounts  is  thus  proved 
to  have  been  a  most  effectual  check,  on  impropriety  of  con- 
duct in  this  painful  e 
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LESSOR  XVI. 

On  Life  Investments  as  the  lest  for  preserving  Wealth. 

211.  Admirably  usef id  institutions  as  Private,  Joint  Stock, 
Saving,  or  Penny  Banks  are,  others  have  been  founded  and 
brought  to    such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  they  are  far 
superior  to  them,  for  most  of  the  investments  required  in 
civil  and  social  life.     Banks  must  be  all  based  on  commercia 
principles,  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  those  principles  ^ 
The  money  is  secure  till  it  is  wanted,  and  in  the  meantime, 
two  or  three  per  cent,  is  received  by  the  owner  of  the  prin- 
cipal, as  the  fair  profit  made  by  the  use  of  it.     But  when- 
ever he  withdraws  it  from  the  bank,  he  just  receives  his  own 
money.     Nothing  more,  except  his  interest. 

212.  But  the  other  institutions,  Life  Assurance  Societies, 
conduct  their  investments  of  money  on  totally   different 
principles.     Men  frequently  receive  twice,  thrice,  or  even 
ten  times  more  money  from  a  Life  Office,  than  has  been 
paid  in  to  secure  the  sum  that  is  drawn  out.     If  a  man  who 
could  just  afford  to  save  £5  a  year,  placed  it  annually  in  a 
bank,  and  happened  to  die  in  five  years,  his  family  would 
merely  receive  the  £25  he  had  paid  in  with  a  little  interest ; 
whereas,  had  he  paid  his  £5  yearly,  to  a  good  Life  Office, 
supposing  his  age  when  he  begun  to  pay  was  twenty-seven, 
his  family  would  have  received  at  least  £250  ;  or  £225 
more  than  from  the  bank,  for  paying  the  same  money  in. 

213.  Under  any   circumstances,    a  person  who   invests 
money  in  a  good  Life  Office,  must  secure  a  much  larger  sum 
to  his  family,  than  he  will  ever  pay  in.     For  Life  Offices 
are  so  conducted,  that  they  can  make  a  larger  profit  on  the 
money  invested  with  them,  than  a  bank  can.     There  is  much 
less  risk,  and  strange  as   these   things  may   appear,    the 
managers  of  a  Life  Office  can  tell  much  better  when  money 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  them,  than  the  managers  of  a  bank 
can.     Life  Offices  also  engage  to  pay  their  money,  at  times 
when  money  is  more  needful  in  families,  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life. 

214.  But  a  most  important  fact  about  these  institutions, 
a  fact  that  appears  never  to  be  thought  of  is,  their  great 
security.     No  instance  is  known  in  which  they  have  failed 
to  meet  their  engagements ;  because,,  if  any  office  should, 
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from  want  of  proper  management  fail  to  be  profitable  to  its 
promoters,  any  business  engagements  they  have  made,  are 
readily  transferred  to  any  other  office ;  without  £he  assured 
being  at  the  slightest  trouble,  or  loss,  from  it. 

215.  A  good  Life  Office  has  in  fact,  all  the  elements  of 
stability  possessed  by  the  best  Joint  Stock  Banks;  with 
others,  of  greater  value  added.     Little  of  the  money  received 
is  payable  on  demand.     The  rate  of  mortality  being  very  well 
known,  an  office  can  always  arrange  its  investments  so  that 
its  engagements  can  be  met  without  disturbing  its  monetary 
arrangements ;  and  therefore,  it  can  always  invest  more  of 
its    capital  to   bring   in   a   high   rate    of  interest   than  a 
Bank  can. 

216.  All  investments  in  Life  Offices  are  totally  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  commercial  adversity.     Even  famine,  pes- 
tilence, moral  plague — revolution,   the  collapse  after  wild 
speculation,  seem  not  to  affect  them.    Little  more  than  three 
years   ago  we   had  a  most   remarkable   instance   of  this. 
During  the  revolutions  in  the  early  part  of  1848,  the  value 
of  property  was  so  disastrously  affected,  that  in  one  short 
week  the  market  value  of  all  kinds  of  real  estate,  funds, 
stocks,    produce,    manufactures,    all    kinds   of  public   and 
private  property  in  these  realms,  was  reduced  in  value  one 
hundred  millions  sterling !     Such  was   the  incomprehen- 
sible amount  of  loss,  to  all  persons  who  owned  property  of 
the  ordinary  kind ;  property  in  fact,  that  is  most  coveted 
and  sought  after. 

217.  But  those  who  had  wisely  made  investments  in 
Life  Offices,  lost  nothing  on  them,  during  all  this  loss  and 
ruin,  that  fell  on  many  of  their  neighbours.     Xo  widow  or 
orphan  children  of  any  prudent  man,  who  had  assured  his 
life  for  £50,  or  £5,000*,  and  who  presented  their  claim  at 
the  end  of  that  disastrous  week,  had  one  shilling  deducted 
from  their  demand,  because  of  this  destruction  in  other 
kinds  of  property.     Xo  widowed  annuitant  was  abated  a 
fraction  of  her  full  pay,  nor  any  young  person  come  of  age, 
who  then  presented  their  claim  for  their  endowment.     All 
received   their   money  in   full  tale,    and  were   gratefully 
thankful — or  ought  to  have  been — for  the  wise  foresight 
that  made  investments  for  them,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  fall  of  kingdoms,  or  the  destruction  of 
commercial  credit. 

218.  Of  all  the  innumerable  forms  of  investment  solicit- 
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ing  man's  attention,  none  can  present  claims  at  all  equal 
in  their  advantages  to  every  man  whatever  his  position  in 
life  may  bo,  than  those  afforded  by  well-conducted  life 
offices.  Every  pecuniary  want  that  may  exist  can  here  be 
provided  for  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  paid  down  in 
money,  to  whomsoever  desired,  at  the  times  when  money  is 
most  wanted.  Sums  to  any  amount  may  be  secured  tit- 
death,  or  any  period  during  Life,  for  any  required  purpose  ; 
either  by  the  payment  of  a  comparatively  small  sum  an- 
nually, half-yearly,  or  quarterly ;  or  by  the  payment  down 
of  one  sum  at  once,  the  amount  to  be  received  always  being 
far  greater  than  the  sums  paid. 

219.  Lands,   buildings,  trade,   banks,  mines,    manufac- 
tures, or  commerce,   may  offer  tempting  advantages,  but 
they  are  delusive,  compared  to  those  offered  by  investments 
depending  on  life,  man's  own  life,  because  of  its  uncer- 
tainty to  him  and  Ms.     To  him,  there  are  few  things  more 
uncertain  than  life  and  health.     They  may  continue,  or 
to-morrow  may  find  them  gone,   and  those  who  depended 
on  that  life  and  health,  left  dependent  on  a  world,  having 
its  hands  quite  too  full  of  other  cares,  to  take  notice  of 
fresh  comers,  who,  unwisely,  risked  all  on  life,  health,  and 
commercial  investments,  and  lost  it.     But  in  Life  Assurance, 
these  uncertainties  as  to  life  are  all  done  away. 

220.  One  life,  merged  in  a  thousand  others,  furnishes  a 
safer  basis  on  which  to  make  monetary  arrangements,  than 
the  Bank  of  England  can  ever  furnish.     Nor  is  it  at  all 
disrespectful  to  the  "  Old  Lady,"  to  say  so.     She  has  the 
most  steady-going  Institution  of  her  class,  but  those  who 
promise  to  pay  after  death,  must  ever  rest  on  a  much  surer 
foundation  than  if  they  had  to  pay  on  demand,  even  if  a 
government  could  order  demands  to  wait  a  little,  should 
they  become  too  numerous  and  pressing,  because  of  any 
panic  in  the  commercial  or  political  world. 

221.  Every  man  who  can,  by  possibilitjr,  save  any  por- 
tion of  his  income,  and  believes  or  gives  assent  to  tli 

and  principles  named  in  Sees.  34  to  37,  ought  regularly  to 
invest,  at  least  half  his  spare  means,  in  some  way  or  other, 
with  those  best  of  Institutions.  To  aid  them,  as  far  as 
possible  in  doing  this  well,  according  to  their  circumstances 
and  position  in  'ifb,  there  will  be  given  in  the  second 
Part  of  this  work  a  variety  of  Tables,  with  diiv 
how  to  use  them,  by  which  an}*  person  who  can  read,  may 
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easily  find  where  they  can  obtain  the  form  of  life  invest- 
ment, endowment,  or  annuity  they  would  like  best,  or  to 
provide  something  when  sick  or  out  of  work.  Also  the 
price  it  would  cost  them,  and  the  amount  of  money  they  or 
their  family  would  receive,  according  to  the  sums  they  paid 
in  to  any  effice. 

222.  It  will,  however,  be  very  naturally  asked,  if  these 
forms  of  investment  really  are  so  much  superior   to  all 
others,   how  does  it   happen  that  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  annual  increase  of  wealth  in  this  country, 
is  invested  in  any  of  these  ways  ?     How  comes  it  for  in- 
stance,  that   the   people    of  this  country,   with  all  their 
boasted   knowledge    and    commercial    shrewdness,    should 
spend,  in  one  year,  ten  times  more  cash  in  one  form  of 
known  speculative  investment  alone,  (Railways)  than  they 
do  in  securing  the  really  solid  advantages  named  in  this 

<n  ? 

223.  Why  is  it,  that  almost  any  form  of  speculative  in- 
vestment, will  draw  forth  the  people's  money  before  this  ? 
— That,  in  fact,  we  pay  scarcely  five  millions  a  year  to 
all  these,  our  best  Institutions,  to  obtain  for  us  and  our 
families,  the  really  solid  advantages  they  constantly  offer  ? 
Let  us  see  if  the  next  Lesson  will  at  all  answer  these 
vitally  important  questions. 

LESSOR  XVII. 

On  Improvements  in  Life  Assurance. 

224.  Everybody  knows,  that  one  thousand  bright  golden 
sovereigns  would  be  far  more  tempting  to  an  unlettered 
savage,  or  a  child,  than  a  good  note  for  a  like  sum  on  some 
solvent  Bank.     Yet,  a  British  merchant,  or  lawyer,  indeed 
many  mechanics  and  labourers  have  learned,  that  the  gold 
and  the  note  are  of  equal  value ;  and  that,  of  the  two,  the 
note  is  most  portable  and  convenient. 

22o.  A  nice  bright  smart-looking  anything,  will  always 
be  more  tempting,  and  command  a  better  price,  than*  a 
much  more  valuable  thing  of  the  same  kind  not  made 
showy,  unless  well  examined  by  intelligent  men ;  men  who 
can  act  more  from  the  influences  of  reason,  than  of  the 
-.  Feeling  will  ever  give  a  preference  for  real  visible 
property,  that  confers  honour  on  the  possessor,  or  gives  ex- 
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citing  hopes  of  gain,  before  less  apparent,,  though  equally 
valuable  possessions. 

226.  Few  men  can  help  feeling  a  little  proud,   when 
speaking  of  "  my  house,"  "  my  equipage,"  "  my  broad  acres, 
mines,  factories,  or  ships."     And  a  still  additional  value  is 
attached  to  such  things,  they  are  even  more  interesting, 
when  others  share  in  them,  and  they  arc  called  "  ours." 
!Now,  a  Life  Policy,  for  ever  so  large  a  sum,  cannot  be 
seen  like  any  of  these  things.     It  does  not  look  so  fine  and 
bright.     And  yet,  if  life  happens  to  terminate,  the  valuable 
sum  would  be  paid  down  in  bright  sovereigns ;  while  the 
other  fine  properties  have  perhaps  to  go  a  begging  for  pur- 
chasers, or  to  be  half  given  away,  and  thus  cause  great  dis- 
appointment, or  even  suffering  from  the  loss. 

227.  The  difficulty  many  persons  have  in  understanding 
the  principles  on  which  Life  Assurance  is  conducted,  often 
prevents  them  acting  upon  it.     But  a  far  greater  number 
dislike  it  because  they,  themselves,  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  it  so  much  as  others,  whom  they  often  profess  to  love, 
but  practically,  they  rather  prefer  themselves  first.     The 
most  numerous  and  stubborn  obstructions  to  the  progress 
of  investments  on  these  principles,  however,  arise  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  generally  carried  out. 

228.  The  almost  universal  form  in  which  these  invest- 
ments are  offered,  is  on  condition  that  certain  periodical 
payments  are  made  yearly,  or  half-yearly ;  and  whenever 
such  payments  are  omitted  from  any  cause,  the  whole  in- 
vestment is  forfeited,  whatever  amount  of  money  may  then 
have  been  paid.     Now  comparatively  few  men  are  in  such 
a  position  that  they  can  prudently  engage  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  once  or  twice  a  year,  besides  their  other  and,  as 
they  think,  more  necessary  payments. 

229.  Painfully  clear  evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
fact,  that  of  those  who  commence  paying,  so  many  forfeit, 
that  about  two  millions  sterling  of  such  property  is  an- 
nually lost,   and  the   greater  part  of  the  money  paid  is 
retained  by  the  offices,  and  becomes  their  profit.     Some 
offices   pay  all  their   expenses  from  the  profit  on  lapsed 
policies.     Inestimably  valuable  as  Life  Assurance  is,  we 
ought  not  to  feel  surprise  that  prudent  men  should  hesitate 
before   committing   themselves   to   such  engagements,   es- 
pecially when  the  penalty  is  so  very  severe. 

230.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  offices 
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and  the  public,  practical,  and  I  believe  equitable  ways  of 
obviating  this  grave  difficulty.  Let  an  office  name  the 
expensed  of  cfteuting  an  assurance,  and  let  this,  with  one 
or  t\vo  of  the  annual  premiums  paid,  be  taken  to  cover  the 
risk  incurred  and  be  subtracted  from  the  whole  amount 
already  paid  on  the  policy,  whenever  the  owner  of  it  can 
pay  no  more  ;  and  then,  let  the  remainder  be  paid,  without 
interest,  at  death,  or  such  other  time  as  the  original  policy 
would  have  been  paid.  The  office  would  thus  lose  nothing, 
and  would  be  sure  to  make  some  profit  from  the  interest 
on  this  fund,  or  from  the  policy  being  renewed  or  revived, 
when  better  times  come. 

231.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  no  doubt,   greatly 
extend  the  application  of  money,   to  investments   on  life. 
Still  I  would  urgently  recommend  the  introduction  of  anew 
principle,  in  doing  Life  Assurance  business.      All  offices 
will  give  a  £100  policy  for  one  payment,  say  at  25,  for  the 
sum  of  £40  19s.  3d.,  paid  down  at  once,  and  nothing  more 
to  pay.     And  if  so,  why  not  give  a  £50  policy  for  half 
that  sum,  a  £5  policy  for  £2  Is.,  or  for  every  pound  paid 
give  £2  8s.  lOd.  ?    The  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  compound 
interest  of  money  are  such,  that  an  office  can  do  this  with 
safety,  and  make  a  profit  by  it,  and  why  should  not  they 
do  so,  if  it  will  pay? 

232.  One  office  in  London  has  offered,   for  ten  years  or 
more,  to  give  a  £100  policy  on  a  healthy  life,  aged  25,  for 
£43  7s.,  and  to  return  this  sum  back  again  to  the  assured, 
with  10s.  lid.  per  annum  added  to  it  for  interest,  whenever 
the  policy  was  given  up  and  the  whole  transaction  cancelled. 
This  they  call  Deposit   Assurance,  but  I  call  it  Assurance 
Banking;  for,   on  this  plan,   an  assured  person  has  quite 
equal  control  over  all  the  money  he  has  paid,  to  assure  his 
life,  as  he  has  over  his  balance  at  his  bankers. 

233.  Believing  I  saw  in  this  principle,   a  practical  and 
sale  means  for  elevating  the  great  mass  of  my  industrious 
countrymen  and  their  families,   I  have,   for  several  years, 
been  preparing  a  plan,  by  which  to  bring  it  into  practical 
operation.     While  down  in  Scotland  during  the  spring  of 
1 849,  giving  the  Free  Lectures  of  our  Association  on  Health 
and  Wealth,  I  named  the  subject  to  the  universally  known 
and  admired  Robert  Chambers,  who  informed  me  he  believed 
one   of  their  Edinburgh  Life  Offices  was   actually  doing 
business,  on  a  somewhat  similar  system.     And  so  I  found 
it  was. 
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234.  The  United  Deposit  Assurance  Company  has  been 
issuing  policies  for  £1,  on  the  terms  named  in  the  last^section, 
since  1845,  and  doing  a  very  successful  business.     Of  this 
the  worthy  manager  of  the  office  gave  me  ample  evidence, 
by  showing  me  their  books,   and  explaining  the  whole  of 
their  system.     In  return  for  his  kindness  I  named  to  him 
my  plan,  of  which  he  not  only  expressed  an  approval,   but 
voluntarily   oifered  to  render  any  assistance  he  could  in 
carrying  it  out;  but  their  office,  I  was  sorry  to  find,  would 
not  cultivate  business  out  of  Scotland,  for  some  time  to  come. 

235.  On  returning  to  England  in  June,  1849,  I  saw  no 
better  plan  for  bringing  my  own  views  on  the  subject  before 
the  world,  than  publishing  this  work;   which  I  promised, 
with  four  others,  for  teaching  Physical,  Industrial,   Reli- 
gious, Moral,  and  Political  self-knowledge,  in  1840;  and  for 
which  works  I  have  been  preparing  materials  twenty  years, 
and  contriving  plans  for  training  students  upon  them,  when 
they  are  published.     Before  I  had  written  ten  of  these  pages, 
however,  a  new  office  about  to  be  established,  proposed  to 
carry  my  views  into  practical  operation. 

236.  I  therefore  allowed  the  theoretic  exposition  of  my 
plans  to  wait  awhile  on  their  practical  application,   in.  real 
business;  as  it  would  be  much  better,  to  point  to  a  thing 
really  done  in  England,  under  all  the  advantages  experience 
can  give,  than  at  a  first  experiment  in  Scotland,  that  was  not 
extended  to  England.     For  more  than  a  year  I  neglected 
both  business  and  professional  duties,   and  even  the  most 
interesting  labours  of  our  Association  were  postponed,  as  I 
only  gave  twenty-eight  Free  Lectures  and  Lessons  (luring 
the  year,    to   9,746   persons;    against  ninety-nine   in   the 
previous  year,  to  31,004  persons. 

237.  By  the  almost  continuous  application  of  such  ener- 
gies and  talent  as  I  possess,   I  got  the  new  office  into  a 
capital  house  and  business  position,   at  a  mere  nominal 
expense,  by  midsummer,  1850;  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  parties  continued  to  refuse,  for  more  than  two 
months  after  they  were  ready  for  doing  business,   to  allow 
of  any  business,  being  done.     I  therefore  sat  down,   and 
hurriedly  wrote  my  book,  and  thus  throw  these  principals 
open  for  adoption  by  the  Assurance  world;   considering  a 
year  quite  time  enough  to  lose,   out  of  the  best  part  of  a 
man's  life,  without  any  return,  either  for  private  or  public 
good  from  it. 
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238.  As  it  will  be  impossible,  in  a  small  elementary 
work  like  this,  to  develope  all  the  proposed  improvements 
in  Life  Assurance  and  Banking,  as  they  will  be  done  in 
Part  II;  it  must  suffice  here  to  have  suggested,  in  Sec.  230, 
a  practical  plan  for  obviating  the  loss  of  money  by  ordinary 
investments  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  next  Lesson,  to  explain 
Banking  Assurance  a  little.  When  these  two  things  are 
done,  every  assured  person  will  feel  that  his  property  is 
justly  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  at  death,  while 
the  interests  of  the  office  would  be  fully  and  equitably  pro- 
tected. All  objections  to  Life  Assurance,  on  these  grounds, 
would  then  be  effectually  removed. 

LESSOR  XYIII. 

On  Assurance  Banking. 

239.  The  most  vitally  important  change  I  would  urge, 
in  preserving  wealth,  is  the  adoption  of  Banking  Assurance. 
Any  existing  office  that  likes,  may  do  it;  and  I  am  willing 
to  explain  to  them,  any  business  details  for  the  ready  and 
safe  doing  of  it,  as  freely  as  I  render  any  public  services, 
that  can  promote  the  good  of  my  own  order,   the  "Working 
Classes.     These  classes  in  Scotland  have  the  advantages  of 
Banking  Assurance,  and  why  should  not  English  working 
men  have  an  equal  share  of  the  blessings  of  Life  Assurance 
offered  them,  as  their  brethren  in  the  north  have? 

240.  They  are  I  am  sure  not  less  worthy,  and  they  have 
far  more  money  to  invest  in  these  ways,  than  similar  classes 
in  Scotland  can  have.     And  I  believe  they  will  so  invest 
money,  to  the  extent  of  millions  sterling  annually,  if  the 
opportunity  be  fairly  given  them.      For  what  will  then 
be  the  altered  position  of  the  humbler  classes,  in  safely 
preserving  any  little  "Wealth  they  can  spare? 

241.  Now,  so  many  plans  of  saving,   and  providing  for 
the  future,  are  pressingly  or  temptingly  offered,  that  many 
are  so  long  considering  which  of  them  is  the  best,   they  go 
on  constantly  wasting  what  they  ought  to  save.     On  one 
hand  is  the  old,  rotten,  immoral,  and  unjust  Sick  and  Burial, 
or  Trade  Society;  with  its  tempting  three-pennyworth  of 
beer  on  a  club  night;  which  three-pence,  by- the- way,  would 
buy  a   square   yard  of  good  freehold  land,   in  England ! 
How  many  thousands  have  not  got  the  land,  because  they 
will  keep  having  the  beer,  even  when  they  are  not  thirsty  ? 
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242.  Then,  there  is  the  Savings'  Bank,  which,  generally, 
has  ceased  to  press  its  claims  as  a  safe  method  of  preserving 
Wealth,  since  its  legal  security  became  so  doubtful;   and  it 
can  have  little  claim  on  popular  sympathy,  till  it  admits  of 
its  depositors  having  a  voice  in  its  management;   at   least, 
of  those  who  have  £5  in  the  bank  for  three  months.     Build- 
ing and  Freehold  Land  Societies  present  a  strong  claim; 
And  clubs  for  money,  clothes,  furniture,  and  coals,  and  a 
host  of  other  things,  make  a  general  scramble  for  the  few 
spare  pence  a  poor  man  may  now  and  then  have  in  his 
pocket. 

243.  But,  when  Banking  Assurance  is  established,   and 
its  benefits  become  known,  working  men  and  others  will 
soon  learn  to  disregard  many  of  these,   and  despise  others. 
Every  pound  they  can  save,  by  pennies,  in  the  British  Penny 
Bank,  or  by  shillings,  in  a  well  regulated  Savings'   Bank, 
may  be  invested  in  a  policy  for  a  sum  due  at  death,  according 
to  their  age  and  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  paying  it. 
and  thus  a  constantly  growing  fund — a  real  "  balance  at  their 
bankers" — may  be  always  at  command  for  any  purpose 
during  life,  or  for  effectually  providing  for  their  family 
afterwards. 

244.  Instead  of  just  receiving  out  the  same  sum  of  money 
that  had  been  paid  in,  as  is  now  done  by  common  banks 
at  the  death  of  their  customers,  twice  that  sum,  frequently 
more,  would  be  paid;  not  in  charity,  but  as  of  right;  though 
the  money  might  not  have  been  in  the    Assurance  Bank 
more  than  a  few  years,  months,  or  even  days.     During  life 
all  the  money  paid  in  could  be  withdrawn  as  from  a  bank; 
or  it  could  be  borrowed  as  a  loan,  at  interest,  without 
altering  the  sum  due  at  death  on  the  policy. 

245.  Thus,  in  health,  or  in  sickness,  in  bad  times,   or 
good  ones,  for  entering  on,  or  increasing  business,   a  fund 
would    be  at  command,   saved  without  trouble  or  much 
sacrifice,  and  preserved  with  as  much,  or  more  certainty  of 
being  safe,  as  the  funds  in  the  Bank  of  England  are.     For 
working  men's  money  would  then  be  secured  and  protected 
by  the  very  same  laws  that  secure  and  protect  the  property 
of  the  law -makers  of  our  country. 

246.  Perhaps  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  those  who  make 
our  laws,  have  money  invested  in  life  offices,   though  but 
few  of  them  have  money  in  Savings'  Banks,  or  in  Friendly 
Societies.     Self-interest  has  therefore  Induced  them,  to  do 
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for  life  assurance  and  joint  stock  banking,  what  they  have 
unfortunately  not  done  for  Savings"  Banks  and  scarcely  for 
Friendly  Societies.  Nor  indeed  can  they,  till  the  owners  of 
the  funds  are  admitted  to  share  the  management,  of  the 
institutions  in  which  those  funds  are  deposited. 

12 47.  Small  as  are  the  present  inducements  to  save,  among 
the  humhler  class,  the  more  economical  and  forethoughtful 
of  them  have  already  saved  more  than  £40,000,000,  sterling, 
in  Savings'  Banks,  Friendly  Societies,  and  other  similar  ways. 
This  sum  would  soon  be  doubled  under  the  operation  of 
v.mce  Banks.  As  a  working  man's  savings  would  then 
be  paid  twofold  to  his  family,  if  he  died ;  and  while  he  lived 
he  could  always,  out  of  his  growing  fund  at  his  banker's, 
get  any  sums  he  liked  and  could  afford,  to  set  apart  as 
endowments  for  his  children  when  they  come  of  age ;  or  as 
an  annuity  for  himself  or  his  wife,  when  they  become  old , 
or  to  buy  a  house,  should  his  prospects  in  life  be  so  certain 
and  settled  in  one  place  as  to  make  this  prudent,  in  our 
very  locomotive  age. 

248.  For  these,  or  any  of  the  thousand  other  purposes  in 
which  ready  money  is  known  to  be  so  useful,  all  funds  saved 
in  these  banks  could  be  as  readily  applied  as  if  they  were  in 
other  banks,  and  more  so.     Such  banks  would  be  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  all  those  parties  who  have   already 
assured  their  lives,  on  the  annual  premium  system.    By  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  their  ordinary  balance  at  their  banker's, 
to  an  Assurance  Bank,  they  would  receive  a  policy  for  about 
double  its  amount. 

249.  Should  they  ever  after,  at  any  period  of  life,  find  it 
impossible  to  pay  the  premium  on  their  life  policy,   they 
could  write  to  their  Assurance  Bankers,  giving  instructions 
for  the  payment  of  their  premium,  which  would  be  done  for 
them,  out  of  their  own  available  funds;  which  sum  could  be  as 
readily  replaced  when  money  came  in,  as  the  same  money 
could  be  paid  into  a  common  bank.     The  greater  portion  of 
the  £2,000,000,  now  annually  lost  in  lapsed  policies,  might 
be  thus  saved  to  its  prudent  forethoughtful  owners. 

250.  Banking  Assurance  also  possesses  many  advantages 
over  the  usual  plan  of  business,  to  Life  Offices  themselves, 
especially  to  young  offices.     AVhen  a  new  Life  Office  has  re- 
ceived £100   in  premiums,  on  forty  different  aged  lives, 
ranging  from  15  to  55,  it  has  incurred  a  liability  on  these 
lives  to  pay  about  £2,700,  during  its  first  year;  while  its  lia- 
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bilities  for  receiving  £100,  from  the  same  parties  on  this 
system,  would  not  exceed  £280.  This  compensating-  pro- 
perty of  the  principal,  will  aid  in  reconciling  offices  to  its 
adoption,  though  the  enormous  profits  made  by  lapsed 
policies,  are  too  tempting  to  avaricious  minds,  to  permit  of 
their  being  voluntarily  relinquished,  at  an  early  da)-. 

251.  To  the  benevolent,  and  to  the  minds  of  statesmen, 
Assurance  Banking  furnishes  an  entirely  new  means,   for 
promoting  provident  habits,  among  millions  of  our  indi  i 
population.      It    can    be    adapted    to    their    every    want. 
No   sick,    burial,    or   trades'    club   can  possess   any    claim 
to  be  compared  for  a  moment,  as  to  their  advantages  and 
safety,  with  an  Assurance  Bank.      There  can  be  no  loss 
from  mismanagement,  no  offices  to  serve,  no  drink,  no   for- 
feits, or  fines ;  and  no  disappointment  from  the  box  being 
closed,  or  the  pay  reduced  from  want  of  funds. 

252.  "Whatever  is  engaged  to  be  paid,  must  and  will  be 
paid,  in  full,  and  to  the  hour.     Whatever  a  man  saves,  there- 
fore, he  has  not  only  full  control  over  it,  but  is  sure  of  the 
cumulative  interest,  arising  from  the  Life  Assurance  principal 
being  fully  enjoyed  by  his   famly.     All   these   policies   are 
equal  to  the  best  securities,  for  the  full  amount  paid  on  them, 
and  can  always  be  used  wherever  security  or  trust  is  required, 
for  any  purpose. 

253.  The  principles  of  Life  Assurance  are  applied  in  a 
thousand  forms  or  more,  to  provide  for  future  wants.     Money 
may  not  only  be  invested  for  seeming  any  sum  at   death ; 
but  to  receive  the  sum  during  lifetime,  at  any  period  of  life. 
It  is  then  called  an  Endowment.     A  parent  can  secure  any 
sum,  on  any  or  each  of  his  children  attaining  1 4, 2 1 ,  or  any  other 
age;  by  paying,  in  annual  premiums  or  one  sum,  but  a  much 
smaller  sum,  than  the  amount  to  be  received.     For  a  compara- 
tively small  annual  payment,  a  newly-married  man  can  secure 
£50,  £500,  or  any  other  sum  to  be  paid  to  each  and  every  child 
his  wife  may  have  during  their  lives,  on  each  child  attaining 
21,  or  any  other  age.     This  is  called  the  Endowment  of 
future  children,  and  is  about  the  best  form  of  investment  for 
men  with  small  fixed  incomes,  who  are  married. 

254.  For  bachelors,  maidens,  widows,  and  all  those  who 
wish  to  invest  their  property,  or  any  particular  portion  of  it, 
so  that  it  will  be  certain  to  secure  an  income  to  them  during 
their  own  lives,  Annuities  are,  of  all  other  forms,  the   best. 
A  very  high  rate  of  interest  is  secured  beyond  doubt,  with 
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no  further  trouble  than  calling  or  sending  for  the  money  in 
money,  on  the  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  days,  when  it 
is  due. 

.  Xone  of  these  forms  of  investment  are  ever  influ- 
enced by  bad  trade,  commercial  disaster,  or  political  revolution. 
They  are  governed  and  protected  by  laws  and  regulations,  thui 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  human  certainty  and  security. 
All  persons  unacquainted  with  business,  ought  always  to 
invest  their  money  in  some  of  these  ways.  In  Life  Assu- 
rance, Endowment,  Annuity,  or  Banking  Assurance  invest- 
ment, and  Fire  or  Marine  Insurance.  They  may  then  rest 
in  peace,  and  fully  enjoy  their  honourably  gotten  wealth. 

LESSOX  XIX. 

On  Personal  Enjoyment  of  Wealth. 

256.  "When  money,  real  estate,  or  any  kind  of  property, 
is  actually  in  our  own  undisputed  possession — won  from  the 
surrounding  elements,   regularly  inherited,    or  honourably 
bequeathed  to  us — how  can  it  be  most  constantly  and  deli- 
ciously  enjoyed,  by  us  and  ours  r     As  it  is  so  ordered  that  man 
can  only  once  have  the  spending  of  the  same  sums  of  money, 
and  as,  when  spent,  he  cannot  twice  consume  his  purchase, 
"both  have  his  cake  and  eat  it;"  how  can  Wealth  be  so 
enjoyed,  as  to  leave  sacred  the  rights  of  posterity  ? 

257.  Before  answering  this  inquiry  we  may  just  observe, 
that  we  can  lay  out  our  money  in  many  things  that  are  not 
consumed  in  the  using,  some  things  being  in  fact  better, 
the  more   we  use  them.     The   sums  a  poor  man  spends 
out  of  his  scanty  earnings,  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
if  it  be  a  good  education,  well  suited  to  their  personal  qualities 
and  expected  position,  is  a  seed  sown  that   may   produce   a 
hundred,  yea,  a  thousand  fold. 

258.  lie  who  spends  a  shilling  in  a  good  practically  useful 
book,  obtains  for  his  money,  a  source  of  profit  and  enjoy- 
ment for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  neighbours.     All  may 
equally  enjoy  it  at  one  cost.     While  he  who  wastes  a  shil- 
ling on  a  bottle  of  public  house  physic— ale,  stout,  whiskey, 
or  the  like — would  be  laughed  at,  or  thought  insane,   if  he 
sent  his  empty  bottle  round  to  other  people,  after  he  had 
used  its  contents  and  made  himself  worse  by  using  them. 

259.  The  full  enjoyment  of  Wealth,  of  life,  the  possession 
of  human  happiness,  is,  no  doubt,  universally  desired  by  all 
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men.  Nobody  likes  pain  or  poverty ;  though  so  many  pursue 
conduct  that  cannot  fail  to  bring  distress,  suffering,  or  disgrace-. 
No  class  of  animals  suffer  so  much  pain  as  man  does.  Ignorance, 
prejudice,  passion,  or  the  inveterate  customs  of  society,  are 
the  causes  of  this.  These,  not  unfrequently,  prevent  happi- 
ness from  being  enjoyed,  when  the  means  of  enjoying  it  are 
possessed,  as  far  as  Wealth  can  procure  them.  One  or  two 
pleasures — especially  sensual  ones — can  no  more  give  real 
human  happiness,  than  "one  swallow  can  make  a  summer." 

260.  Itis  however  quite  clear,  a  man  cannot  be  very  happy 
while  he  is  hungry  and  can  get  no  food;  thirsty,  and  without 
water  to  drink;  naked,  and  nothing  to  put  on;  or  houseless, 
and  knows  not  where  to  find  a  home.     Nor  can  he  be  very 
comfortable,  while  he  is  in  constant  fear  of  personal  harm, 
of  injury  to  his  character  and  property,  of  persecution  for 
conscience'  sake,  or  of  eternal  perdition  after  this  life. 

261.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  whatever  secures,  or 
tends  to  secure  for  man,  a  suitable  supply  of  food  to  eat,  water 
to  drink,  raiment  to  put  on,  house-shelter  to  protect  from 
personal  harm,  or  equitable  and  justly-administered    laws 
to  protect  character,  property,  and  institutional  rights,    and 
to  instruct  him  and  his  in  virtuous  conduct  and  religious  duty, 
— these  must  directly  promote  man's  happiness.     And  what- 
ever prevents,  or  tends  to  prevent,  the  accomplishment  of 
each,  or  any  of  these  objects,  must  retard  or  be  obstructive, 
of  human  happiness. 

262.  And  yet  human  happiness  does  not  consist  in  eating 
or  drinking,  in   clothing   or  house-shelter,    in  educational 
advantage,  scientific  attainments,  civil  or  political  privileges; 
in  earthly  possessions  and  honours,  nor  even  in  sound  religious 
views.    But  it  consists  in  possessing  and  properly  enjoying  a 
due  share  of  each  and  all  of  these,  with  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  grateful  devotional  feelings;  and  after  doing  duty 
as  fully  as  if  present  and  eternal  happiness  depended   on  it, 
resting,  in  child-like  humility,  \>\\i  firm  faith  on  the  Promises. 

263.  Looking  practically  at  common  life  as  it  is,  what 
do  we  find  to  be  the  usual  guides,  in  search  after  happiness  ? 
See  a  youth  in  his  prime,  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world 
as  he  thinks,  sally  forth  in  quest  of  enjoyment.  What  docs 
he  generally  think  of,  or  do  ? — does  he  not  mostly  look  out 
for  something  nice  to  eat,  tasty  to  drink,  and  smart  to  put  on 
him  ? — all(i  what  then  ?  When  he  has  eaten  and  drunk  stimu- 
lating aliment  till  he  is  excited,  and  the  passions  are  become 
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inflamed,  he  plunges  wildly  into  indulgences  that  destroy 
all  moral  purity  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  considers 
the  fairer  part  of  creation  as  a  purchaseable  commodity, 
if  the  price  be  paid  and  a  fair  opportunity  offers. 

1204.  Xo  man  who  has  thus  indulged  for  once,  can  ever 
so  fully  and  confidingly  enjoy  the  delicious  social  pleasure, 
flowing  from  the  spotless  purity  of  unsuspecting  female 
virtue ;  in  her  various  relations  of  wife,  mother,  and 
daughter,  as  he  could  have  enjoyed  them  had  this  grave  crime 
never  been  committed.  And  then,  because  Wealth  has  been 
abused,  and  become  a  snare  under  the  influence  of  ignorance 
and  passion,  we  hear  such  men  often  complain  of  life  being- 
dull — of  there  being  no  real  enjoyment ;  and  we  frequently 
see  health  lost,  character  stained,  and  success  in  life  blighted, 
by  the  many  delusive  attempts  to  enjoy  Wealth,  in  ways  in 
which  God  never  designed  it  to  be  enjoyed. 

265.  Great  changes   are  rapidly   taking  place,  in  our 
opinions,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  enjoying  Wealth.     It 
extends  even  to  the  highest  and  the  richest ;  the  millionaire 
and  the  monarch.    Our  truly  beloved  Queen  leads  the  way  in 
this  ;  and,  by  showing  her  own  subjects  and  the  world  that 
she  is  a  woman,  wife,  and  mother,  as  well  as  a  "  mighty 
Ruler  of  Xations ;"    she  has  effectually  discarded  all  the 
old  anchorite   monastic   feeling  that   hitherto   condemned 
royalty  to  spend  its  days  in  cell-like  seclusion,  or  its  nights 
in  feasting,  revelling,  or  something  worse  ;    thus  making  it 
impossible  for  the  real  condition  and  genuine  sentiments  of 
subjects,  except  the  privileged  few,  to  be  known  personally 
by  royally. 

266.  Enormous  Wealth  is  less  and  less  worshipped  every 
year.     It  will  not  now  secure  absolution  from  crime,  as  it 
once  would  in  England.    Still  we  cannot  yet  say  "Mammon" 
is  not  worshipped,  or  that  men  do  not  make  greater  haste  to 
get  rich,  than  to  gain  wisdom  how  to  use  riches  when  pos- 
sessed, so  as  to  secure  happiness  therewith.    Vast  multitudes 
are  still  so  greedy  of  gain,  that  they  will  endure  great 
suffering  to  obtain  Wealth ;    and  try  to  console  themselves 
with  the  delusive  hope,  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  enjoy 
themseives  when  they  have  got  sufficient  money.     But  how 
much  is  sufficient  ?      What  sum  sterling  will  satisfy  the 
modest  or  the  unsatiable  ? 

267.  One  man  savs,    "I  should  be  quite  content  with 
£50  a  year  for  myself,  £50  for  my  wife,  and  £25  or  £30 
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a  year  for  each  of  our  children  till  they  arc  grown  up,  well 
educated,  and  fit  for  the  independent  self-sustaining  business 
of  life.  Others  want  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  times 
these  sums ;  and  even  when  they  have  them,  want  more. 
Their  cravings  for  more,  destroy  all  chance  of  enjoying  what 
they  have  already.  This  is  both  foolish  and  selfishly 
criminal. 

268.  The  man  who  wants  to  add  every  other  man's  field 
to  his  own,  has  not  yet  learned  the  very  salutary  lesson 
that  our  happiness  depends  on  others,  especially  those  about 
us,  more  than  it  depends  upon  "Wealth.     Thousands  of  ser- 
vants are  far  happier  than  their  lords  are.      (See  Sees.  28  to 
30,  and  36  to  48).      A  moment's  reflection  will,  indeed, 
convince    most    persons   that    the   amount   of    enjoyment 
derivable  from  Wealth,  depends  very  much  on  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  obtained.      The  physical  and  the  moral 
laws  conspire  to  make  earned  bread  eat  sweeter  than  any 
other. 

269.  Some  minds  are,  indeed,  so  constituted  that  they 
have  more  real  enjoyment  in  the  getting  of  Wealth,  than 
in  the  spending  of  it  on  themselves.     They  look  on  it  as 
being  merely  entrusted  to  them,  and  they  are  extremely 
solicitous  to  execute  their  trust  well.     In  no  country  on  the 
earth,  and  in  no  period  of  the  world's  history,  was  this  class 
ever  so  numerous  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain  in  the  present 
day.    May  their  bounty  be  so  wisely  and  generally  dispensed 
as  to  remove  all  poverty  and  disease,  by  training  all  our 
youth  to  know  and  obey  the  only  Laws  by  which  Health 
and  "Wealth  can  be  constantly  obtained,  and  really  enjoyed. 

270.  Every  man  may  safely  conclude  that  great  Wealth 
is  not  desirable,  for  its  own  sake  alone.    All  men,  who  have 
health  and  their  senses,   may  see,   and  in  some  measure 
enjoy  all  other  men's  property ;    though  they  have  no  right 
to  the  rents  and  profits.     Wealth,  is  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  character  of  that  end,  whether  sweet  or  bitter,  joyous 
or  illusory,  depends,  under  God's  blessing,  mainly  on  our- 
selves.    When  we  have  Wealth,  we  are  free  to  use  or  abuse 
it ;    but,  having  mi  wisely  abused  it,  we  cannot  escape  the 
punishment  due  for  the  abuse  of  it. 

271.  Some  people,  when  they  have  got  as  much  Wealth 
as   they  want,    feel,    on   calm   reflection,  that  they  have 
obtained  it  by  means  which   their   conscience  can  never 
approve.      They   cannot   therefore,    enjoy  it,   and  wisely 
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resolve  to  restore  it.  Our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
frequently  announcing  restitutions  of  this  kind,  made  to 
John  Bull.  We  see,  in  fact  just  now,  a  whole  nation 
strongly  labouring  under  this  feeling.  The  foul  blot  of 
slavery' is  so  deeply  felt  by  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  abolition  of  it  appears  so 
distant  or  hopeless,  that  they  have  organized  liberation 
societies,  to  "  hush  up"  conscience  about  slavery,  by  buying 
slaves  and  sending  them  back  free  to  their  own  country, 
Africa.  But  the  chief  practical  effect  of  this  system  is,  to 
cause  more  slaves  to  be  bred  and  reared ;  though  it  may 
ease  the  consciences  of  some  people,  who  could  not  be  com- 
fortable unless  they  spent  some  of  their  Wealth  this  way. 

272.  The  truly  wise  man  seeks  Wealth  according  to 
God's  laws ;    and*  takes   pleasure  in  the  search  after,   in 
winning  it.      He  invests  it  in  the  best,  most  safe,  and 
remunerative  ways  known ;  and  having  obtained  it,  he  and 
his  enjoy  it,  in  those  ways  and  within  those  wise,  rational, 
conservative  limits,  that  heaven's  laws  and  all  earth's  experi- 
ence prove  to  be  the  best.     Our  object  has  been,  and  is,  to 
show  what  these  conditions  are,  and  then  to  urge  men  to 
accept  them,  free  as  blows  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  as  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  to  all  sinners  who  have 
truly  "  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 

LESSOX   XX. 
On  National  Enjoyment  of  Wealth. 

273.  Though  every  person  in  Great  Britain  may  not  be 
growing  rich  quite  so  fast  as  they  could  wish,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  we  are  members  of  a  rising  com- 
munity— a  community  that  may  safely  put  down  its  total 
increase  of  Wealth,  from  year  to  year,  at  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  sterling,  according  to  the  fruitfulncs's  of  the  seasons 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce.     A 
people  who  can   afford  to  spend  forty  millions  a  year  in 
road-making,  must  be  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances. 

274.  But  are  we  becoming  happier,  as  fast  as  we  grow 
richer:     Is  the  national  strength  and  health  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  national  riches  ?     Arc  we 
more  kind  and  affectionate  one  towards  another,  than  when 
we  had  so  much  less  of  this  world's  goods,  than  we  have  at 
the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  r     Does 
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"Wealth  grow  as  rapidly  as  it  might  do,  if  every  citizen  did 
his  duty  manfully  to  his  country  ?  Who  does,  and  who 
does  not,  their  duty  in  creating  national  Wealth  ? 

275.  Up  to  this  very  day,  the  world  generally  seems  to 
consider  that  the  chief  object  for  which  national  Wealth  is 
required,   is   to   spend  it  in   getting   "  glory" — "martial 
glory."     Men  will  all  confess  that  there  is  nothing  very 
glorious  in  slaughtering  a  lot  of  oxen,   sheep,   calves,  or 
lambs ;    or  even  in  shooting  inoffensive  hares,  pheasants, 
and  partridges ;    and  all  will  express  horror  at  the  bare 
mentioning  of  shooting  a  fellow-man,  from  whatever  comer 
of  the  world  he  may  come.     And  yet  they  wrill  talk  of  the 
"  glory" — "  the  immortal  glory"  of  shooting  to  death,  or 
maiming  for  life,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  whom  they  never  saw  in  their  lives  ! 

276.  From  being  "  used  to  it,"  or  from  the  flaring  show, 
or  pageantry,  as  it  is  called,  with  which  all  this  is  done, 
we — even   we,     enlightened    Britons — still   act   on   these 
strange  principles.     This  very  year,  and  eveiy  year,   we 
epend  more  than  £40,000,000  sterling  in  paying  for  such 
"  glory  "  as  this  ;   "  glory  won  "  or  "  glory  to  be  won  here- 
after !"     It  makes  one  sick  to  write  the  fact ;  and  the  most 
unaccountable  thing  about  it  is,  that  not  a  man  in  these 
realms,   scarcely  the  men  who  live  by  it — (what  an  awful 
trade  !) — will  defend  it.      Indeed,  some  of  these  men  have 
so  much  of  the  man  left  in  them  as  to  condemn  it.     Then 
why  continue  it  ? 

277.  Yes,    why  continue   spending   so   much   national 
"Wealth,  if  nobody  enjoys  the  spending  of  it  ?    Why  ?    Just 
because  we  are  ignorant,  and  sensual,  and  brutish.     Because 
we  allow  old  habits,  or  passion,  or  interested  party  influ- 
ences to  prevail ;  over  reason,  justice,  and  commoi]  sense. 
If  Lesson  Y.  were  universally  known  and  believed,  all  this 
would  be  done  away.     But  this  is  not  the  only  national  sin 
we  commit  against  the  Laws  of  Wealth.     We  spend  at  least 
£70,000,000  a  year  in  drink,  smoke,  and  the  like,  that  not 
only  does  no  one  any  good,  but  a  great  deal  of  physical  and 
moral,  yea,  we  may  add,  spiritual  harm. 

278.  What  Heathen  darkness  still  hovers  over  our  land  ! 
Blessed  is  the  man,  the  woman,  the  child,  who  can  say, 
"  I  am  not  blinded  by  that  darkness.     I  never  fly  in  the 
face  of  Providence,  by  flinging  away  any  Wealth  I  may 
get,  in  these  sinful  ways.     I  endeavour  to  employ  all  the 
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Wealth  entrusted  to  me,  according  to  the  best  light  I  can 
obtain  from  God's  Word — His  prophetic  revelations  in 
ancient  times — and  the  teaching  of  scientific  discoveries, 
and  human  experience — the  modern  revelations  of  His 
hidden  mysteries,  and  wonder-working  laws,  in  onr  own 
most  favoured  times." 

279.  This,  however,  is  not  enough.     We  mnst  not  only 
obey  these  laws,  all  of  them,  ourselves,  but  we  must  teach 
others  to  obey,  too.     Man  cannot  live  to  himself  alone. 
The  secluded  hermit,  is  a  selfish,  recreant  sinner.      He  who 
will  not  help  "  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  "  help  the  working  of  God's  providence,  whose  laws  "he 
hath  not  seen?"     ISTo,  we  must  all  of  us  learn  to  know, 
and  train  ourselves  to  obey,  all  God's  laws ;  physical,  eco- 
nomic, moral,  and  spiritual ;  and  then  endeavour,  as  far  as 
our  position  will  allow,  to  teach  others  to  know,  and  train 
them  to  obey,  these  laws.     This  is  the  true  enjoyment,  the 
real  unalloyed  luxury,  of  doing  good. 

280.  Let  us  never  waste,  either  individual  or  national 
wealth,  on   intoxicating  drink,    or   intoxicating   war — on 
smoke  from  tobacco,  or  from  saltpetre — for  no  intelligent, 
rational  man,  can  take  pleasure  in  any  of  these  things  ;  and 
money  once  spent  in  them,  is  gone  for  ever.     The  spender, 
be  it  man  or  nation,  can  never  have  the  money  back  again. 
Teach  the  people,  that  it  is  their  blood  flows  so  lavishly 
on  the  battle  field — that  the  bodies  of  their  fathers  have 
been  left  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  in  every  clime,  to  fester 
and  pollute  the  air — that  the  talent  which  has  been  mis- 
directed in  marshalling  them  to  meet  destruction,  to  get 
"glory"  for  the  nation,  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace — and  that  the  untold  Wealth 
lost,  in  paying  for  all  this,  has  been  abstracted  from  the 
capital  that  would,  otherwise,  have  paid  for  useful  labour. 

281.  Some  men  who  live  by  these  things  still  profess  to 
believe,  that  if  those  who  have  money,  do  not  continue  to 
pay  taxes,  to  buy  red  or  blue  coats  for  poor  ignorant  men 
to  wear,  after  being  made  into  soldiers  and  sailors;  and 
muskets,  bayonets,  and  swords ;  powder,  balls,  and  cannon, 
for  them  to  use ;  and  barracks  for  them  to  live  in,  these 
men  would  bo  a  cumber  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     They 
say,  "  the  world  has  nothing  better  for  these  men  to  do ; 
they  were  bred,  fed,  and  reared,  to  be  food  for  cannon,  and 
they  are  little  fit  for  anything  else." 
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282.  Now  this  is  all  false.  Consult  these  humble  men, 
and  you  will  find  that  ignorant  as  they  are,  stingy  as  the 
nation  is  in  its  education  of  them,  they  will  everywhere 
tell  you,   "we  do  not  want  to  be  shot,  or  to  be  always  in 
danger  of  being  shot.     We  want  the  nation  to  invest  its 
capital   in  something  else,  than  munitions  of  war.      "We 
want  our  sons  educating,    so  that   they  will  understand 
better  what  a  drum  and  a  fife  mean,  whenever  so  martially 
played  in  our  village  streets.     And  let  our  daughters  also 
be  taught  to  know  the  difference,  if  difference  there  be, 
between  the  man  who  carries  a  sword  by  his  side,  intended 
to  kill  men,  women,  and  children  with ;    and  a   common 
butcher  with  his  bright  whittle,  to  kill  sheep,  and  other 
animals,  for  those  who  eat  flesh  to  feed  upon." 

283.  These  poor  men  as  they  are  called,  will  say,  "  we 
want  a  large  share  of  the  public  taxes  to  remain  in  the 
peoples'  pockets,  and  with  our  own  share  so  left,  we  will 
keep  ourselves  from  the  workhouse  better  than  we  do  now." 
And  should  those  who  still  profess  to  believe  all  the  old 
fallacies  about  war,  tell  these  men  "we  should  lose  our 
colonies,  and  their  valuable  trade,  if  we  reduced  our  arma- 
ments," many  of  them,  with  all  their  educational  disad- 
vantages, are  able  to  reply,  "  we  believe  not.     You  lost 
us  the  brighest  jewel   in   the   British  crown,   our  North 
American  colonies,  by  fighting,  eighty  years  ago ;  but  still 
we  retain  our  trade  with  them;    a  trade  by   which   the 
nation  gains  four  or  five  millions  sterling  clear  money  every 
year ;  while  all  the  profit  on  the  trade  with  our  own  colo- 
nies, is  too  small  a  sum  to  pay  for  governing  and  protecting 
them  !      John   Bull  pays  the  difference   out   of  his   own 
pocket,  for  the  honour.     And  so  he  enjoys  his  Wealth,  docs 
he  ?     We  rather  think  not."     Still  it  is  much  bettor  that 
somebody  should  always  pay  any  reasonable  sum  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  than  to  let  either  be  de- 
stroyed.    This  is  a  tax  which  all  ignorant  nations  must 
pay,  because  they  are  ignorant  and  savage,  or  they  would 
sink  into  utter  barbarism. 

284.  Should  it  be  seriously  urged  that  all  this  is  too  tame 
and  unexciting,  that  life  is  scarcely  worth  having  on  such 
peaceful  quite  terms,  without  war  at  any  time,  with  any 
body;  let  us  point  to  the  scientific,  moral,  and  religious 
truths  that  have  not  yet  dawned,    on  myriads  of  people 
and  thousands  of  governors,   in  all  the  dark  corners  of  the 
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earth.  Let  us  point  at  these  facts,  and  when  we  find  strong 
symptoms  of  pugnacious  combativeness  springing  up  in  any 
quarter,  direct  these  hitherto  troublesome  elements  to  take 
up  some  one  or  more  of  these  truths,  instead  of  mere  dy- 
nastic or  national  symbols ;  and  to  go  forth  valiant  for  the 
fight,  not  spreading  ruin,  devastation,  and  woe,  but  light, 
knowledge,  and  example  around  them,  during  their  whole 
progress,  till  their  triumphant  return  well  laden  with  the 
only  honours  of  war  that  can  ever  become  rational  men. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  highest  state  of  civilization  yet  con- 
ceivable, will  furnish  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  courageous 
daring,  firmness,  or  gallantry,  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  restless  knight-errant;  if  he  possesses  anything  beyond 
mere  brute  force — if  he  has  a  mind  to  think,  and  a  heart 
to  feel,  ^"or  will  all  this  cost  a  tithe  of  the  money  war 
against  property,  life,  and  power  does. 

285.  Facts,  stubborn,  irresistible  facts  on  every   hand, 
compel  all  candid  minds  to  confess,  that  neither  individuals 
nor  nation,  ourselves  included,  have  yet  preserved  and  en- 
joyed Wealth  as  they  might  have  done.     At  the  best  of 
times,  only  a  small  minority  have  ever  done  this.     And 
why  have  they  not?     As  far  as  ignorance  has  been   the 
cause,  that  may  now  be  removed.     Let  us  conclude  these 
Lessons  by  asking,  who  is  disposed  to  aid  in  teaching  the 
laws  by  which  Wealth   may  be  created,  preserved,   and 
enjoyed,  and  to  train  the  people  and  their  CHILDEEX  to  obey 
these   laws  ?     ^lay   every   one   at   least  be   taught,    that 
though  to-morrow  may  never  come  to  present  man,  it  will 
very  likely  come  to  others ;  and  if  when  it  comes,  it  has 
been  robbed  of  its  rights,  it  will  bring  suffering  and  not 
enjoyment.      Let  no  one  attempt  to  enjoy  to-day  at  the 
expense  of  to-morrow.     Do  your  duty  towards  to-morrow, 
and  then  "  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself."     The  last  act  of  Him  who  spake  these  words,  was 
to  provide  a  home  for  his  only  known  dependent  relative, 
his  mother,     3Iay  all  who  b.ar  His  name  fully  enjoy  the 
Wealth  He  gives,  by  duly  providing  for  those  dependent  on 
them,  before  wasting  any  portion  of  it  in  anything  that  is 
not  clearly  necessary  for  life,  health  or  education. 

286.  Such  are  the  various  conditions  on  which  Wealth  is 
bestowed,  by  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  on  individuals,  com- 
munities, and  nations ;  and  wherever  these  conditions  are 
fairly  complied  with,  the  humblest  classes  are  most  likel 
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to  be  clean,  well  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  educated.  Nor 
could  these  blessings  be  confined  to  any  class,  of  an  obe- 
dient community.  All  must  enjoy  them,  as  all  enjoy  the 
genial  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  refreshing  dews  of  heaven. 
The  middle  classes  would  probably  make  less  speculative 
haste  to  get  rich,  and  not  be  so  over  graspingly  avaricious ; 
but  they  would  be  far  more  permanently  well-to-do,  and 
easy  in  their  circumstances,  and  perhaps  exhibit  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  than  they  now  do.  And  it 
may  be  safely  said,  that  the  most  wealthy  class  would  find, 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  incomparably  more  delicious 
sources  of  enjoyment,  than  can  ever  be  furnished  by  being 
drawn  about  in  the  most  easy  of  carriages,  on  the  smoothest 
roads,  by  the  most  sleek,  prancing,  gaily  caparisoned 
horses ;  though  they  be  driven  by  an  obese  coachman,  and 
he  and  the  footman  may  wear  scarlet,  yellow,  or  blue 
clothes,  and  have  their  heads  made  white  with  powder. 

287.  The  children  of  all  classes  would  then,  no  doubt, 
be  thoroughly  educated,  on  every  subject  needful  for  their 
station  and  prospects ;  especially,  in  practical  self-knowledge. 
Educated  by  men  of  principle  fitted  for  the  task,  who  would 
be  made  to  feel  they  lived  in  times  and  worked  for  a  people, 
who    proved  they   believed   the   intellectual  labourer   to 
be  "  worthy  of  iiis  hire."     Such  a  community  would  most 
assuredly  be  found,   on  all  proper  occasions,  comfortably 
seated  in  God's  house,  to  be  instructed  and  edified  on  moral 
and  spiritual  subjects,  by  enlightened  and  practically  ear- 
nest disciples,  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour. 

288.  In  conclusion  let  us  ever  remember,  that  Wealth 
is  given  both  for  present,  and  for  future  enjoyment;  because 
God's  designs  are  continuously  progressive.     The  past  and 
the  present  are  merely  preparative  for  the  future,  in  the 
workings  of  His  all- wise  providence.     May  that  future  not 
bring  punishment  to  us,  or  to  ours.     May  we,  above  all 
things,  escape  eternal  punishment;  through  the  atonement, 
so  fully  and  freely  made  for  us !     Living  as  we  do,  in  a  day 
so  richly  illuminated  by  the  light  of  all  past  days ;  may 
we  so  live,  every  present  day,  as  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
glory  of  that  future  day  of  all  days,  which  shall  never  end ! 
A  day  full  of  health,  riches,  honour,  and  delicious  unalloyed 
felicity,  for  all  God's  children. 

END  OF  PAET  I. 
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290.  "With  every  wise   and  paternal  Government,   the 
material  and  social  well-being  of  the  people,  all  the  people, 
must  ever  be  a  most  important  question.     To  the  people 
themselves,  having  good,  wholesome,   nourishing  food  to 
eat,   and   enough   of  it;    substantial   and  tastefully  made 
garments  to  put  on ;  and  spacious,  healthy,  weather  proof, 
well-furnished  houses  to  dwell  in ;  these  things  must  to 
them,  ever  be  matters  of  the  most  deep  concern.    And  every 
one  of  them  who  knows  and  really  believes,  that  none  of 
these  temporal  blessings  will  come,  without  an  effort  on 
his  part  to  make  them  come,  when  and  as  they  are  wanted ; 
all  are  guilty  of  a  vital  breach  of  duty,  who  neglect  any 
available  chance  of  learning  the  true  conditions,  on  which 
all  these  blessings  are  to  be  effectually  secured  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  themselves  or  their  families. 

291.  The  First  Part  of  this  work  makes  these  conditions 
known,  in  a  popular  manner,  and  in  a  catholic  spirit,  such 
as  best  becomes  a  class-book  intended  for  general  use  among 
a  people,  earnestly  enquiring  after  practical  truth.      We 
now  come  to  the  more  particular,  individual,  or  class  appli- 
cation of  those  principles,  generally  embodied  in  the  pre- 
vious Sections ;   and  to  lay  down  briefly,   some   lines  of 
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conduct  absolutely  necessary  to  be  consistently  carried  out, 
under  every  trial  or  temptation,  before  we  can  expect  to 
enjoy  the  desired  blessings.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  this, 
without  raising  several  most  difficult  and  delicate  questions ; 
questions  which  have  not  yet  been  settled,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  large  class  of  the  community.  Nor  are  they 
likely  to  be  settled,  till  "we  become  far  more  enlightened 
and  self-sacrificing,  than  we  as  yet  are.  Reason  has  still 
many  conquests  to  make,  in  the  domain  of  fashion  and 
feeling. 

292.  The  difficult,  delicate  subjects,  of  pauperism,  popu- 
lation, right  of  interest  in  the  soil,  competition,  communism, 
labour  and  capital,  have  generally  been  treated  in  such  a 
partisan  interested  spirit,  and  many  writers  so  darken  them 
by  their  council,  that  it  is  almost  vain  to  search  for  autho- 
rities on  which  a  writer,  who  does  not  aspire  to  become 
"  a  received  light  "  on  these  questions,  can  base  any  rational 
practical  suggestions.     The  following  leading  article,  taken 
from  the  first  journal  in  Europe,  nearly  two  years  ago,  is 
so  forcible  and  graphically  truthful,  and  shows  so  clearly 
our  culpable  neglect,  in  allowing  generation  after  generation 
to  grow  up,  in  total  ignorance  of  those  great  principles  and 
laws  which  so  vitally  affect  their  social  well-being,  that  it 
is  a  most  acceptable  authority,  and  will  be  found  in  har- 
mony with  much  that  has  been  given,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work.     It  is  therefore  quoted  entire,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  with  the  full  approval  of  its  talented  writer. 

293.  "  The  sterling  qualities  of  the  British  labourer  form  the 
foundation  of  our  national  greatness.     His  hardy  and  indus- 
trious habits,  his  fidelity  to  his  employer,  and  his  domestic 
affections,    impart   strength,    activity,    and  coherence,   to   this 
colossal  system.     His  bone  and  sinew,  his  dexterity,    and  his 
power  of  sustaining  a  long  day's  work,  constitute  the  operative 
force  of  an  industrial  establishment  which  produces  an  income 
estimated  at  three  hundred  millions  a  year,  which,    besides 
other  wonders,  maintains  the  largest  navy  in  the  world,  and 
governs   a  seventh  of  the  whole  human  race.      The  various 
orders  of  British  society  run  into  one  another  by  such  imper- 
ceptible differences,  and  are  so  closely  associated  in  their  mutual 
services,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  the  labouring 
class,  without  involving  the  rest  in  its  praise  or  blame.     What 
is  truly  called  the  national  character  pervades  the  whole  svstem, 
a  truth  so  admitted  and  felt,  that  no  nobleman  of  any  patriotism 
or  sense,  would  be  thankful  for  a  compliment  paid  to  himself, 
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at  the  expense  of  the  people  at  large.  The  habits  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  throw  him  much  amongst  the  sturdy  sons  of  the 
soil,  and  he  everywhere  recognizes  a  sympathy  of  feelings  and 
tastes,  which  makes  the  common  labourer,  so  long  as  he  knows 
his  distance,  a  welcome  companion  for  the  hour.  When  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  a  libel  against  the  labourer  is  a 
libel  against  the  natiou ;  and  when  the  pseudo-economists  tell 
us  that  our  rural  population  are  idle,  stupid,  improvident, 
dependent,  self-indulgent,  communistic,  and  almost  everything 
that  is  despicable  and  mistaken,  they  are  calumniating  not  only 
the  most  hardworking  classes,  but  also  the  most  hardworking 
nation  in  the  world. 

29-i.  "  It  being  then  impossible,  as  we  take  it,  to  deny  the 
general  merits  of  the  English  labourer,  one  cannot  but  feel  the 
necessity  of  characterizing  '  pauperism '  with  something  like 
delicacy  and  reserve.  Nearly  all  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
England  may  be  said  to  be  paupers,  either  actual,  or  past,  or 
prospective.  In  many  counties  there  is  scarcely  a  labourer 
who  does  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  having  to  apply 
for  relief  for  his  family  or  for  himself  in  sickness,  and  who 
does  not  reckon  upon  the  certainty  of  coming  to  his  parish  in 
his  old  age.  There  is  hardly  any  moral  repugnance  to  paro- 
chial relief;  and  though  a  few  individuals,  with  extraordinary 
nobleness  of  sentiment  or  superior  good  fortune,  may  make  a 
point  of  doing  without  it,  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  mass. 
The  average  labourer  believes  that  he  has,  both  in  law  and  in 
nature,  a  claim  upon  that  common  fund  to  which  he  has  so 
largely  contributed  by  the  work  of  his  hands.  On  the  strength 
of  that  belief  and  confident  expectation,  he  hugs  the  land  of  his 
birth,  he  is  content  with  low  wages,  he  'marries  sometimes 
rather  too  young,  he  adopts  an  independent  tone  to  his  em- 
ployer, he  spends  his  wages  as  fast  as  he  earns  them,  he  rarely 
looks  forward  from  one  week  to  another,  much  less  from  one 
year  to  another,  he  falls  sick  without  a  farthing  in  his  pocket, 
he  grows  old  and  in  debt,  he  dies  and  leaves  nothing  behind 
except  the  furniture  of  his  cottage,  and  some  unpaid  accounts. 
His  idea  of  the  Poor  Law  is,  that  it  is  a  species  of  saving  fund, 
or  rather  a  friendly  club,  the  accumulations  of  which  are 
available  for  the  wants  of  all  classes.  Year  after  year  he  wit- 
nesses the  increasing  fruits  of  his  labour ;  he  helps  to  gather 
the  vast  crops  lie  has  helped  to  put  in  the  ground ;  he  sees 
them  carried  off  to  market,  and  thence  to  the  metropolis)  or 
some  great  hive  of  manufactures ;  he  beholds  farm  buildings, 
and  other  edificies  rising  all  around  him,  and  notes  many  an 
acre  fertile  and  clean,  which  once  he  knew  barren  or  wild.  In 
this  rapid  increase  and  unlimited  deposit  of  wealth  he  sees  a 
fund  he  has  helped  to  make,  and  to  which  he  has  some  claim. 
Hence  he  is  a  pauper  and  an  Englishman.  Hence  pauperism, 
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though  the  laws  may  now  make  it  penal,  is  not  disgraceful  in 
the  natural  code  of  the  country. 

295.  "  Pauperism  is  not  a  crime,  but  an  evil,  of  no  common 
magnitude  and  inveteracy.     It  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  population  greater  than  can  be 
employed  on  the  soil  with  profit  to  the  occupier.     We  may  say 
if  we  please  that  the  population  ought  not  to  be  there,  or  that, 
being  there,  it  ought  to  migrate  elsewhere  ;  but  when  we  tell  a 
labourer  he  ought  not  to  have  been  born  in  the  parish,  he  very 
naturally  smiles  at  a  doctrine  which  wrould  make  him  responsible 
for  the  place  of  his  birth ;  and  he  is  generally  as  little  qualified  to 
mend  the  matter  by  migration,  as  a  hand-loom  weaver  is  to 
clear  a  location  for  his  family  in  the  back  woods  of  America. 
In  every  agricultural  district,  the  resources  of  which  have  long 
been  developed  to  their  full  extent,  and  which  has  few  resources 
except  those  of  agriculture,  in  the  course  of  generations  the 
people  have  multiplied  to  an  excess  injurious  to  their  character, 
but  still  more  to  their  happiness.     But  whose  fault  has  this 
been  ?      The  blame  appears  to  us  pretty  equally  distributed 
among  all  classes  of  the  community.     We  pass  by  the  laws 
which  were  enacted  during  the  war  for  the  express  purpose  of 
increasing  the  population.     As  with  the  national  debt,  or  the 
pressgang,  their  plea  was  necessity.     But  can  it  be  pretended 
that  any  positive  and  really  efficacious  measures  have   been 
taken  to  keep  the  population  within  due  limits  ? 

296.  "  It  is  true  that  large  landowners,  especially  where  they 
happened  to  be  the  exclusive   proprietors  of  parishes,   have 
adopted  rough  measures  of  self-defence   by  pulling  down  every 
cottage  on  their  property,  and  driving  their  labourers   else- 
where for  shelter ;  but  though  by  that  means  they  shifted  off 
their  own  poor-rates  upon  their  unfortunate  neighbours,  they 
did  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.     The  labourers  congre'- 
gated  everywhere  in  the  open  parishes,  and  beat  one  another 
down  to  that  pitch  of  degradation  which  has  always  been  found 
a  most  prolific  condition  of  humanity*     In  these  parishes  no 
effort  was  or  could  be  made  to  keep  them  down.     It  always 
answered  the  purposes  of  speculators  to  build  cottages,  for 
there  are  two  creditors  which  a  man  must  pay  in  this  country 
— death  and  his  landlord.     Thus  it  has  happened  that  the 
population  of  our  rural  districts  has  generally  increased  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  agricultural  resources. 

297.  "  The  economists  refer  us  to  the  labour  market.     La- 
bour, they  say,  is  a  commodity,  and  when  it  is  not  wanted  a 
man  has  no   right  to  growr   it,  or,   in  other  words,  to  have 
children.     The  mass  of  mankind,  however,  increase  and  multi- 
ply neither  for  the  public  good,  nor  on  any  sound  speculation 
of  their  private  advantage,  but  simply  by  the  law  of  nature, 
operated  on  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
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placed.  It  so  happens  that  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
country  are  favourable  to  marriage?  and  its  necessary  results. 
The  general  morality  of  the  nation,  and  in  particular  the 
morality  which  it  assumes  in  its  laws,  and  enforces  on  the  poor, 
contributes  to  marriage ;  for  while  the  students  at  our  univer- 
sities, the  young  officers  in  our  army  and  navy,  and  gentlemen 
about  town  of  all  ages  and  description,  find  other  means  of 
gratifying  their  less  lawful  desires,  the  poorer  and  more  scru- 
pulous clodhopper  falls  into  the  sin  of  an  improvident  marriage. 
His  position  offers  him  every  inducement  towards  marriage, 
and  but  few  the  other  way.  *  But  who  is  answerable  for  that 
position  ?  The  nation,  and  in  particular  the  landowner  and 
the  employer,  far  more  than  the  simple  youth  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  simple  girl,  and  marries  her  as  a  matter  of  course. 

298.  "So  long  as  farmers  made  their  younger  labourers  part 
of  their  households,  and  kept  them  in  domestic  comfort,  and 
with  something  of  domestic  restraint,  the  practice,  as  far  as  it 
prevailed,  gave  the  young  man  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  the 
happiness  he  might  otherwise  seek  in  a  household  of  his  own. 
But  when  our  economists  urge  upon  our  young  labourers  the 
duty  of  remaining  single  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day,  they  cannot  possibly  have  considered  what  those  circum- 
stances are.  Wandering  from  master  to  master,  lodging  six  in 
a  bedroom,  over  a  beershop,  or  for  quiet  sake  over  a  stable, 
having  no  place  to  spend  his  evening,  summer  or  winter,  but 
the  "  tap,"  or  the  smithy,  or  wherever  the  rude  spirits  of  the 
village  resort,  the  village  youth  dwells  in  outer  darkness,  amid 
every  possible  desolation  of  heart  and  morality.  To  such  a 
man,  marriage,  be  it  ever  so  imprudent,  is  a  natural  and  an 
honourable  ambition.  He  marries  for  a  home,  and  a  station  ; 
a  locality,  and  an  existence  in  the  local  scale.  "What  is  there 
in  his  circumstances,  or  in  the  institutions  of  his  country,  to 
draw  him  the  other  way  ?  But  little  indeed.  He  is  ignorant  of 
the  world.  He  knows  nothing  a  day's  journey  from  his 
village.  America  to  him  is  only  a  name.  Some  biblical 
antiquities,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
and  compound  division,  constitute  the  chief  part  of  his  intellec- 
tual acquirements.  We  describe  him  as  he  is,  and  as  his 
country  has  made  him.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  he  takes  root 
and  breeds  paupers  in  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth  ?  Not 
exclusively  his  own." 

299.  These  certainly  are  grave,  very  grave  charges  ;  but 
what  is  perhaps  worse,  they  are  too  true,  both  as  to  our 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  population.  My 
own  experience  leads  to  the  conviction,  that  the  youth  in 
rural  agricultural  districts  are  less  liable  to  these  errors, 
than  those  engaged  in  manufactures.  Generally,  parental 
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control  is  so  feeble  among  these  latter  classes,  and  home  has 
so  little  comfort  in  it  and  about  it,  that  family  ties  are  very 
feeble.  A  youth  or  a  maiden,  finding  that  by  their  method 
of  calculation,  their  wages  will  do  much  more  than  pay  for 
their  "  keep,"  having  strong  passions,  and  being  little  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  be  restrained,  by  parents  who  are 
perhaps  no  better  than  they  should  be ;  take  a  lodging  at 
eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings  a  week,  and  leave  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  to  live  with  strangers,  or  at  best,  with 
those  who  cannot  have  parental  feelings  towards  them. 

300.  Thus  God's  design  in  furnishing  parents,  as  natu- 
ral protectors  and   councillors,    humble,    poor,    and   even 
ignorant  though  they  may  be,  is  set  at  naught ;  and  inde- 
pendent life  is  begun  by  many  thousands,  in  open  violation 
of  that  most  holy   command,    "  Honour  thy  father   and 
thy  mother."     How  can  such  young  persons  expect,  that 
the  promise  appended  to  this  command,  the  only  promise 
added  to  any  of  the  ten  commandments,  should  ever  be 
fulfilled  to  them  ?  How  can  they  hope  for  better  treatment 
from  their  own  children,  should  they  ever  have  any,  after 
setting  such  an  example  themselves,  for  the  world's  imita- 
tion?      A  nation  guilty  of  such  wickedness,  must  soon 
become  extinct. 

301.  But  the  practical  question  is,  how  can  we  counteract 
this  evil?     By  what  means  can  we  most  effectually  prevent 
its  extention,  and  lessen  the  consequence  of  our  past  errors 
and  neglect  ?     I  answer,  only  by  improving  and  extending 
education.     God  has  commanded  us  to  TEACH  to  know,  and 
train  to  do ;  but  He  has  no  were  given  either  parents  or 
legislators  authority  to  compel  others  to  observe  certain  lines 
of  conduct,  after  they  begin  independent  life  on  their  own 
account.      All  experience  proves  the  folly  of  such  efforts 
with  people  of  sane  minds,   except  so  far   as   repressing 
actual  crime  makes  this  necessary. 

302.  Many  persons  will,  no  doubt  laugh,    at  the  bare 
mention  of  education,  as  the  best  preventative  of  domestic, 
economic,  and  social  evils.     They  may  have  no  conception 
of  any  means,  by  which  the  two  can  be  connected.     It  is 
true  there  is,  at  present,  little  connection  between  education 
and  the  future  worldly  well-being  of  those  who  are  educated. 
Such  things  seem  never  to  be  thought  of,  in  our  Univer- 
sities, Colleges,   or  schools,  of  any  class.     None  of   these 
institutions  can  envy  the  other,  for  all  are  equally  neglectful. 
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It  was  so,  till  lately,  with  the  subject  of  health.  Number- 
less times  was  I  laughed  at,  during  my  missionary  labours 
to  secure  for  young  people  iu  our  schools,  a  knowledge  of 
the  Health  Laws. 

303.  Several  of  the  principals  of  colleges  have  been  so 
imprudent,  as  to  reply  to  my  personal  entreaties   that  their 
youths  might  have,  what  I  think,  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  learning  God's  law  in  this  matter  while  young, 
"  that  when  they  were  old  they  might  not  depart  from  it " 
— such  educational  authorities  have  said,  "  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  teaching  the  laws  of  health,  our  business  is  to 
teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,   or  other   languages,  mathe- 
matics, or  the  sciences ;  and  to  get  our  students  to  pass 
their  examinations  with  honour.     You  really  must  excuse 
us,  for  leaving  this  subject  to  their  parents  and  Mends  ;  we 
cannot  descend  to  it,  it  is  in  fact,  none  of  our  business." 
My  feelings  have  often  been  most  deeply  lacerated  by  such 
language,  just  as  they  have  been  with  the  language  and 
conduct  of  the  outcasts  in  our  Ragged  Schools. 

304.  Indeed,  looking   at   the   social  body  according  to 
conventional    usages,    the  two  extremes,  the  very  lowest 
and  the  highest  classes,  enjoy  the  least  practical  advantage 
from   modern  educational  improvements.      Little   benefit 
has  yet  been  derived,  by  either  of  these  classes,  from  all 
the  educational  discoveries  made,  during  the  last  two  or 
three   centuries.      As  yet,    even   Ragged  and   Industrial 
Schools,  do  not  draw  the  Jack   Sheppard,   the   Jonathan 
"Wild,   and  the    Dick   Turpin   class,    under  their  benign 
influences,  and  retain  them.     The  sons  of  our  proud  aris- 
tocracy have  also  still  to  submit  themselves,  helplessly,  to 
the  same  educational  drudgery  and  irrational  discipline,  to 
which  their  ancestors  were  subjected,  three  or  four  centu- 
ries ago. 

305.  The  veneration  in  which  these  educational  customs 
are  held,  is  still  so  intense,  that  a  young  man  in  this  class 
of  society,  who  had  not  submitted  to  his  fate  unrepiningly, 
and  spent  seven  or  eight  of  his  best  years,   in  learning 
languages  he  never  intended  to  use,  just  as  youths  did  400 
years  ago,  when  all  literature  was  hid  from  the  vulgar  in 
those  language ;   such  a  young  man    would   scarcely   be 
tolerated  among  his  own  society,   by  males  or   females ; 
unless  his  father  had  dead  languages  and  land  enough,  both 
for  himself  and  his  sons.     It  is  true  these  youths  learn  a 
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few  other  things,  while  they  are  being  crammed  with  use- 
less languages,  or  their  life  would  be  unbearable. 

306.  Was  it  not  for  the  relaxation  they  obtain,  while 
learning  to  ride  a  horse,  row  a  boat,  crack  a  whip,  strike  a 
ball,  or  throw  a  fishing  line — while  they  walk,  talk,  drink 
or  feast — if  the  most  improved  methods  of  spending  time 
and  exercising  the  body  in  these  ways  were  not  permitted ; 
a  rebellion  would  no  doubt  soon  take  place  in  this  ancient 
part  of  the   educational   world,    whether  it  produced   an 
educational  change  for  the  better,  or  not.     ISTor  does  there 
seem  to  be  much  hope  of  any  reformation  of  these  errors. 
For  in  these  institutions  of  which  we  are  treating,   men 
are  not  merely  taught  that  they  should  never  think  for 
themselves,  on  the  most  important  and  practically  useful 
subjects ;  but  they  are  virtually  forbid  to  think  thus  on 
them,  or  to  express  their  thoughts,  if  they  really  cannot 
help  thinking  on  them. 

307.  Nearly  four   thousand  minds  are   thus  constantly 
locked  up,  and  excluded  from  enjoying  the  delicious  luxury 
of  thinking,  on  the  real  business  of  life  ;  except  such  thoughts 
as  the  passions  and  carnal  nature  of  the  mind   will  force 
on  men's  attention,  even  within  the  venerable  precincts  of 
an  university,  or  the  pretended  sanctity  of  a  monastery. 
"When  a  mind  has  thus  passed  its  whole  period  of  intellec- 
tual growth  and  development,  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances, what  chance  can  there  be   for  success,   when  it 
comes   to  grapple    with  actual  living  realities — physical, 
moral,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  realities ;  totally  different 
from   those   which  have   occupied  nearly  all  the  passed 
thoughts  of  such  minds  ? 

308.  Indeed,  if  we  really  believe  the  statements  of  vast 
numbers  who  have  enjoyed  the  full  advantages   of  this 
education,  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  comprehend  the  plainest 
facts  on  many  occasions.     Take  for  instance  the  price  of 
commodities,  the  most  common  articles  of  food.     Thousands 
of  very  intelligent  men  on  most  other  subjects,  persist  in 
saying  the  price  of  food  can  be  regulated  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament.      They  see  before  their  eyes,  for   a   considerable 
period  of  time,  actual  evidence  that  food  is  cheaper  by  full 
30  per  cent  in  a  neighbouring  country,  where  all  that  law 
can  do  to  make  food  dear  has  been  done,  than  it  is  in  their 
own,  where  food  is  very  little  taxed.     They  see  food  pour- 
ing into  their   own   countiy  on  every  side,  from   every 
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quarter  of  the  world,  in  what  they  call  "ruinous  abun- 
dance ;"  and  yet  the  price  is  not  so  low  as  it  sometimes  has 
been,  under  the  most  powerful  laws,  made  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  highest  pitch.  They  have  seen,  and  very  likely 
may  see  again,  the  price  enormously  high,  without  the  aid 
of  any  human  law,  when  food  was  as  freely  received  from 
any  part  of  the  world  as  it  is  now.  They  see  the  value  of 
our  exports  increase,  during  the  first  six  years'  experiment 
of  free-trade,  about  £2  8s.  per  head  of  the  population; 
while  among  our  nearest  neighbours,  as  they  say,  wisely 
protected  France,  the  increase  in  the  same  time  is  only  10s. 
per  head  !  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  these  men  profess  to  believe,  the  price  of  food  can  be 
regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament !  Talk  not  of  the  perver- 
sity, or  the  fanatacism  of  the  ignorant  poor  after  this. 

309.  Were  it  not  that  this  class  is  edged  round  by  pro- 
tective laws,  and  its  property  and  privileges  shielded 
from  the  aggressive  competition  of  other  classes,  it  would 
be  impossible  with  all  its  educational  disadvantages,  and 
the  further  enervating  influence  of  the  general  well-to-do 
circumstances  each  of  its  members  enjoy,  even  with  all  the 
popular  prejudices  in  its  favour — it  seems  impossible  for  this 
class  to  stand  its  ground,  unless  these  law-made  bulwarks 
are  sustained,  or  its  educational  institutions  reformed.  And 
yet,  these  bulwarks  are  being  gradually  removed — one  by 
one  they  continue  to  fall,  before  irresistible  principles,  urged 
on  by  minds  that  have  not  been  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined,"  by  University  statutes  and  monastic  formularies. 
But  the  most  strange  anomally  presented  by  this  class  is 
the  rebellious  attitude  it  has  lately  assumed  against  the 
Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity ;  all  because  she  is  anxious 
to  preserve  her  aristocratic  subjects,  by  reforming  their 
educational  institutions  !  Hoping  these  men  will  soon  come 
to  their  senses,  become  loyal  subjects  again,  and  admit 
undoubted  educational  light  to  shine  into  the  class-rooms  of 
their  Universities,  we  proceed  to  widen  the  sphere  of  this 
light  on  one  of  the  most  practically  interesting  branches  of 
human  knowledge — knowledge  that  has  been  shut  out  of 
our  Universities,  instead  of  being  fostered  and  improved 
there.  It  must  be  most  painfully  humiliating  for  University 
men  to  see,  if  they  really  can  see  such  things,  that  all  the 
useful  arts — manufacturing,  mining,  and  locomotive  indus- 
try— these  real  sources  of  "Wealth,  advance  most  rapidly 
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without  their  aid ;  while  they  themselves  seem  quite  as 
ready  as  other  people,  to  share  in  the  national  benefits 
these  University  excluded  branches  of  knowledge  bring  to 
society.  Oxford  receives  much  light  from  lucifer  matches, 
and  yet  it  rejects  the  Queen's  Commissioners  ! 

310.  JSo  subjects  claim  man's  attention  more  imperiously 
than  those  of  WELL-BEING  and  WELL-DOING.     Next  to  health 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind,   "comfortable  circumstances," 
form  the    most  important    element  of  human   happiness. 
Indeed,  the  means  of  living  are  essential  for  independent 
life.     All  who  do  not,  themselves,  possess  these,  must  be 
dependent  on  others  for  their  daily  bread,  and  can  scarcely 
consider  themselves  free  agents.     Their  very  life  depends  on 
others.     And  yet,  what  school  in  our  country  gives  one 
practical  lesson,  to  any  of  those  who  come  for  knowledge 
there,  on  either  of  these  vital  subjects  ? 

311.  If  any  persons  want  to  learn  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions on  which  their  own  well-being  or  well-doing  depend, 
or  to  have  their  children  taught  those  laws,  where  arc  they 
to  go  for  this  knowledge?     Yes,   where?  for  much  as  I 
know  of  our  educational  institutions,  I  cannot  answer.     We 
shall  however,  now   have  a  class-book,  from  which   this 
knowledge  may  be  given:  and  may  the  "Peoples'    Self- 
training   College"  become   an  effective  and  acceptable  dis- 
penser of  this  knowledge,  so  that  this  educational  reproach, 
may  be  taken  away  from  us.     May  all  its  professors  be 
worthy  of  their  high  mission,  and  every  student  exemplify, 
in  living  pattern,  the  principles  taught  therein. 

312.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  in- 
dividuals only.     It  is  the  duty,  not  only  of  the  benevolent, 
but  of  local  and  national  governments,  to  see  the  people  are 
taught  the  laws  and  conditions  of  well-being  and  well- 
doing.    Well-to-do  classes  are  the  most  easily  and  cheaply 
governed,  and  it  is  impossible  for  Government  to  obtain  the 
most  absolutely  necessary  taxes  from  those  who  will  not, 
or  cannot,  provide  for  their  own  wants.     Men  are  prone  to 
care  little  for  the  welfare  of  a  state,  even  though  it  be  in 
their  own  country,  unless  they  have  "a  stake"  in  its  in- 
terests.    Its  downfall  could  not,  as  they  think,  make  them 
any  worse  off  than  they  are ;  therefore,  why  should  they 
trouble  themselves  much,  about  its  safety  or  prosperity. 

313.  The  inducements  to  consider  this  subject,  being  so 
numerous  and  urgent,  and  the  advantages  of  teaching  it 
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practically  to  others  so  great,  let  us  farther  pursue  our 
inquiries,  as  to  the  best  and  most  agreeable  methods  of 
getting  a  living.  How*  can  the  wants  of  the  day,  the 
morrow,  and  every  day ;  our  own  wants,  and  those  of  all 
dependent  on  us,  be  most  certainly  provided  for  ?  In  what 
manner  can  we  so  preserve  and  invest  our  surplus  income 
to-day,  as  to  provide  for  all  our  future  liabilities,  and  be 
quite  certain  to  have  our  money,  when,  and  as,  it  is 
wanted  ?  Can  we  avoid  incurring  liabilities,  beyond  our 
means  in  future  years,  and  how  can  we  ascertain  the  money 
value  of  those  liabilities  ?  As  we  now  possess  advantages, 
in  all  these  particulars,  beyond  those  ever  before  possessed 
by  any  other  people,  what  use  are  we  making  of  these 
high  privileges,  and  what  amount  of  enjoyment  do  we 
propose  getting  from  them  ?  The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
furnish  all  this  information,  in  the  simplest,  most  practi- 
cable, and  cheap  fonn ;  and  then  to  urge  men  to  act  upon 
it.  We  are  little  better,  for  only  knowing  these  things. 

314.  In  primitive  or  savage  life,  no  one  can  provide  for 
the  future.     See  Sec.  156.     Day  by  day,  the  daily  wants 
have  to  be  supplied,  from  the  labours  of  the  day;  for  if 
any  one  put  by  for  the  morrow,  or  next  year,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  to-day,  others  may  and  often  do,  come  in  and 
consume  it.     Man's  first  business,  in  a  morning  then,  is 
to  look  out  for  his  breakfast,  and  not  unfrequently  has  ho 
to  run  hard  all  day,  before  he  gets  it.     He  may  be  "  lord 
of  all  he  surveys,"  but  the  beast  of  the  forest,  or  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  is  not  his  to  eat,  till  he  has  caught  it,  by  means 
of  his  own  fleet  foot,  or  cunning  hand.     He  must  find  out, 
pluck,  and  prepare  fruit,  or  dig  up  roots,  or  catch  fish, 
before  he  and  his  family  can  satisfy  their  hunger  upon 
them ;  and  should  they  have  much  to  spare  at  the  end  of 
a  day,  life  may  be  more  perilled,  in  preserving  it  from 
plunder,  than  in  trusting  to  chance  for  to-morrow's  food. 
Many  times  of  a  night,   uncivilized  man  has  to  get  his 
supper,  by  hooking  his  belt  a  hole  tighter,  if  he  has  got 
one,  and  trying  to  forget  his  hunger  in  sleep.     Might,  not 
right,  is  then  law ;  for  even  monarchs,  frequently  save  for 
their  conquerors  to  enjoy,  or  consume.     See  Sees."  53  to  80. 

315.  It  is  only  in  civil  life,  that  man  can  provide  for 
to-morrow.     Then  alone,  do  new  comers  on  the  stage  of 
life,  find  Wealth  provided  by  previous  generations,  worth 
enjoying,  and  capable  of  being  enjoyed.     But  the  highest 
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state  of  civilization  yet  attained,  has  only  furnished  a  small 
minority  of  prudent,  forethoughtful  savers.  The  rest  of 
society  spend  all,  or  more  than  111  they  get.  Even  in  the 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1851,  many 
thousands  go  to  sleep,  without  knowing  where  the  mor- 
row's food  is  to  be  found,  perhaps  scarcely  caring  about  it. 
To  look  at  the  shoals  of  poor  vendors,  of  the  multifarious 
street  merchandize  in  this  great  city,  is  more  than  enough 
to  fill  with  fear  the  minds  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  social  conservative  elements,  surrounding  and  pro- 
tecting civil  order,  and  accumulated  property.  Few  wet 
days  occur,  that  do  not  send  many  of  these  poor  creatures 
down,  from  the  rank  of  traders,  to  mendicancy,  by  destroy- 
ing their  perishable  commodities,  their  whole  capital. 
Those  with  unblemished  character  for  integrity,  may  bor- 
row money  to  supply  what  is  lost,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  charged  to  such  borrowers,  half-a-crown  for  the 
use  of  20s.  for  a  week ;  but  many  are  hopelessly  lost,  and 
their  ranks  are  filled  up  by  others,  falling  from  other 
positions,  because  of  some  mistake  in  life  or  another. 

316.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  our  Penny  Banks,  these 
and  similar  classes  may  save  the  smallest  sums,  as  they 
can  spare  them,  and  always  have  them  back  on  demand 
like  their  betters,  with  interest;  and  provident  habits  are 
thus  cultivated,  among  the  most  improvident  classes,  and 
among  children.     But  in  all  other  localities,  the  few  sur- 
plus pence  of  the  day,  when  there  is  any  are  wasted,  in 
drink  or  smoke  when  they  cannot  be  eaten ;  and  every 
morning  finds  the  members  of  this  large  class,  as  poor  as 
man  is  in  savage  life ;    though  surrounded  with  all   the 
temptations  and  luxuries,  of  the  highest  civilization.     We 
may  teach  them  as  much  as  we  like  about  letters,  writing, 
or  cyphering,  and  to  repeat,  by  rote,  our  creeds  and  our 
prayers,  ever  so  well  at  the  Ragged  Schools ;  all  very  ne- 
cessary things  to  be  known ;  but,  till  we  teach  these  classes 
the  laws  by  which  Health  and  Wealth,  are  to  be  preserved 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  furnish  inviting  oppor- 
tunities for  training   them  into  practical  habits  of  doing 
what  we  teach,  to  all  classes,  there  can  be  no  well-grounded 
hope,  that  these  disruptive  elements  of  society,  will  be  per- 
manently diminished. 

317.  Leaving  these  classes  however  for  the  present,  to 
the  care  of  the  voluntarily  benevolent,  or  the  State  provided 
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dispensers  of  our  national  alms  collected  according  to  law ; 
we  must  now  endeavour  to  aid,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  aid,  all  those  who  are  anxiously  doing  their  best,  to 
prevent  themselves,  and  all  for  whom  it  is  their  duty  to 
provide,  from  ever  falling  among  these  dependent,  deeply- 
suffering  classes.  And  first,  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
getting  a  good  living.  Nine  men  in  ten,  find  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lives  has  to  be  occupied  in  doing  this,  and 
yet,  it  was  a  matter  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  during  their 
school  or  college  days.  And  they  generally  find,  on  in- 
quiry, that  this  most  important  step  in  life,  fixing  on  a 
trade  or  profession,  was  taken  by  mere  chance,  whim,  or 
for  the  convenience  of  parents  or  employers.  Little  or  no 
rational  consideration  was  given  to  this  affair,  which,  next 
to  marriage,  is  the  most  vitally  momentous  step  in  life. 

318.  On  attaining  maturity,  and  commencing  an  inde- 
pendent life  as  a  free  responsible  agent,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  change  our  calling,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it.     After 
being  regularly  employed,    in  any  particular  way  for   a 
number  of  years,  both  our  physical  and  mental  powers  are 
so  habituated  to  it,  that  they  turn  and  act  involuntarily,  or 
as  if  by  mere  instinct,   in  the  required  direction,   at  the 
required  time.      Little  preparatory  reflection  or   study  is 
needed,  in  the  mechanical  or  professional  routine  of  most 
employments;  while  changing  these   in  after  life  revolu- 
tionise all  our  previously  fixed  business  actions  and  habits. 
Old  connexions  need  breaking,  new  ones  forming,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  time,  talent,  and  effort,  have  thus  to 
be  wasted,  for  attaining  perhaps,  a  speculative  advantage  or 
a  very  doubtful  object. 

319.  It  is  true,  that  in  countries  where  the  useful  arts 
have  attained  great  perfection,  and  employments  are  founded 
on  a  wise  division  of  labour,  many  callings,   that  at  first 
sight  may  appear  very  unlike  each  other,  do  not  require 
such  a  complete  abandonment  of  all  our  acquired  habits, 
tastes,  and  connexions,  as  to  present  a  very  serious  barrier, 
to  a  change  in  our  method  of  getting  a  living.     And  where 
a  good  practical  education  has  been  given  early  in  life,  and 
the  mind  constantly  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  actual  business,  or  professional  engage- 
ments,  a  change,  if  really  necessary  to  be  made,  may  bo 
entered  on  without  very  serious  misgivings  about  the  result. 
But  the  subject  ought  to  be  examined  with  great  caution, 
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intelligence,  and  judgment.  It  ought  to  be  looked  at  on 
every  side,  and  from  every  point  of  view,  both  by  ourselves 
and  our  best  friends.  The  immediate  and  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  leaving  the  known,  to  enter  on  the  almost 
unknown,  should  be  fully  considered,  before  the  irrevocable 
step  is  taken. 

320.  But  the  constantly  progressive  changes  in  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  arts,  in  taste,  and  fashion ;  in  locomotion, 
commerce,  or  legislation  ;  too  frequently  render  a  charge  of 
trade,  locality,  or  even  country  necessary,  to  secure  a  com- 
fortable subsistence,  or  independent  competency ;  and  when- 
ever this  seems  to  become  ultimately  inevitable,  the  same 
rules  may  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  a  new  calling,  as 
those  laid  down  for  selecting  the  employment  of  young 
persons  in  Sees.  328  to  341.     And  the  change  ought  to  be 
made  while  there  is  time  for  deliberation,   and  not  put  off 
in  the  hope  things  will  mend,  till  existing  means  are  so  far 
exhausted  as  to  allow  poverty  to  enter,    and  add   to  the 
difficulty  and  perplexity  of  learning  a  new  trade,  at  a  time 
of  life  when  we  ought  to  be  reaping  a  profit,  or  enjoying  a 
harvest,  from  our  old  one.     If  possible,  no  old  employment 
should  be  resigned  or  lost,  till  a  new  one  is  actually  in  our 
possession. 

321.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  appren- 
tice laws  are  not  so  restrictive  as  in  our  country,  and  edu- 
cation much  more  generally  given  early  in  life  among  the 
free  population,  there  is  far  greater  facility  for   changing 
from  one  trade  to  another  than  with  us.     Some  men  indeed, 
seem  to  change  their  trade  or  profession  capriciously,  for 
mere  excitement,  or  the  love  of  change.     ]S"or  are  the  divi- 
sions of  labour  so  minutely  carried  out  there  as   in   this 
country.     In  newly  inhabited  or  thinly  populated  coun- 
tries, men  are  obliged  to  do  many  things  for  themselves, 
that  it  w ould  pay  them  better  to  get  other  men  to   do  for 
them,  but  for  the  distance  to  be  travelled  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  locomotion,  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the 
improvements  of  modern  mechanism,  and  the  arts  of  civil 
life,    have  not  subdued  primitive  nature,    sufficiently   for 
social  comfort  to  be  enjoyed  there  by  man.     The  people  in 
many  countries  are  not  allowed  to  change  their  trade,  nor 
can  a  father  teach  his  sons  any  trade  he  likes.     Custom  or 
law  prevents  it. 

322.  Ketail  trades  in  shops,  especially  those  for  the  sale 
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of  perishable  articles,  require  not  only  skill,  capital,  and 
business  habits,  but  great  judgment,  in  the  selection  of  a 
shop ;  combining  tbe  essential  qualities  and  comfort,  being 
well  located  for  customers,  and  yet  not  too  heavy  rented 
to  reduce  the  profits  below  a  good  living  point.  In  districts 
where  retail  shopkeepers  are  too  numerous  for  the  amount 
of  consumption  going  on,  the  competition  for  shops  is  great; 
and  the  owners  of  the  shops,  or  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand,  naturally  take  advantage  of  this,  as  no  land  or 
buildings  can  be  brought,  from  any  other  district,  to  com- 
pete with  theirs. 

323.  Xo  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  well  selec- 
tion of  shops,  for  the  sale  of  any  particular  article,  as  public 
taste  or  custom  is  rather  fickle ;  won  and  maintained  by 
peculiar  means  that  cannot    be   described,  and  lost,    fre- 
quently by  means  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  do  their 
best,  or  ought  to  do,  in  retaining  a  sufficiency  of  public 
patronage,  to  provide  a  good  income  for  them  and  theirs. 
In  articles  largely  consumed  by  the  community,  two,  three, 
or  four  shops  near  together,  are  often  found  to  be  more 
helpful  to  each  other,    than   injuriously  competitive ;    a3 
customers  feel  more  certain  of  obtaining  exactly  the  thing 
they  want,  just  as  they  do  in  an  open  market,  where  many 
sellers  of  the  same  articles  are  together ;  while  in  the  sale 
of  some  other  articles,  scarcely  two  shopkeepers  can  live  in 
the  same  locality. 

324.  The  way  in  which  goods  of  many  kind  are  shown  to 
the  public,  or  to  individual  purchasers,  and  the  personal 
appearance  or  manner  of  the  seller,  affect  their  sale  mate- 
rially ;  though  the  most  important  element,  in  securing  a 
good  paying  business  is,  to  have  the  best  quality  or  style, 
and  a  good  large  assortment  of  all  articles  submitted  for 
public  competition ;  and  to  observe  truthfulness  and  punctu- 
ality, in  every  individual  transaction,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.     Much  may  no  doubt  be  done  to  promote  business 
by  advertising,  by  making  showy  windows,  or  shop  fronts, 
and  using  other  extraneous  aids  or  even  tricks,  to  draw  ui 
that  portion  of  customers  who  are  disposed  to  flit  about 
from  shop  to  shop,  in  making  their  periodical  purchases. 
But  all  these  means  increase  expenses,  without  improving 
or  adding  increased  value  to  the  articles  sold,  and  all  must 
be  paid  in  the  long  run  by  purchasers,  if  a  business  is  to 
yield  profit. 
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325.  Every  business  must  be  conducted  so  as  to  make  a 
living  profit,   in  some  way,  or  it  will  end  in  bankruptcy. 
If  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  expenses  go  to  draw 
customers,  so  much  more  can  be  devoted  to  making  the 
articles  good  and  cheap,  to  giving  facilities  for  purchasers, 
allowing  credit,  or  in  making  large  profits  ;  but  when  15, 
20,  or  30  per  cent.,  is  expended  in  drawing  custom,  the 
purchaser  who  really  pays  that  sum  as  a  tax  in  the  appa- 
rent price  he  pays,  is  the  actual  sufferer  ;  while  those  who 
conduct   their   business  on   these  principles,  very  seldom 
derive  good  annual  profits  from  it.     A  few  men,  may  suc- 
ceed, for  a  time  in  this  way ;  but  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience both  prove,  there  are  far  more  successful  methods 
of  conducting  business  than  this. 

326.  All  business  is  carried  on  by  commercial  men,  for 
the  profit  to  be  made  by  it,  and  the  chief  object  of  all  those 
who  enter  into  it  should  be,  how  they  can,  in  the  most 
creditable,   healthful,   and  agreeable  manner,  attain  profit, 
usefulness  and  renown,  by  the  successful  business  Hfe  on 
which  they  voluntarily  enter.     Again,  all  services  rendered 
by  free   men,    is   labour,    skill,  or  integrity,   given  in  ex- 
change for  their  fair  marketable  value  ;    and  the  object  of 
every  one  who  expects  to  subsist  on  the  wages  of  labour, 
or  is  compelled  to  do  so,  should  always  be,  to  make  their 
labour,    skill,   and  integrity,   as  valuable  as  they  possibly 
can,   and  take   them  to  the  best  market.     The  desire  of 
these  two  classes  must  be,  large  profits,   and  high  ivages ; 
while   those  who  already  possess  a  sufficient   amount   of 
money,  or  other  real  property,  will  be  equally  anxious  to 
get  the   highest  rate   of  interest  they  can,   on   most   un- 
doubtedly secure  investments. 

327.  If  we  patiently  investigate  the  characters  and  capa- 
bilites  of  different  men,  we  shall  generally  find,  that  their 
own   physical   qualities   have   far   less   influence,    on   the 
pecuniary  income   from   their  own  personal  labours,  than 
their  mental  and  moral  qualities  have.     The  labour  of  the 
uneducated,  and  especially  of  those  whose  passions  have 
never   been  properly  subdued   by  enlightened   discipline, 
always  increases  wealth  far  more  slowly,  than  men  with 
well  educated  and  morally  disciplined  minds  do ;    or  else 
the  uneducated  waste  what  they  get,  as  fast  as  they  get  it, 
or  more  so.     While  the  educated  classes  generally,  save 
something  for  a  future  day. 
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328.  The  same  may  also  I  to  said,  as,  to  the  profit  to  be 
derived  by  parents,  from  the  labour  of  their  children.     A 
man  who  tries  to  make  his  child  earn  his  own  bread  at  a 
period  of  life  when  nature  and  experience  cry  aloud  that  it 
ought  to  be  at  school,   never  obtains  so  much  Wealth  by 
the  labour  of  his  children,   and  saves  it,   as  the  man  does 
who,    self-sacrificingly  strives  to   fit   his   child,    by  early 
education  and  discipline,  for  the  most  respectable  and  well 
paid  employment  within  his  reach.     And  the  filial  feelings 
must  always  be  stronger  in  the  latter  case  than  the  former. 

329.  In   the    selection   of    trades    and    professions   for 
children,   the  most  vital  errors  are  committed,  for  want  of 
attention  to  a  few  plain  and  simple  rules.     Most  men  fol- 
lowing humble  handicraft  trades  will  tell,  us,  "they  have 
no  choice  ;  they  are  compelled  to  train  their  sons  to  their 
own  calling,  whether  it  is  prosperous  or  decaying ; "   and 
the  same  will  be  said  by  many  of  the  small  shopkeeping 
class,  whose  sons  or  daughters  cannot  be  spared  out  of  the 
shop,   scarcely  for  their  necessary  education.     Now  this  is 
all  blind  selfishness,   in  most  cases.     A  little  forethought, 
and  enlightened  management,  might  easily  obviate  any  of 
this  apprehended  inconvenience,  while  the  evil  resulting 
from  non- attention  to  these  things,  is  the  destruction  of 
the  future  prospects,  of  those  who  are  thus  sacrificed,  or  at 
best,   their  futiire  success  in  life  is  greatly  hazarded,  by 
such  conduct. 

330.  The  physical  capabilities,  the  intellectual  capacities, 
and  the  tastes  of  children,  ought  to  be  carefully  examined 
and  deeply  studied,  by  all  parents  who  wish  to  secure,  as 
far   as   human    foresight   and   enlightened    prudence   can 
secure,  the  worldly  prosperity  of  their  offspring.     When 
we  seo  a  little,  feeble,  unhealthy  man,  struggling  to  swing 
about  a  large  hammer,  in  a  forge  or  in  a  wright's  shop,  and 
pulling  and  hauling  about  things  far  beyond  his  power  to 
move   properly,   we   know   somebody  has  neglected   their 
duty  in  this  matter,   and  a  short  life  of  suffering  is  gene- 
rally the  consequence.     Xor  is  the  error  much  less  grave, 
when  we  see  an  immense  herculean  figure,  crouching  on  a 
shopboard,   endeavouring  to  seem  employed,  by  driving  a 
needle    to   and  fro,   through  the  hem  of  a  garment.     In 
public   duties,   physical   or   intellectual   unfitness  for  any 
service,  causes  ridicule,  or  public  wrong,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual suffering. 
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331.  Nor  ought^  the  moral  tendency  of  an  employment 
to  escape  serious  examination  when  the  future  destiny,  and 
worldly  well-being  of  a  young  person  are  under  considera- 
tion.    Some  trades  are  necessarily  unhealthly,  others  dirty, 
and  some  are  very  exhausting ;  though  they  may  be  pretty 
well  paid,  to  make  up  for  the  risk  of  morals  or  of  health 
and  life,  incurred  by  those  who  are  so  unwise  as  to  follow 
them.     Several  employments  draw  those  engaged  in  them, 
so  closely  in  connection  with  immorality  and  vice  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  avoid  being  contaminated ;  while  a  few 
trades  blunt  the  feelings,  by  compelling  a  disregard  of  life, 
and  of  suffering.     These  are  all  very  serious  matters,  and 
it  behoves  parents   and  guardians,   to  look  carefully  into 
them,   before  consigning  any  one  they  love  and  respect, 
to  pursuits  that  hazard  health,  moral  sensibility,  or  repu- 
tation. 

332.  The  progressive  history  of  a  trade  or  profession, 
ought  also  to  be  seriously  considered ;  as  these  have,  many 
of  them,  their  rise  and  decline,   prosperity  and  adversity; 
like  most  other  things,  in  this  changing  world.     In  manu- 
factures  and   commerce  this   is   always   the   case.      New 
machines,  or  new  processes  of  production,  fresh  discoveries 
in  the  arts,   or  a  complete  migration  of  a  trade,   from  one 
locality  or  country  to  another,    may  entirely  change   the 
profitable   character   of  an  employment,   in  a  few  years. 
When  a  trade  is  already  overstocked  with  hands,  it  would 
be  very  unwise   to   increase   the  competition ;    though  wo 
frequently  find   those  who  are  the  loudest  in  condemning 
employers  for  reducing  wages,   have  done  much  in  their 
way,  to  make  it  impossible  their  own  wages  could  continue 
good.     Even  the  apprentice  laws,  form  little  or  no  protec- 
tion to  a  trade,  as  in  many  such  trades,  a  youth  finds  it 
impossible  to  get  a  berth,  when  he  is  "  out  of  his  time." 

333.  Another  important  point  ought  to  be  much  more 
borne  in  mind  than  it  is,  in  the  selection  of  employments. 
Jn  working  for  others,  little  or  no  capital  is  required  by 
the  worker.     Tools  and  implements  are  found  by  the  em- 
ployed, in  some  trades  ;  but  generally,  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  working  on  our  own  account,  however,  and  especially 
if  others   are  employed  by  us   as  well,  we   need   all   the 
qualities  named  in  treating  on  this  subject,  in  Sees.  110 
to    164,    and  capital  besides.     Whatever   sum   we  could 
obtain  as  salary  for  our  services,  we  ought  to  get  as  much 
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as  that  sum  for  working  on  our  o\vn  account,  besides  inte- 
rest for  our  capital ;  and  for  all  the  risk  incurred  in  losses, 
giving  credit,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  a  poor  working  man, 
who  earns  his  guinea  a  week,  is  very  much  like  the  owner 
of  a  mansion,  that  brings  him  in  a  net  rent  of  £54  12s. 
a-year,  as  far  as  income  is  concerned.  And  the  working 
man  would  lose,  by  being  a  master  on  his  own  account,  if 
h<-  did  not  make  his  guinea  a  week,  and  as  much  more  as 
would  pay  him  good  interest  for  his  capital,  his  risks,  and 
increased  responsibilities.  The  honour  of  working  on  our 
own  account,  is  worth  something,  but  many  pay  very 
dearly  for  it. 

334.  If   these   facts  were    generally   understood,    with 
others  of  a  local  character  that  often  affect  the  profit,  or  the 
respectability  of  an  employment,   an  immense  amount  of 
loss   and  suffering  would  be  avoided.      Changes  in  these 
things  there  must  be,  but  most  people  would  then  be  on 
the  look  out  for  them,  and  so  arrange  their  own  conduct, 
as  to  ward  off  from  their  families,  any  loss  caused  by  such 
changes.     Tliis  would  so  mitigate  their  ill  effects  on  the 
community,  that  all  employments  would  undoubtedly  become 
far  more  steadily  remunerative  than  they  have  yet  been. 

335.  Such  are   the   general  principles,    governing    and 
regulating  the  profitableness  of  employment ;  and  the  best 
means  of  selecting  those  employments  for  our  children  or 
young  friends,  that  are    likely  to    be    most  permanently 
advantageous  to  them  during  life.     But  we  hear  somebody 
saying,  "is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  us,   about  getting  a 
living  ?     We  don't  like  work,  it  is  so  vulgar — at  least  hard 
work.     Besides,  any  clown  can  work.     Cannot  you  show 
us  some  more  genteel  way  of  getting  our  living  ?     Some- 
thing that  will  not  prevent  us  from  always  appearing  as 
gentlemen,   that  we  may  seem  to  others,   not  compelled  to 
earn  our  bread  before  we  eat  it  ?  " 

336.  "  Pray  tell  us  how  we  may  best  induce  our  friends 
to  do  something  for  us  ?     Some  of  them  we  think  are  well- 
to-do,  and  have  often  good  things  in  their  power  to  do  for 
us.     Show  us  how  to  obtain  and  secure,  their  patronage. 
We  doubt  if  they  are  fully  aware  of  our  great  merit,  and 
clever  abilities.     If  you  could  only  put  us  in  the  way  of 
making  these  so  to  shine  out  before  them,  as  would  enable 
us  to  secure  a  good  place   in  their  "  will,"  or  a  genteel 
appointment  from  them  during  life,   with  a  good  salary 
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attached,  we  would,  most  cheerfully,  confer  on  you  our  ever- 
lasting g-ratitude."  Would  you  indeed  ?  You  are  very 
kind,  but  you  seem  to  have  made  a  little  mistake  in  this 
matter.  If  we  could  do  all  this  for  you,  we  should  not  be 
showing  you  how  to  create  Wealth,  and  secure  your  own 
independence ;  and  that  is  our  chief  object,  in  'all  these 
directions  about  the  selection  of  employments. 

337.  ^None  but  the  foolish  or  the  vicious,  would  refuse 
/>r  abuse,  a  good  genteel  berth,  when  it  was  offered  by  kind, 
indulgent,   powerful  friends.     Our  object  is  to  create,  in 
youthful   minds,    industrial,    commercial,    professional,  or 
artistic  merit ;  and  to  draw  it  forth,  in  such  a  cheerfully 
prominent  enduring  form,  as  will  stamp  it  with  such  a  high 
degree  of  worth,   as  to  make  it  be  coveted,  instead  of  its 
having  to  go  a  begging  to  be  employed.     And  to  give  a 
few  directions,  by  which  the  possessors  of  this  merit,   may 
see  their  way  to  obtain,  during  life,  a  fair  money  value  for 
it.    We  do  not  repudiate  the  services  of  wealthy,  or  power- 
ful friends  and  relatives,  in  opening  the  way  for  an  honour- 
able living ;  far  from  it.     But  it  is  not  every  one  who  has 
got  such  friends,  either  to  help  or  guide  them,  and  these 
young  persons  it  is  our  special  desire  to  serve. 

338.  Moreover,  the  total  neglect  of  this  subject,  in  the 
education  of  all  past  generations,  both  in  our  colleges  and 
schools,  and  the  great  deficiencies  of  parental  forethought 
and  control  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  neglect,  unfits 
many   who   feel  they  ought  to  give   such  direction   and 
counsel  to  their  offspring,  from  doing  it ;  because,  they  know 
their  own  incompetency  for  the   task.      The   moral   and 
physical  qualities  most  certain  to  secure   success  in  any 
calling,    are   things   that   never   occupied  their  thoughts. 
The  prosperity  and  decline,  the  rise  and  fall,  of  any  trade 
or  profession,   appears  to  them  all  a  matter  of  chance  ;  and 
they  never  think,  for  a  moment,  about  the  healthfid  ten- 
dency, or  the  moral  character  of  any  employment.    Nobody 
ever  hinted  to  them,   that  such   "  deep"  things  as  these 
formed  a  part,  a  most  onerous  and  responsible  part,  of  the 
duties  of  married  life      Such  conscientious   parents   and 
guardians  it  is  our  ambition  to  serve,   in  these  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  life ;  as  well  as  to  show  them  and  others, 
as  we  propose  doing  presently,  how  to  preserve  Wealth 
after  it  is  honourably  obtained,  so  as  to  provide  in  the-  best 
possible  way,  for  all  future  wants  which  money  can  supply. 
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.139.  It  is  however,  our  duty  to  add  a  word  of  caution 
to  Young  People,  before  leaving  this  subject ;  though  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  so,  without  being  misunderstood,  or  giv- 
ing oifence  to  some  party  or  another.  But  every  one  knows 
how  prone  we  arc  to  lean  upon  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  some- 
times a  virtue  to  do  this,  especially  in  early  life.  To  lean 
upon  others  for  anything  we  can,  and  ought  to  do  for  our- 
selves, is  however,  highly  improper  ;  and  indicates  a  mean 
spirit,  or  an  indolent  disposition.  The  man  who  is  content 
to  be  always  in  leading  strings,  will  never  thrive ;  or  if  he 
does,  he  can  never  enjoy  his  success,  half  so  well  as  if  he 
had,  by  dint  of  his  own  mind  and  energies,  wrought  about 
his  own  success. 

340.  But  the  man  or  youth,  who  listlessly  or  foolishly 
waits  to  let  others  do  for  him,  what  he  could  and  ought  to 
do  for  himself,  runs  great  risk  of  being  disappointed,     ^"o 
patron  can  feel  much  pleasure  or  honour  in  helping  those 
whom  they  see  will  not  help  themselves,  when  they  have 
the  opportunity.     How  many  of  these  waiters  upon  friends 
or  on  providence,  do  we  find  mourning  over  their  disap- 
pointments, or  complaining,   often  in  bitter  terms,  of  the 
neglect  or  cruelty  of  their  patrons  r     How  often  do  we  see 
men  undergo  far  more  labour   to   secure  a  favour  from 
another,  than  would  have  been  required  to  obtain  it,  by  their 
unaided  talents,  or  their  own  strong  arm  : 

341.  Does  it  not  betray  a  pauperised  mendicant  spirit,  to 
waste  time  and  talents,  in  bowing  and  cringing  to  others 
for  the  means  of  living,  when  the  same  time  and  talents, 
applied  commercially  in  the  labour-market,  would  bring  in 
as  much  or  more  money  ?     Rise  then,  from  this  degraded 
position ;  stand  erect,   as  men ;  brave  those  difficulties  of 
your  life  you  cannot  avoid,  win  your  way  through  them, 
and  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  freedom,  you  no  doubt 
claim  as  your  birthright.     You  will  then,  and  not  till  then, 
prove  you  are  worthy  of  freedom  and  liberty.     You  will 
thus  avoid  the  gloomy  despondency,  and  agony  of  feeling, 
always  following  loss  and  defeat ;  and  instead  of  it,  you 
can,  for  the  remainder  of  life,   enjoy  the  honours  and  the 
fruits,  of  your  own  triumphs ;  triumphs,  not  the  less  glorious, 
because  they  brought  no  suffering  captives  in  their  train. 

342.  So  much  for  the  best  ways  of  getting  a  good  living, 
for  ourselves  and  all  dependent  on  us,  and  for  securing  the 
means  of  future   comfort   and  independence.     The   next 
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thing  is,  to  see  how  we  can  so  lay-out  or  invest,  all  the 
"Wealth  we  obtain,  as  to  incur  the  least  possible  amount  of 
risk  as  to  its  safety ;  and  have  it  readily  available,  for  all  the 
future  purposes  of  life  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  brings 
us  in  the  highest  rate  of  interest.  All  speculation  must  be 
avoided,  as  much  as  living  by  the  side  of  a  grave-yard,  or 
sailing  in  a  leaky,  badly  manned  ship  would  be  avoided,  by 
a  person  who  really  wished  for  continued  health  and  life. 
Risk  of  employment,  of  health,  of  life,  there  will  be ;  but 
these  are  far  more  under  the  control  of  individual  intelli- 
gence, and  prudent  foresight,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

343.  Bad  seasons,  dull  times  of  trade,   and  failing  com- 
merce, may  still  be  expected ;  even  after  law-makers  cease 
to  meddle  with  some  of  these  things.     But,  because  these 
risks  cannot  yet  be  all  avoided,  it  is  no  reason  why  people 
should  throw  their  hard  earned  money,  into  channels  where 
they  would  lose  all  control  over  it ;  or  enter  into  businesses, 
of  which  they  absolutely  know  nothing.     This  would  be 
greatly  adding  to  the  risks  we  cannot  avoid.     The  most 
wise  course  is,  so  to  invest  our  first  savings,  as  to  enable  us 
and  our  families  to  escape,   safely,   all  the  natural  or  arti- 
ficial risks  of  our  several  positions.     These  things  being 
pretty  well  done,  it  is  not  quite  so  bad,  to  incur  prudent 
risks  in  our  business,  or  in  real  estate  investments  as  be- 
fore ;  but  in  all  things  we  do  not  understand,  or  manage  our- 
selves,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,    that  risk  is   great, 
where  profit  is  said  to  be  great ;  while  ordinary  profit,  may 
generally  be  taken  to  indicate,  the  safety  of  our  principal. 

344.  The  most  common,  and  universal  risks,  which  man 
cannot  avoid  are,  loss  of  health,  limb,  senses,  or  even  life 
itself ;  loss  of  property  by  fire,  of  bad  debts  by  trade,  and 
the  like.     Work,  business,  or  profession,   may  also  be  lost, 
and  so  may  all  property  not  invested  on  life,  in  some  form 
of  Life  Assurance,  endowment,  or  annuity.     ISTo  money  can 
be  lost  in  any  investments,  prudently  made  in  these  last 
named  ways ;  while,  in  all  other  forms,  it  is  liable,   in  a 
less  or  greater  degree,  to  be  lost.    See  Sees.  213  to  220.    It 
is  true,  that  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  sickness,  and  dis- 
ablement from  work  now  suffered  might  be  avoided,   by 
observing  the  laws  of  health,   as  laid  down  in   "  Health 
made  Easy  for  the  People,"  or  other  works  of  the  kind. 
Life  would  thus  be  far  more  healthfully  enjoyed  than  it  is, 
and  it  would,   of  course,  be  greatly  prolonged ;  for  every 
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day's  disordcrment  of  this  wonderful  organism  of  ours,  must 
necessarily  wear  it  out  much  more,  than  a  day  of  healthful 
action.  But,  while  the  world  will  not  learn,  and  obey 
these  laAvs,  sickness  will  come,  much  as  it  ever  has  done, 
mid  work  will  be  lost  by  it ;  and  life  will  also  be  much 
shorter,  than  it  otherwise  would  be ;  so  that,  a  large  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made,  by  all  prudent  men,  to  meet  their 
sickness  and  death  liabilities. 

345.  While  those  engaged   in    the    humbler  forms   of 
service,   are    so    imperfectly   educated    as   they   are,    and 
remain  so  careless  and  thoughtless,  the  risk  of  loss  from 
fire  will  also  continue  great ;   and  ought,  in  every  case,  to 
be  provided  against.     It  is  very  humiliating  to  think,  that 
our  law  makers  are  practically  so  opposed  to  this  being 
done,  that  they  impose  a  tax  of  200  per  cent,  on  the  doing 
of  it !     A  poor,  industrious  man,  can  secure  himself  from 
loss  by  fire,  to  the  amount  of  £100,  by  paying  Is.  6d.  a 
year  as  a  premium;  but  he  would  first  be  compelled  to 
pay  3s.  as  a  tax  to  Government.     And  this,  mind,  eveiy 
year.     Three  shillings  a  year,  to  purchase  the  liberty  of 
securing  the  full  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
furniture,  tools,  stock  in  trade,  or  other  property,  to  him- 
self and  family,  in  the  event  of  their  being  destroyed  by 
fire ;  when  this  immense  benefit  can  be  obtained,  from  the 
most  wealthy   and  responsible  Companies,  for  half  that 
sum,  eighteen  pence  !     Who  would  believe  such  an  iniquity 
could  be  inflicted,  by  a  Government  on  its  subjects,  if  the 
tiling  was  not  seen  and  felt : 

346.  Lossea  in  business  are  certain  to  continue  heavy, 
while  "  trading  morality"  is  so  veiy  loose,  ill  defined,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  little  appreciated.     Trading  is  not 
a  lottery,  and  yet  many  enter  into  business  with  much  the 
same  feeling  they  would  throw  a  dice-box,  or  draw  a  ticket 
from  a  "  lucky  bag."     Indeed,  it  must  be  so,  when  parties 
do  not  understand  the  business  on  which  they  enter,  or 
commence  it  with  such  inadequate  means,  as  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  creditor  on  their  books.     Success  can  scarcely 
be  hoped  for  in  these  cases,  and  all  those  who  chance  to  do 
credit  business  with  parties  who  are  thus  circumstanced, 
ought  to  make  a  large  allowance  for  bad  debts,  and  even 
then  they  run  considerable  risk  of  being  losers. 

347.  Till  all  men  so  fully  believe,  that  "  honesty  is  ever 
the  best  policy,"  as  to  act  upon  it  as  a  law  in'  trading. 
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morals,  these  losses  may  be  expected;  and  the  honest 
trader  must  pay  a  tax  for  it,  and  lay  it  on  his  customers. 
Just  as  the  community  pays  for  pauperism  and  crime, 
because  it  neglects  to  see  every  member  has  received  a 
suitable  education,  in  early  life,  so  ought  it  to  pay  for  this 
omission  also.  The  Bible  says,  "  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  Can  words  be  more  positive  and  clear  than 
these?  Whenever  we  find  any  one  departing  from  the 
way  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  we  may  then  feel  certain,  he 
has  not  been  rightly  trained  up,  from  childhood.  And, 
whoever  is  to  blame  for  this  neglect,  society  can  never 
escape  from  the  enormous  cost  and  suffering  caused  thereby, 
till  it  adopts  some  way  of  securing  a  sufficient  education  to 
every  one.  Till,  in  fact,  all  are  trained  up  from  childhood, 
in  the  way  they  ought  to  go  about  their  Physical,  In- 
dustrial, Religious,  Moral,  and  Political  duties.  All  of 
them,  at  all  times.  Then,  men  will  find  very  few  losses 
in  business. 

348.  At  present,  however,  and  probably  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  we  must  expect  heavy  losses,  to  us  and  our 
families,  from  sickness,  premature  death,  unnecessary  fire, 
bad  debts,  and  the  like.  The  present  amount  of  these  is 
as  well  known,  as  the  price  of  any  article  used  in  our 
families.  A  man  can  learn  the  price  of  securing  a  £1,000 
to  his  family,  whenever  he  may  happen  to  die,  more  easily 
than  he  can  ascertain  the  rent  of  a  house  to-day,  or  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  coals  in  a  month ;  and  be  quite  sure  the 
£1,000  would  be  paid,  unless  this  little  Island  should  be 
put  under  water  twenty-four  hours,  or  some  equally  un- 
likely thing  was  to  happen.  If  we  know  our  own  consti- 
tutional tendencies,  our  courage  to  guard  against  them;  and 
the  healthy  character  of  our  employment,  our  own  habits, 
and  our  dwelling ;  it  is  as  easy  to  tell  how  many  weeks  on 
an  average  we  shall  be  disabled  from  work,  by  some  form 
of  illness  every  year,  as  to  learn  'Jhe  price  of  a  sack  of  flour, 
or  a  new  coat.  And  the  cost  of  securing  any  sum  as  sick- 
pay  during  this  illness,  may  be  known  accordingly ;  though, 
the  system  of  Banking  Assurance,  named  in  Lesson  XVIII., 
is  in  every  way  so  much  better,  than  the  very  best  Sick 
Benefit  Society,  that  investments  in  that  form,  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  much  to  be  preferred.  The  expense  of  securing 
an  endowment  oi  £10,  or  £100,  for  each  of  our  children,  at 
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twenty-one  years  or  any  other  age  ;  and  for  an  Annuity  at 
any  late  period  of  life  or  immediately,  may  also  be  known 
with  equal  ease  and  certainty,  without  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  money  being  safe.  See  Table  II.,  page  253. 

349.  The  most  wise  and  benevolent  of  men  have,  in  fact. 
applied  their  minds  so  fully  and  earnestly  to  these  subjects, 
and  invested  such  large  sums  of  money  in  carrying  into 
practical  operation,   commercial  establishments   for   doing 
business  on  these  principles,  in  our  own  day  and  country ; 
that  we  have  no  less  than  150  Companies,  many  of  them 
possessing  colossal  wealth,  now  earnestly  soliciting  all  men 
to  make  investments  of  these  kinds  with  them.     For  the 
purpose  of  making  this  work  as  useful  as  possible  to  the 
public,  all  these  houses  have  been  called  on  personally,  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  information,  relative 
to  the  general  and  the  peculiar  forms,  on  which  each  do 
business ;  and  the   special  advantages  each  really  possess, 
for  all  classes  of  customers,  who  want  to  make  investments. 
As  the  chief  points  in  all  commercial  engagements  are,  the 
price  we  pay  for  an  article ;  what  we  afterwards  get  for  it, 
and  the  security  of  our  money  in  the  meantime;  the  follow- 
ing three  Tables  have  been  constructed,  to  make  these  things 
as  clear  as  they  can  be  made,  to  ordinary  minds. 

350.  The  first  table  shows  the  price  charged,  by  150 
LIFE  ASSUEAXCE  COMPANIES,  for  securing  £100  at  the  death 
of  a  healthy  person,   at  five  different  periods  of  life ;  such 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  office  in  a  yearly  sum  as  a  premium, 
during  the  whole  remaining  portion  of  the   life  assured. 
But  it  ought  to  be  particularly  remarked,   that  while  those 
offices  marked  with  a  *,  give  just  the  £100  promised  for 
the  premiums  named  in   the   table  and  no  more,    almost 
every  one  of  the  other  offices  give  considerably  more  than 
the  promised  £100.      This   addition  is  called  ttonw,  and 
will  be  found  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  third  table, 
of  which  we    shall  say  more  presently.      In  cases  where 
death  soon  occurs,  little  or  no  bonus  additions  can  or  ou^ht 
to   be  made,  but  the  sum  assured   is  always  paid  by  "all 
offices,  within  three  months  after  proof  of  de*ath.     It  is  not 
known  that  any  office  ever  failed  to  meet  these  engage- 
ments, except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

351.  For  those  who  dread  to  incur  the  slightest  amount 
of  risk  or  uncertainty,  the  no-bonus  scale  of  premium  may 
be  preferable  ;  but  as  no  person  will  incur  any  risk  for  ana- 
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TABLE  I. 

ANNUAL    PREMIUM    for  Assuring   £100  at   the  end  of  Life, 
commencing  at  the  following  Ages  : — 


NAMES    OF    OFFICES. 

20 

30 

,0 

50 

60 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

Aberdeen 

1   18     1 

2     5     7 

2  19     7 

4     6  10 

^Egis     .... 

1  17     5 

2     8     1 

3     3  11 

498 

720 

Age        .... 

1  19     4 

2  10     0 

359 

4  12     7 

754 

Albert   .... 

1  17     9 

2     7     5 

3     2  10 

493 

6  17     4 

Albion  «... 

1   14     0 

239 

300 

483 

Alfred    .... 

237 

2  13     5 

3    7  11 

4  10     8 

674 

Alliance 

1   16  11 

292 

366 

4  14     2 

7  14  11 

Amicable 

206 

2  10     6 

350 

4  16     6 

766 

Anchor. 

1   12     8 

2     2  11 

2  17     2 

3  19     8 

6     7     1 

Argus    .... 

1   15  10 

255 

3     0     7 

468 

6  12     9 

Asylum  *        ... 

1   11     9 

220 

2  17     1 

420 

6  10     9 

Athenaeum     . 

1   17     fl 

2     7  10 

335 

498 

6  16  10 

Atlas      .... 

2     3     7 

2  13     5 

3     7  11 

4  10     8 

674 

Australasian  * 

1   11     9 

227 

2  18     2 

459 

6     9  11 

Brewers',  Distillers',  &c. 

1   10  11 

284 

3     5     7 

4  12     5 

7     8  10 

Brighton,  Sussex   . 

1   15     5 

253 

3     1   10 

4     9     2 

6  18     1 

Britannia*     . 

1   12     5 

208 

2  15     1 

4     1     4 

6     9     1 

British  .... 

1   18     9 

2     8     5 

3     4     6 

4  11     9 

6  17     3 

British  Commercial 

2     1     5 

2  10     9 

346 

4  11     0 

6  13     8 

British  Empire  Mutual  . 

1   17     6 

283 

342 

4  11     1 

740 

British  Mutual 

15     8 

2     1     6 

2  14     9 

4     1     7 

667 

Britisl'i  Provident    . 

1   16  10 

278 

3     5     1 

1  15  11 

7  10     8 

Caledonian 

1   19     5 

2     9  10 

342 

470 

6  15     7 

Cambrian  &  Universal  . 

1    15     6 

2     7     4 

342 

t  10     8 

6  19     6 

Catholic  and  Law  . 

1   17     3 

282 

3     5  10 

4  10     4 

7     1     0 

Christian  Mutual    . 

1  16     3 

265 

335 

4  11     5 

Church  of  England 

1  17     4 

2     (i   10 

336 

4  13     4 

776 

Church  of  England  School- 

masters' 

19     4 

2  10     2 

363 

4  11     1 

6  11  10 

City  of  London 

18     3 

279 

332 

4  10     2 

6  18     4 

Clergy  Mutual 

15     0 

264 

322 

474 

7     1     6 

Clerical,  Medical,  &c.    . 

17     3 

289 

350 

4  10     9 

7     4     9 

Colonial 

18     4 

2     9     4 

356 

4  13     0 

7     7     1 

Commercial  &  General  . 

19     6 

299 

366 

4  10     9 

746 

Consolidated  Investment 

16     7 

2     7  11 

339 

480 

7     1   10 

County  Mutual 

17     5 

2     7     5 

3     2  10 

*     8  11 

6  15     8 

Crown    .... 

19  11 

2  10     4 

3     4     7 

4     8  11 

672 

Defender  * 

1   13     5 

2     2     1 

2  16     1 

408 

6     4     6 

Eagle     .... 

2     1     7 

2  10     8 

355 

4  11     4 

6  17     4 

East  of  England     . 

1   18     3 

279 

332 

4  10     2 

6  18     5 

East  of  Scotland     . 

1   16     8 

2     7  10 

3     3  10 

490 

Economic 

1   14    7 

243 

2  19     9 

4     7     6 

675 

Engineers',  Masonic,  &c. 

1   19     3 

2     9     9 

358 

t  11     4 

7     1     3 

English  &  Cambrian 

1   16  11 

290 

3     5     7 

4  13  10 

6  18     2 

Edinburgh 

1  17     4 

277 

3     3     2 

490 

6  15     8 

English  &  Scottish  Law 

1   19     6 

2     9     9 

3     6     6 

4  10     9 

746 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  FOR  ASSURING  £100. 
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NAMES    OF    OFFICES. 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

£  s.    d. 

£    5.      d. 

£  s.    d.£  s.    d. 

£     5.      d. 

English  "Widows'  Fund  . 

1   14     6 

2     5     63     0     64     8     06  11   10 

Equitable 

2     3     7 

2  13     ,33     7   11 

4  10     8674 

Equity  and  Law     . 

1    18     8 

2     8  10-3     4     (.4  10     J»7     2     5 

European 

1   18     1 

2     8     1 

3     2     64     5     6 

Exchequer  &  Railway    . 

1    19     4 

2  10     23     (J     34  11     1 

6  11   10 

Family  Endowment 

1   17     9 

2     9     73     -5     94  10     66     7  11! 

Farmers'  &  General*   '.    1   14  11 

2     4     1 

2  18  104     4     56  11     2i 

Friends'  Provident          .  jl   17     6 

2     5     92  18     1 

3  19     31)     1     9j 

General           .         .         .  !l   18     2 

2     8     53     3     74  10     3:6  13     0: 

Glasgow,  City  of   .         .  |l   17     0 

2     8     53     4     64     9  10 

6  17  10 

Globe* 

237 

2  13     53     7  11 

4  10     7 

6     7     4' 

Great  Britain  Mutual     . 

2     1     9 

2  11     4 

3     7  104  17     8 

7  11     9! 

Gresham 

1   18     8 

283 

3     3     814  10  ll!6  19     3; 

Guardian 

2     1     0'2  10     73     5     04     8     0;6     7     2 

Hand-in-  Hand 

2     3     72  13     53     7  11 

4  10     8j6     7     4 

Imperial 

2     0  10|2  10     33     4  114  10     2J6  14     1 

India  and  London  * 

1   13  11 

2212  if)     44     1   11|6     8     3 

Indisputable  . 

1   17     4 

2     8  10 

3     5    0:4  10    77     4     9 

Industrial 

1  17     5(2     7     5 

3     2  104     8  ll!6  15     8 

Kent  Mutual  . 

1   15     3|2     5     8 

3     2     54  12     07     4     6 

Law       .... 

2     3     7'2  13     53     7  114  10     8 

674 

Law  Property 

1   19     0'2     9     5 

3     5     64  12     7j7     1     3 

Leeds  &  Yorkshire         .    2     0     #2     9     5 

3     5     74  11     4 

Legal  &  Commercial 

1   16  102     7     813     5     1 

4  11  10:6  19     0 

Legal  &  General    . 

2     0     4>2  10     913     5  114  10     9'6  19     5 

Life  Asso.  of  Scotland    . 

1   17     0!2     8     73     5     14  13     3 

6  18     1 

Liverpool  &  London  *    . 

1  13     7 

2     2     62  16     3 

3  19     86     1     6 

London  Assurance 

2     0     22  10     83     5     1 

4  10     7 

6  12     5 

London  and  County 

1   16     42     7     63     3     2 

4     7  11 

6  19  11 

Lon.  &  Prov.  Joint  Stock 

2     0     32  10     7 

352 

4  10     66  12     4 

London  &  Provin.  Law  . 

2     1     02  10     7 

359 

4  10     66  16     4 

London  Life  Association 

2  10     02  19     33  17     05     7     6 

7  1     50 

Lon.  Mutual  &  Guarantee 

1  17     3,2    7  113     3     64    9     7 

730 

Medical,  Invalid,  &c.      . 

1   17     52     7     53     2  10 

4     8  11 

6  15     7 

Medical  &  Legal  . 

1  15     02     6     2 

3     1     2 

4     7     86  19     0 

Mentor  .... 

2     2     6,2  12     7 

395 

4  17  11 

752 

Merchant's  &  Tradesm.  . 

1  17  11 

29635  114  11   11 

7     6     1 

Metropolitan  . 

1  19     62     9     93     6     4 

4  12     06  11     6 

Metropolitan  Counties    . 

1  17     32     9     43     5  11 

4  14     26  18     6 

Minerva 

2     1     0,2  10     7 

350 

4     8     0|6     7     2 

Mitre  *  . 

1   11     720     9J2  15     8 

4     1   11|6     8     9 

Monarch 

1   18  102     5     8(3     1     3 

4    9     66  17     9 

Mutual  .... 

1   19  11J2  10     23     7     64  12     7 

720 

National 

2     0     82  10     413     5     9 

4  12     8 

6  19  10 

National  Assur.  of  Ireland 

1   18     62     9     63     6     0 

4  10     0 

National  of  Scotland 

1  15     «2     6     7 

320 

465 

National  Friendly  . 

1   15     1 

1272 

332 

476 

7     1     3 

National  Guardian 

1   15  10 

2     6  10 

324 

4     6  11 

6  18  11' 
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NAMES    OF    OFFICES.                20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

£  s.    d.\£   s.    d 

£   s.    d 

£   s.    d 

£  s.    d. 

National  Investment 

1  18     62     7     7 

3     3     4 

4  11     it 

7     3     3 

National  Ins.  of  Scotland 

1   15     82     6     7 

320 

465 

National  Loan  Fund 

I   17     42     9     3 

353 

4  13     6 

784 

National  Mercantile 

1   19     72     9     2 

3     4     9 

4  12     3 

7     1     1 

National  Provident          .  jl   19     4 

2  10     2 

363 

4  11     1 

National  Provincial 

1   17     7 

292 

356 

*  11     3 

7     5  11 

New  Equitable 

2     0     72  11     5|3     6    4 

4  11     4 

6  16     5 

New  Protector 

1    18     12     9     0 

355 

4  12  16 

770 

Northern 

1   16     9l2     8     0 

3     3  11 

474 

6  16     8 

North  British 

1   18     22     9  10 

3     5     04     7     0 

6  13     2 

North  of  England  . 
Norwich  Union 

1  16     9:2     7     7 
2     0     612  10     0 

3     5     l|4  15  10 
3     3     64     9     8 

7  10     6 
6  18     7 

Nottinghamshire  &  Derby. 

1  15     52     6     2 

3     0  11 

452 

Palladium 

2     3     7!2  13     5 

3     7  114  10     8 

Patriotic         .                      1   18     G,2     9     6 

3     6     04  10     9 

Pelican  .... 

1   19     3 

2  10     4 

3     6     54  10     7 

674 

Preston  &  N.  Lancashire 

1   16  11 

292 

3     6     614  14     2 

Professional  . 

1   16     8 

2     5     7 

3     1     3 

495 

704 

Promoter 

1   16  11 

292 

366 

4  14     2 

7  14  19 

Provident 

237 

2  13     5 

3     7  11 

4  10     8 

674 

Provident  Clerks'  . 

1   16     1 

264 

328 

4  12     2 

7  11     7 

Prudential  Mutual 

1   18     8 

2     8  10 

330 

4     5     66  13     2 

Elailway 

1   16     0 

265 

335 

4  11     5 

6  19     6 

Reliance  Mutual    . 

1  17     7 

294 

3     5  10 

4  14     2 

6  18    6 

Rock     .... 

237 

2  13     5 

3     7  11 

4  10     8 

674 

:loyal     .... 

1   19     4 

299 

3     4     1 

483 

6  14    4 

Royal  Exchange     . 

2     0  11 

2  11     7 

363 

4  11     3 

6  10     7 

Royal  Naval  &  Military 

232 

2  12     3 

3     7     8 

4  14     6 

704 

Scottish  Amicable. 

2     2     1 

2  11     9 

363 

4     9     1 

664 

Scottish  Equitable 

2     2     1 

2  11     9 

363 

4     9     1 

664 

Scottish  Life 

1   18     0 

2     9     7 

347 

4     1     7 

Scottish  Provident. 

1   15     8 

2     1     6 

2  14    9 

4     1     7 

667 

Scottish  Union 

1   18     5 

2     9  11 

350 

479 

Scottish  Widows'  Fund  . 

2     1     6 

2  11     1 

356 

4  12     2 

Solicitors'  &  General 

1  19     0 

295 

356 

4  12     7 

7     1     3 

Sovereign 

1   19     4 

294 

352 

4  12     2 

6  19     6 

Standard 

2     1     1 

2  10     7 

3     4,  11 

486 

6  11     6 

Star        .... 

1  17     4 

289 

3     4  11 

4  10     6 

749 

Sun        .... 

1   16  1112     9     2 

366 

4  14     2 

7  14  11 

Temperance  Provident    . 

1   17     4 

2     8  10 

3     4  11 

4  10     6 

749 

Times  and  Guarantee 

1   15  11 

255 

302 

4    .8  11 

6  15     7 

Trafalgar 

1   16     4 

253 

3     0  11 

4    .8     1 

6  18     3 

Jnion    .         . 

2     1     5 

2  10     8 

347 

484 

674 

Jnited  Kent        '  . 

2     1     0 

2   10     7 

350 

180 

.372 

Jnited  Kingdom   . 

1   18     8 

282 

334 

*  10    7 

6  17     9 

United  Guarantee  . 

1    19     52  11     6 

3     5  11 

1  11  11 

7     6  11 

United  Mutual,  &c. 

1   18     4|2     9     3 

3     5     7 

i  13     0 

7     7     1 

United  Service 

1   19     6J2  10     0 

3     4  10 

t  10     1 

3  12    0 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  FOR  ENDOWMENTS  AND  ANNUITIES.        Ill 
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NAMES    OF    OFFICES, 

20            30            40            50 

60 

£   s.    d.\£   s.    d.£   s.    d\£   s.    a 

!.£   s.    d. 

Jniversal 

I   18     8J2     8  103     3     ( 

56  13     2 

University 

1     1      ->2  10     93     4     74     7 

56    7     4 

Victoria 

1   16  11  2     9     23     (3     64  11    1 

06  19     0 

West  of  England    . 

2     0  11!2  11     33     6     14     9 

1674 

Western 

i   16  102     8     23     4     34  10 

07     6    4 

Westminster  * 

2     3     72  13     43     7   11  '    M   1 

0674 

Westminster  &  General  . 

2     1     82  10     73     4     64     91 

1674 

Yorkshire  *    . 

1   14     42     5     02  19     94     1 

9 

Note.  —  Offices  marke 

d  thus  *  give  no  bonus  on  those  rates. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

ANNUITIES. 

TABLE  n. 

JEFERRRCD. 

IMMEDIATE. 

NAME  OF  EACH 
OFFICE. 

Annual  Premium 
for  a  Child  aged  3  years, 
to  secure  £100  for 
it  at  the 

Annual 
Premium  to 
ecure  £10  a 
vear  for  life. 

Sum  paid 
Annually  by 
the  Office, 
during  life, 

Age  of  14.  |   Age  of  21. 

"after  60,  if 
begun  at  21. 

1 

for  every 
£100  paid 
down  at  40. 

£    s.    d. 

£   ,.   d. 

£  s.   d. 

£   s.   d. 

Age        .... 

460 

I     1     8 

633 

Albert    .... 

726 

3   13     0 

0  15     6     6  19   10 

Anchor  .... 

3  10     6 

0  19     2 

664 

Argus    .... 

3  14     7 

0  17  11 

Brighten 

789 

4     2  11 

1     2  10  i  6     2     3 

British  .... 

3  15     1 

1     4     6 

British  Commercial 

3  14     7 

658 

British  Empire  Mutual  . 

7211 

3  13     0 

0  14     4 

689 

British  Provident  . 

6  15     2 

3     8  11 

0  17     0 

6  12     6 

Cambrian 

3  16     4 

6  10     6 

Church  of  England 

3  13     3 

0  17     7 

Ch.  of  Engl.  Schoolmast. 

7  12     6 

426 

0  18     0 

Christian  Mutual   . 

740 

3  17     0 

1     4     2 

City  of  London 

3  14     0 

0  17     S 

656 

Clergy  Mutual 

7     1     0 

3  19     4 

Commercial  &  General  . 

6  15     0 

393 

0  19     2 

664 

Consolidated  . 

7     2  11 

3   14   11 

0  18     3 

680 

East  of  England     . 

6  15     6 

393 

1     0     6 

646 

English  &  Cambrian 

774 

3  16  10 

1     1     0 

796 

English  &  Scottish  Law 

3  10     6 

0  19     2 

6     1     7 

English    Widows'    Fund 

3  16     4 

1     1     7 

6  18     6 

Family  Endowment 

742 

3  17  10 

0  14    7 

647 

Farmers' 

742 

3  17     0 

1     0     5 

650 

General 

408 

1     1     2 

Gresham 

6  15     2 

3     8  11 

0  19     2 

646 
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.     cmtinue  . 

ENDOWMENTS. 

ANNUITIES. 

DEFEIUIED. 

IMMEDIATE 

NAME  OF  EACH 

Annual  Premium 
for  a  Child  aged  3  years, 
to  secure  £100  for 

Annual 
Premium  to 

Sum  paid 

Annually  by 
the  Office, 

OFFICE. 

it  at  the 

secure  £10  a 
vcar  for  life, 

during  life, 

Age  of  14. 

Age  of  21. 

after  GO,  if 

•jegun  at  21. 

for  every 
£100  paid 
down  at  40. 

£   s.   d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    .v.    cl 

£    S.    d. 

Industrial 

1      1      5 

650 

Kent  Mutual  . 

1     0     2 

5  16  10 

Law  Property 

742 

3  17     0 

1      1     5 

6  13     1 

Legal  &  Commercial 

742 

3  17     0 

0  19     2 

632 

Life  Associ.  of  Scotland  . 

3  15  11 

0  19  11 

5  15     9 

Liverpool  &  London 

0  19  11 

650 

London  and  County 

742 

3  17     0 

0  19     3 

6  10     6 

London  &  Provin.  Law  . 

6     8  10 

London  Mutual 

7     1     2 

3  11     4 

0  14     1 

National  Provincial 

6  15     6 

393 

Medical  &  Legal    . 

6  18     0 

3  19     0 

1     1     5 

602 

Merchant's  &  Tradesm.  . 

7  18     (5 

445 

1     1     7 

6  12     8 

Metropolitan  Counties    . 

779 

3   17     2 

1     1     3 

790 

Mitre     .... 

6  14  11 

3  10     4 

1     0     9 

655 

Mutual  Benefit 

660 

390 

0  17     4 

6  18     6 

Monarch 

3  13     3 

1     0     2 

5  10     3 

National  Guardian 

756 

3  17     3 

1     3     7 

646 

National  Loan  Fund 

3  17     1 

0  17     0 

652 

National  Provident 

733 

3  15     0 

1     0     2 

5  15     2 

North  British 

3  16     9 

6     4  11 

North  of  England  . 

3  13     1 

5  18     7 

Professional   . 

6  14     3 

389 

0  18     4 

720 

Promoter 

4     1     4 

5  11     0 

Provident  Clerks'   . 

740 

3  17     3 

102 

639 

Prudential 

742 

3  13     3 

560 

Reliance 

3  16     0 

6     1     6 

Royal     .... 

3  13     1 

689 

Royal  Naval  &  Military 

6     8  10 

Scottish  Amicable  . 

7     0  10 

3  11     1 

0  16     7 

6     5  11 

Scottish  Provident 

722 

3  12  10 

0  14    0 

666 

Sovereign       ... 

3  13     1 

1     1     5 

6  13  11 

Star        .... 

3  19  10 

Standard 

3  11     2 

6     8     1 

Temperance  Provident   . 

733 

3  15     0 

I     0     2 

5  17     0 

Times  &  Guarantee 

7     1     3 

3  13     0 

0  18     6 

632 

United  Kingd.  Annuity  . 

0  18     6 

6     0  10 

United  Mutual 

793 

3  16     2 

0  18     1 

689 

United  Service 

106 

6     0  10 

West  of  England    . 

3  16  11 

5  15     0 

Western 

749 

3  15     5 

5  17     4 

Westminster  &  General  . 

3  14     7 
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ther  without  being  paid  for  it  as  a  matter  of  business,  it 
may  al\v;iys  he  assumed  that  much  more  money  has  to  be 
paid  to  an  office,  for  the  same  amount  of  money  drawn  out, 
when  paying-  by  this  scale,  than  by  the  bonus,  or  as  it  is 
generally  termed,  the  profit  scale.  All  Life  Offices  publish 
their  rates  of  premium,  at  every  age  from  15  or  20,  to  60  or 
70 ;  and  one  or  two  offices  have  the  rates  at  every  half  year 
of  age,  by  which  plan  parties  may  save  about  Is.  a  year 
per  cent,  if  they  are  not  more  than  six  months  past  their 
last  birth  day,  when  they  make  their  first  payment. 

3-52.  Most  offices  have  also  other  rates  of  premium,  to 
suit  the  convenience  and  circumstance  of  their  various 
customers.  Some  have  an  increasing  scale,  for  people  who 
expect  their  income  will  be  an  increasing  one;  and  a 
decreasing  scale,  for  those  parties  who  want  their  payment 
to  come  easier  as  they  approach  the  decline  of  life.  Many 
offices  will  accept  half  the  rate  of  premium  during  the  first 
seven  years,  and  charge  the  other  half  each  year  or  half 
year,  with  the  interest  upon  it,  as  a  debt  on  the  policy. 
Thus  almost  every  Life  Office  holds  out  some  particular 
advantage,  either  in  the  form  of  paying  in  money,  or 
receiving  it  out  again  if  required  on  loan,  or  in  meeting  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  some  class  of  society  or  another. 
The  prospectus  of  each  office  may  be  obtained  gratis,  by 
calling  personally  for  it,  or  by  post ;  and  though  the  address 
of  each  cannot  be  given  in  the  table,  many  will  be  found  in 
the  Supplement  of  this  work,  or  in  other  forms  of  their 
advertisements,  to  be  met  with  in  most  periodicals. 

353.  The  second  Table  shows  a  much  smaller  number  of 
the  same  offices  than  the  first,  containing  those  only  who 
grant  ENDOWMENTS  and  ANNUITIES.  An  endowment  is  a 
sum  of  money  due,  on  some  person  or  another  attaining  a 
specified  age,  and  the  right  to  receive  such  sums  may  be 
purchased,  from  any  of  the  offices  named  in  this  table. 
Investments  of  this  kind  are  usually  made  by  parents  and 
others,  on  behalf  of  children.  Any  person  of  limited 
means  may  purchase  an  endowment  for  a  child  of  one,  two, 
or  more  years  old,  sufficient  for  an  apprentice  fee  at  14,  or 
for  setting  up  in  life  at  21  or  later,  for  a  comparatively 
small  and  easily  paid  half-yearly  premium.  This  premium 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  office  every  quarter,  half-year, 
or  year,  according  to  agreement  from  the  commencement, 
till  the  last  period  of  payment,  next  to  the  time  when  the 
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endowment  was  fixed  to  be  paid  by  the  office.  The  first 
column  in  our  second  table  shows  the  annual  premium,  op- 
posite to  each  office,  for  which  that  office  will  engage  to 
pay  £100,  on  any  child  attaining  the  age  of  14,  if  the  said 
premium  is  regularly  paid,  from  a  little  before  the  time  the 
child  is  three  years  old.  The  second  column  of  the  table 
shows  the  annual  premium  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  office,  from  the  age  of  3  to  21,  to  secure  £100  as  an 
endowment,  at  the  age  of  21.  Most  offices  will,  however, 
grant  endowments  for  any  other  sums,  larger  or  smaller, 
beginning  to  pay  the  premium  at  any  age,  and  paying  the 
endowment  at  any  other  age,  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of 
making  the  first  payment. 


Here  my  Son  is  your  Endowment,  to  begin  the  world  with. 

354.  One  of  these  offices  at  least  also  grant  endowments 
for  children  before  they  are  born  !  A  newly  "  made  happy 
pair"  may  enter  into  an  engagement  with  this  office,  by 
which  £50,  £100,  or  any  other  specified  sum  would  be  paid 
by  the  office,  on  the  day  each  and  every  child  they  might 
be  blessed  with,  during  their  lives,  attained  the  age  of  14, 
21,  or  any  other  age,  agreed  upon  at  the  time.  And  better 
still,  it  will  do  this  in  such  a  way,  that  if  the  father  should 
happen  to  die,  no  further  premiums  would  have  to  be  paid; 
and  yet  every  child  would  receive  the  agreed  upon  endow- 
ment, on  attaining  the  specified  age,  just  as  though  its 
father  had  lived,  and  the  premiums  been  regularly  paid. 
Thus,  if  a  married  pair  be  each  25  years  of  age,  they  could 
secure  £50,  to  be  paid  to  them  on  every  future  child  they 
might  have,  attaining  the  age  of  14,  or  of  £70  at  the  age  of 
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21,  by  paying  annually,  the  sum  of  £10  12s.  Id.  to  this 
i-xri-lk-nt  office.  These  payments  would  not,  in  any  case,  re- 
quire to  be  made  more  than  15  times,  should  both  parents 
live  ever  so  long  beyond  that  period,  or  whatever  number 
of  children  they  might  have;  and,  should  the  father  be 
taken  away  any  time  during  this  period,  no  further  pay- 
ments would  have  to  be  made,  and  yet  each  child  then  liv- 
ing, would  receive  its  endowment,  on  attaining  the  age 
agreed  upon.  The  total  sum  that  could  be  called  for,  to 
secure  £50  a  piece  for  a  whole  family  of  children,  on  each 
of  them  attaining  14  years  of  age,  or  £70  on  their  attaining 
21,  would  be  £159  Is.  3d.,  in  15  annual  instalments,  if 
begun  just  before  the  parents  are  both  25  years  old.  It 
might  not  require  half  that  sum,  if  the  father  should  unfor- 
tunately be  taken  away.  To  suit  the  views  and  circum- 
stances of  different  parties,  the  sum  above  named  might  be 
made  to  secure  £100  to  every  son  or  every  daughter,  on 
attaining  14,  or  £50  for  each  son  at  14,  and  also  £70  for 
each  daughter  at  21 ;  or  £55  for  each  son  at  16,  and  also 
£60  10s.  Od.  for  each  daughter  at  the  age  of  18,  as  might 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  first  payment  was  made. 
The  rates  for  all  ages  and  any  sum,  may  be  known  at  the 
office,  or  from  the  author  of  this  work. 

355.  Endowments  for  future  children  are  however,  so 
littk  known,  and  yet  this  is  such  a  very  commendable  form 
of  investment,  providing  for  so  many  contingencies,  and 
bringing  into  play  the  best  elements  of  Life  Assurance,  that 
any  special  notice  of  it  must  do  good.  Could  any  working 
man  who  is  married,  be  induced  to  provide  £10  for  each  of 
his  future  children  in  this  way,  see  what  an  incalculable 
benefit  those  children  would  derive  therefrom.  How  much 
more  easily  would  the  path  of  life  be  opened  to  them,  than 
it  now  is  ?  The  children  of  his  better-to-do  neighbours  are 
helped  on  in  the  world  frequently  by  investments  of  this 
kind ;  why  then  should  not  a  working  man  be  taught  how 
to  do  the  same,  though  it  may  be  for  a  humbler  sum  ?  It 
would  be  a  gross  libel  on  the  character  of  thousands  of  our 
married  working  men,  to  say  they  would  not,  gladly  secure 
£10  for  each  of  their  children  at  the  age  of  14,  or  £20  for 
each  of  their  sons  at  that  age,  if  they  really  knew  the  out- 
side cost,  to  them,  of  that  great  benefit,  would  not  exceed 
£31  16s.  3d.,  in  15  annual  instalments,  or  £2  2s.  5d.  a  year, 
should  they  be  spared  for  15  years.  But  if  they  should 
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die,  no  more  money  would  need  paying,  and  yet,  their 
children  would  each  get  their  mone)r,  if  they  lived  to  the 
time  appointed.  Let  working  men  be  made  clearly  to  un- 
derstand this,  and  they  will,  no  doubt  many  of  them,  cease  to 
feel  that  heavy  load  of  anxiety  they  now  have,  about  the 
future  prospects  of  their  children,  should  they  marry. 

350.  The  other  and  ordinary  form  of  endowments,  pre- 
sent few  advantages  for  investment  over  the  common  Sav- 
ings' Bank.  Indeed,  the  Government  rates  for  endowments, 
in  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  for  this  purpose,  are 
more  favourable  than  those  offered  by  most  of  the  other 
olRccs,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  scale  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Institution  in  Table  II,  an  office  that  received  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  doing  this  kind  of  business  in  1820.  Less  than 
£70  paid  into  that  office,  in  annual  premiums  of  £6  6s.  Od., 
will  secure  an  Endowment  of  £100  for  a  young  person  at 
the  age  of  14  or  21,  with  the  advantage  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  that,  should  the  young  person  die  before  attain- 
ing the  age  agreed  upon,  one  third  of  all  the  money  then 
paid  to  the  office,  would  be  returned.  Or,  about  £66 
paid  to  the  office  in  annual  premiums  of  £3  9s.  Od.,  will 
secure  £100  at  21,  or  any  other  age  agreed  upon,  with  the 
like  returns  in  case  of  death.  In  many  other  offices  £10 
or  £12  more  money  would  have  to  be  paid  in,  for  obtaining 
the  same  amount  of  endowment ;  without  any  return,  in 
case  of  death  before  the  time  when  the  endowment  would 
become  due.  Most  offices  will  engage  to  return  the  whole 
of  the  money  paid  in  premiums  for  an  endowment,  when, 
death  happens  before  it  becomes  due ;  but  of  course,  the 
rate  of  premium  is  much  higher,  than  it  is  when  no 
return  is  made.  This  form  is  in  fact  a  simple  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  office,  to  repay  the  sums  paid 
in  as  premiums  with  interest,  less  the  office  expenses, 
if  the  young  person  lives  till  the  endowment  becomes  duo ; 
and  if  not,  to  repay  the  net  cash  received  in  premiums,  and 
retain  all  interest  thereon  as  profit  on  the  business. 

357.  Practically,  the  Savings'  Banks  are  much  preferred 
by  the  public,  for  investments  to  provide  the  young  with 
apprentice  fees,  sums  to  set  up  in  life  with,  and  the  like ; 
as  they  can  pay  in  money  at  any  time,  without  being  bound 
just  to  a  particular  period,  and  whether  they  pay  in  or  not, 
or  pay  any  precise  sum,  all  the  previously  paid  balance  to 
their  credit,  remains  the  same.  There  is  no  forfeit,  and 
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their  interest  is  constantly  growing.      Just  in   the  same 

way,    and  ibr  similar,    only   more    powerfully    operating 

reasons,    would    the   public    prefer    Deposit   or    Banking 

.-.ince    to    the  Ordinary    Life    Assurance.      In    less 

than   ten   years  after    this  principle    is   properly   carried 

out   in   England,    its  success   will   be    such   as  to   excite 

Aliment,   that  it  was  so  long   before   the  Assurance 

-  could  be  induced  to  carry  into  actual  operation,  a 

mode  of  saving  money  so   safe  and    profitable    to  theni- 

sc-lvts,  an-:  able  and  popular  with  the  people. 

358.  The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  in  our  second  Table 
relate  to  Annuities,  that  is  the  purchase  of  a  fixed  income, 
during  the  whole  remaining  period  of  life,  after  some 
stipulated  age  named  in  the  engagement  is  attained.  For 
ladies  who  are  unfit  for  any  business  or  professional  em- 
ployment, and  for  all  who  are  physically  or  morally 
disqualified  from  managing  their  own  business,  and  caring 
their  own  money  with  judgment  and  economy,  no  form  of  in- 
vestment is  so  well  suited  as  an  Annuity,  or  so  unlikely  to 
be  wasted  or  lost ;  and  Annuities  may  be  purchased  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  from  the  offices  named  in  this  Table. 
The  most  usual  placis  of  seeming  Annuities  are  given  in 
those  two  columns ;  the  fourth  showing  the  annual  pre- 
mium necessary  to  be  paid,  to  any  office  in  the  table,  from 
the  age  of  21  to  60,  for  securing  a  pension  or  annuity  from 
the  said  office  of  £10  a  year,  during  the  whole  remaining 
period  of  life  after  60,  however  long  or  short  that  period 
may  be  ;  and  the  last  column  shows  the  annual  sum  each 
office  would  pay,  during  the  whole  of  life,  after  th 
ment  down  of  every  £100  to  it,  from  any  person  aged  40 
at  the  time  of  paying  the  money.  Rates  of  payment  i 
ether  ages  may  be  easily  obtained,  as  named  before  in 
Sec.  354.  The  premiums  for  securing  a  deferred  annuity 
may  be  paid  annually,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  as  is  most 
convenient ;  and  so  may  the  annuity  be  received  from  the 
office  in  one,  two,  or  four  periodical  payments  ;  whether  it 
has  been  purchased  by  one  payment  down,  or  by  a  number 
of  premiums.  Every  facility  of  this  kind  is  cheerfully 
given  by  most  offices,  for  meeting  the  wishes  and  convenience 
of  the  public.  Some  of  them  have  rates  of  payment  for 
deferred  annuities  on  which  they  return  all  the  money  paid 
in,  and  others  two-thirds  or  one-third  of  the  money  paid 
in,  when  death  happens  before  the  time  when  the  office 
begins  paying  the  annuity. 
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359.  One  or  two  offices  have  adopted  a  combination  of  En- 
dowment and  Annuity  investments  in  the  same  transaction, 
by  which  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium,   say  £2, 
beginning  at  age  26,  will  secure  a  pension  of  £18  10s. 
a   year  after  the  father's  death,    for  any   son   till  he   is 
21    years   of  age,   or  for  any  female  relative  while  they 
remain  unmarried,  or  during  their  future  widowhood.     This 
form  of  investment  meets  so  many  contingencies,  that  it 
has  received  considerable  patronage,  and  will  ultimately, 
become  no    doubt,  pretty  general;   as    the    experimental 
working  of  the  principle  is  better  tested,  and  the  plan  gets 
well  known.     By  this  arrangement  a  father  can,  at  a  small 
outlay,  provide  for  his  sons  till  they  attain  an  age  when 
they  will  be  well  able  to  provide  for  themselves ;  for  his 
daughters  till  they  are  fully  provided  for  by  others  in  mar- 
riage, and  for  his  relict  while  she  remained  in  her  first, 
second,    or   any  widowhood  !      A   small    sum  is  paid   as 
entrance  money,  and  also  a  sum  for  any  disparity  of  the 
ages  of  parties,  whose  lives  are  thus  assured  as  it  were,  in 
the  endowment  or  annuity. 

360.  Thus  a  man,  aged  34  years,  could  secure  £18  10s. 
a  year  for  his  son  just  born,   every  year  that  son  might 
survive  him  till  he  was  21  years  of  age,  by  paying  as 
entrance  money  £1  13s.,  and  an  annual  premium  of  £2  18s. 
His  wife  might  also  have  a  similar  annuity  (£18   10s.) 
secured  for  her  after  his  death,  for  the  same  sums  paid, 
however  long  she  lived  in  a  state  of  widowhood.     If  she 
married  again,  the  annuity  would  cease  during  the  life  of 
her  husband,  who  it  is  presumed  would  provide  a  living 
for  her  during  that  time  ;  but  on  his  death,  or  on  the  death 
of  any  future  husband  she  might  marry,  the  annuity  would 
again  be  paid,  so  long  as  she  lived  in  a  state  of  widowhood. 
To   secure  such  an  annuity  for  a  daughter  aged   15,  the 
sum  of  £14  5s.,  would  have  to  be  paid  as  disparity  money, 
for  the  difference  between  15    and    34  years  of  age,   in 
addition  to  the  usual  entrance  money,  and  £2  18s.  a  year 
as  premium  during  the  life  of  the  father ;  but  the  daughter 
would  enjoy  the  annuity  every  year  she  lived  single,  either 
as  spinster  or  widow,  after  her  father's  death,  if  he  lived 
five  years.     Should  a  Member  die  in  less  than  five  years 
after  entering  the  society,  the  annuity  would  still  be  paid, 
if  any  person  continued  the  premiums  till  the  five  yeai\s 
were  expired ;  or  the  premiums  might  remain  unpaid,  and 
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their  amount  with  interest,  be    deducted  from  the   first 
annuities  due. 

361.  In  these  two  Tables  I  have  presented,  in  a  com- 
bined simple  form  for  public  reference,  the  price  charged  at 
various  periods  of  life,  by  the  wealthy  public  Companies 
who  make  all  these  kin'd  of  investments  their  business ; 
and  who  have  enormous  sums  of  money  sunk  in  them ;  but 
whose  experience  and  good  name  is,  in  many  cases,  more 
valuable  than  their  money  treasures.  "Without  the  former, 
the  latter  would  be  of  very  little  service.  Good  as  it  is 
however,  to  know  the  price  of  any  article  we  may  want,  or 
even  the  price  charged  for  it  by  everybody  who  sells  it ; 
this  is  only  about  one-half  the  commercial  knowledge  we 
want,  in  all  matters  of  business.  The  annual  expense  of 
assuring  a  certain  sum  on  life,  is  seen  to  be  very  different 
in  different  offices.  Some  offices  charge  nearly  one-third 
more  every  year  of  life,  for  effecting  and  continuing  an 
assurance  upon  it,  than  is  charged  by  other  offices  for 
securing  precisely  the  same  sum  of  money  at  death.  It 
will  be  found  of  great  importance  to  those  who  are  about  to 
make  investments  of  this  kind,  to  have  this  list  to  look 
over,  instead  of  just  going  to  the  nearest  solicitor  or  agent, 
and  getting  the  thing  done  in  a  mere  chance  way ;  it  may 
be,  done  very  well,  or  it  may  be  not.  Even  when  great 
pains  are  taken  to  collect  the  prospectuses,  and  get  to  know 
the  terms  and  conditions  at  a  large  number  of  different 
offices,  the  best  may  not  be  found.  ]So  one  can  be  sure  they 
know  that,  till  they  have  all ;  and  here  they  are. 

362.  Most  men,  all  prudent  intelligent  men,  also  want 
to  know  the  returns  they  or  their  family  will  get,  for  all  the 
money  they  pay.  This  information  is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
Some  offices  publish  it,  while  others  will  give  it  privately ; 
but  still,  this  is  like  the  cost  price,  we  can  only  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  which  office  is  the  best,  under  all  circum- 
stance for  each  party  who  wants  to  invest  money  on  life, 
by  knowing  all  we  possibly  can  about  every  office,  as  to  its 
capital  and  income,  its  bonus  returns  to  its  policy  holders  ; 
indeed,  all  that  can  possibly  be  known  of  its  present  posi- 
tion and  its  future  prospects,  with  the  character  of  its  various 
managers  and  officials.  Possessing  a  vast  mass  of  most 
valuable  information  of  this  kind,  accumulated  from  many 
years'  experience  in  my  public  duties  and  professional 
labours,  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  as  much  of  it  as 
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could  be  reduced  to  a  tabulated  form,  in  Table  III.  The 
first  column  gives  the  name  of  cdeh  office,  the  second  its 
age ;  and  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns,  will  be 
found  severally  the  annual  income;  the  realized  capital 
actually  in  possession,  from  the  payments  of  proprietors  or 
policy  holders ;  and  the  bonus  additions  made  by  each 
office  to  its  policy  holders  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim 
on  the  office,  for  every  £100  that  has  been  paid  into  the 
office,  in  premiums  on  it. 

363.  I  regret  that  some  offices  have  not  seen  it  to  be 
their  interest,  to  furnish  me  with  all  tfie  information  that 
might  have  been  given  about  them,  in  this  Table.  In  strict 
justice,  no  office  ought  to  have  appeared  here,  that  would 
not  allow  either  its  annual  income  or  its  present  capital  to 
be  published;  because,  whatever  is  the  present  rate  of 
bonus  added  to  the  policies  of  a  Company,  we  can  only 
judge  how  far  such  bonuses  are  likely  to  be  continued,  by 
knowing  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  present,  if  not  the 
probable  future  means  of  the  Company.  However,  let  us 
hope  that  all  offices  will,  in  future,  give  the  required  in- 
formation. At  all  events,  we  have  now  so  many  flourishing 
and  wealthy  corporations  who  have  furnished  us  with  this 
information,  that  the  prudent  thrifty  part  of  the  community 
will  have  plenty  of  choice,  among  the  best,  most  safe,  and 
profitable  offices ;  quite  enough  to  prevent  much  regret,  for 
the  blanks  still  left  in  our  Table.  ~No  one  needs  go  blind- 
fold into  life  investments  now,  unless  they  like  to  do  so. 

364.  For  many  general  readers,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  a  word  of  explanation  about  this  division  of  profits,  or 
the  bonus  returns  from  a  Life  Office  to  its  policy-holders. 
But  to  do  this  intelligibly,  we  must  first  say  a  few  words, 
about  the  principles  upon  which  Life  Offices  are  founded 
"When  the  first  of  these  most  valuable  institutions  was 
established  in  1 706,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  of  that  day 
and  other  benevolent  forethoughtful  men,  these  principles 
were  then  very  dimly  seen ;  and  to  make  up  for  this  uncer- 
tainty, for  to  the  uninformed  nothing  seems  more  uncer- 
tain than  human  life,  they  subscribed  a  large  capital,  to 
give  the  public  confidence  that  all  the  engagements  of  the 
office  would  be  fulfilled.  Since  that  day  however,  know- 
ledge has  been  wonderfully  increased,  and  on  no  subject  more 
usefully  than  this,  the  statistics  of  human  health,  life,  and 
conduct.  We  have  indeed  attained  such  a  position,  in 
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TABLE  III. 

Date. 

Annual 
Income. 

Realized 

Capital. 

Average  Bonus 
mlcled  to  Policies 
out  of  Premiums 
paid. 

NAMES    OF    OKI'!. 

£ 

* 

Alfred    .... 

26,000 

134,164  50  per  cent. 

Amicable 

170U  ; 

25    „      „ 

Atlas,  secJtlri'rf.p.  297  . 

17J,000  1,500,000  65   „      „ 

Brighton,  Sussex   . 

3,050 

8,955  div.  iii  1852. 

British  Commercial./?.  2P8    1820 

40  per  cent 

British  Empire  Mutual,  <b. 

1846         20,000 

30,000  div.  iu  1852. 

Caledonian     . 

180,5 

37  per  cent. 

Cambrian  &  Universal  . 

div.  in  1854. 

Catholic  &  Law     . 

1846          4.000 

1853. 

Christian  Mutual    . 

1846           7,000       14,5CG  div.'  in  18-32. 

Church  of  England.  /;.  '2;!!.' 

1840  , 

47  per  cent. 

Ch.  of  Engl.  Schoolmast. 

1849     see  Advt. 

p.  321 

„       1855. 

City  of  London 

1815         12,000' 

„       1851. 

Clergy  Mutual 

1829 

80,000     500,000;  39redu.ofpre. 

Clerical,  Medical,  &c. 

1824 

130,0001    840,273   33  per  cent. 

Colonial 

1846 

28,000 

45,000;  div.  in  1854. 

Consolidated 

1846 

„       1851, 

County  Mutual 

1850           1,200 

Crown    .... 

1825 

32  per  cent. 

Eagle     .    -     . 

1807       125,000 

677.641 

div.  in  1852. 

Economic 

1823 

180,000 

1,049,000 

62-i-  per  cent. 

Edinburgh,  Advert,  p.  300 

i;.  -23 

50    „      , 

Engineers',  Masonic,  &c. 

1848 

11,000 

28    „      , 

Equitable 

1762 

532,927 

8,330,000 

60    „      , 

Equity  &  Law 

1844 

21,000 

82,666 

50    „      , 

European 

1819 

50,000 

3H,,       . 

Family  Endowment 

1835 

36,000 

127,000 

go  „    , 

Friends'  Provident 

1832 

4!),  147 

338,684 

50    „       , 

General 

1837 

26,000 

170,000 

34   „      „ 

General  Annuity    . 

1829 

36,000 

257,000 

Great  Britain  Mutual     . 

1844 

30redu.  ofpre. 

Gresham,   Advert,  p.  301 

1848 

19,636 

29,790 

div.  in  1855. 

Guardian 

1821 

per  cent. 

rland-in-Hand 

1696 

52^  red.  of  pre. 

imperial,   Advert,  p.  306 

1820       108,693 

883,860  45  "per  cent. 

indisputable  . 

1848         15.000 

i  div.  in  1853. 

Industrial,  Advert,  p.  302 

1850 

7,500 

„       1855. 

Kent  Mutual 

1850 

3,000 

1853. 

Law       .... 

1823 

400,000 

3,500,000i  66  per  cent. 

Law  Property,  Adv.  p.  303 

1850 

3,141 

.  in  1853. 

Legal  &  Commercial 

1845 

11,500 

24,500'  35  per  cent. 

Life  Associa.  of  Scotland 

1839 

see  Advt. 

p.  304        35redu.  ofpre. 

Liverpool  &  London 

1836 

not  published. 

London  Assurance 

1720 

see  Advt. 

p.  305 

35  per  cent. 

London  &  County,  p.  306 

1851 

div.  in  1854. 

London  &  Provin.  Law  . 

1845 

div.  in  1855. 

Condon  Life  Association 

1806 

301,6282,333,900 

69  redu.  ofpre. 

I             i                  i 
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TABLE  III.  —  continued. 

Date. 

Annual 
Income. 

Realized 
Capital. 

Average  Bonus 
added  to  Po  icies 
out  of  Premiums 
paid. 

NAMES    OF    OFFICES. 

£ 

£ 

Lon.  Mutual  &  Guarantee 

1845 

see  Advt. 

p.  316 

div.  in  1851. 

Medical  &  Legal  . 

1846 

7,700 

„       1852. 

Medical,  Invalid,  &c. 

1841 

30,000 

45  per  cent. 

Merchants  &  Tradesm.    . 

1847 

7,000 

div.  in  1852. 

Metropolitan  . 

1835 

106,000 

500,500 

51  redu.  ofpre. 

Metropolis.  Counties,  307 

1848 

13,000 

div.  in  1854. 

Minerva          .         . 

1836 

48,000 

225,000 

54  per  cent. 

Monarch 

1835 

36,000 

160,000 

25    „       „ 

Mutual  .... 

1834 

40,730 

162,500 

66    „      „ 

National 

1830 

83,000 

37  redu.  ofpre. 

National  Loan  Fund 

1837 

70,000 

95,503 

42  per  cent. 

National  Provident 

1835 

190,000 

750,000 

55    „       „ 

North  British 

1809 

40   „      „ 

North  of  England,  p.  309 
Norwich  Union,  p.  310  . 

1844 
1808 

257,500 

2,120,000 

div.  in  1852. 
48  per  cent. 

Palladium 

1824 

56,000 

399,000 

38    „      „ 

Pelican  .... 

1797 

140,000 

1,200,000 

43    „      „ 

Professional   . 

1847 

11,000 

div.  in  1854. 

Promoter 

1826 

40  per  cent. 

Provident,  Advert,  p.  311 

1806 

150,000 

1,265,724 

45    „      „ 

Provident  Clerks'   . 

1840 

14,000 

31,000 

33    „       „ 

Reliance 

1840 

33    ,,      .. 

Rock,   see  Advert,  p.  312 

1806 

280,930 

3,241,286 

64   „      „ 

Royal,  see  Advert,  p.  313 

1845 

div.  in  1855. 

Royal  Exchange    . 

1720 

see  Advt. 

p.  314 

46  per  cent. 

Royal  Naval  &  Military  . 

1837 

30   „       „ 

Scottish  Amicable,  p.  315 

1826 

55,500 

270,500 

68    „      „ 

Scottish  Equitable,  p.  316 

1831 

128,438 

628,742 

68    „      „ 

Scottish  Provident,  p.  317 

1837 

75,000 

200,000 

div.  in  1853. 

Scottish  Union 

1824 

46  per  cent. 

Scottish  Widows'  Fund  . 

1815 

306,512 

2,430,100 

67    „      „ 

Solicitors'  &  General     . 

1846 

15,750 

47,819 

div.  in  1853.     ' 

Sovereign,  see  Advt.  p.  321 

1844 

12,000 

div.  in  1852. 

Standard 

1825 

169,000 

51  per  cent. 

Star,  see  Advert,  p.  318    . 

1843 

31,000 

60    „       „ 

Temperance  Provid^.SlO 

1840 

26,295       54,223 

div.  in  1855. 

Times  &  Guarantee,  p.  321 

1849 

4,800 

„       1854. 

Union    .... 

1714 

53  per  cent. 

United  Guarantee,  p.  320 

1849 

6,000 

div.  in  1854. 

United  Kingdom    . 

1834 

120,000 

500,000 

60  per  cent. 

United  Mutual,  &c. 

1849 

4,000 

div.  in  1854. 

Universal 

1834 

40  per  cent. 

University,  see  Advt.  p.  321 

1825 

71,000 

640,756 

45    „      „ 

Victoria 

1838 

31,000 

133,000 

23    „       „ 

Western 

1842 

30   „      „ 

Westminster  &  Gen.  p.  320 

1836 

17,000 

80,000 

56    „      „ 

Note.  —  Redu.  of  pre.  means  reduction  of  premium  ;  div.  means  divide. 
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TABLE  IV. 

• 
AMOUNT  OF  MONEY, 

ArmiiAJ     i 

>AMKb   OF   t 

Received. 

Expended. 

Invested. 

Income. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

-Egis     .... 

1848        6,991 

4,162 

2,829 

2,994 

r.ritish  Empire  Mutual.     1847       41,456 

22,349 

19,107 

18,946 

Catholic,  Law,  etc. 

1846       61,553 

58,792 

2.761 

3,185 

City  of  London 

1845       53,077 

32,981 

20,096 

12,000 

Colonial 

18i6      87,309 

41,861 

45,44h 

24,083 

Consolidated  Investment 

1846 

31,271 

17,256 

14,015 

7,000 

County  Mutual 

1849 

4,371 

1,850 

2,521 

1,706 

Engineers',  Masonic,  etc. 

1849 

19,491 

14,537 

4,954 

8,500 

English  and  Cambrian   . 

1850 

11,958 

5,979 

5,979 

1,300 

English  Widows'  Fund  . 

1847 

18,309 

13,885 

4,514 

5,252 

Gresham 

1848 

57,518 

27,728 

29,79C 

19,636 

India  and  London  . 

1846 

46,497 

39,765 

6,732, 

11,685 

Industrial,  etc. 

1849 

9,511 

7,016 

2,49,7 

9,500 

Law  Property,  etc. 

1850 

4,839 

2,041 

2,798 

1,300 

Legal  and  Commercial    . 

1845 

57,505 

41,098 

16,407 

9,500 

London  Indisputable 

1848 

17,746 

11,231!        6,515 

8,261 

London  Mutual 

1849 

11,429 

6,329         5,100 

4,845 

London  <fc  Pro.  Joint  Stic. 

1847 

36,980 

1*,124       20,856 

10,500 

London  &  Pro  vin.  Law  . 

1846 

105,683 

27,865i      77,81b 

16,000 

Medical,  Legal,  etc. 

1846 

18,439 

16,877 

2,562 

6,935 

Mentor 

I84b 

20,380 

13,998 

6,382 

4,300 

Merchants  &  Tradesm.  .  |1847 

15,860 

8,641 

7,219 

7,000 

Metropoli.  Counties,  etc.  |1848 

25,899 

14,660       11,239         9'.5Du 

Mitre     .         .         .         .1846 

19,260       14,248 

5,049 

4,325 

Phcenix  Life           .         .    I  Sib 

:o|       2,681- 

151 

275 

Professional   .         .         .1847 
Prudential     .         .            11848 

,681 

18,493 

64,361 
10,156 

14,41:: 
8,337 

45,080 
6,385 

Royal             .         .         .  J18451      35,177 

7,37S 

27,804 

11,181 

Solicitors'  and  General  .  :1S46       62,559 

26,558 

36,001 

15, 

;  Sovereign       .         .         .  J1S46       92,447 

35,590 

56,b57 

14,000 

Times  and  Guarantee     .    1S41''         7.7bO         5,332 

2,451 

4,161 

1 

frafalgar        .         .         .  :1850       10,342         5,307 
United  Guarantee  .         .    1S4!>       12.252         8,  -584 

5,035 
3,668 

3,000 
7,86C 

United  Mutual       . 

1,717 

3,2  K 

1.  110.370     630,749 

479,fi21 

318,95b 

KOTE.  —  The  facts  and  figures  in  this  Supplemental  Table  are  com- 
piled from  the  public  documents,  ordered  to  be  nrinted  bv  the  House 

of  Commons,  on  March  19th,  1852,  called  Returns  and  Copv  of  Ac- 

counts of  Assurance  Companies,  to  20th  April,   1849;  and  "Further 

Upturns  of  them  to  February  4th,   1852.     M'Len  it  is  staled  that  no 

two  offices  have  made  up  their  accounts  according  to  the  same  form- 

receipts  ior  all  kinds  of  business,  for  capital  stock,  for  returned  loans, 
bank  and  other  balances  of  old  accounts,  with  investments  of  all  kind? 

are  mixed  up  in  every  conceivable  form  of  disorder  in  the  same  column, 
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be  it  called  receipts  or  disbursements,  assets  or  liabilities  ;  some  faint 
idea  may  be  formed,  of  the  vast  labour  necessary  to  give  an  intelligi- 
ble abstract  of  these  important  accounts,  on  which  the  future  welfare 
of  BO  many  thousand  families  depend. 

Since  these  parliamentary  returns  were  published,  a  war  has  been 
carried  on  between  the  OLD  and  the  NEW  Life  Offices,  which  has  been 
hitherto,  like  most  other  wars,  unprofitable  to  the  public.  Instead  of 
the  old  offices  or  the  new  being  arrayed  against  each  other,  it  has 
been  thought  better  for  the  public  to  be  told,  how  to  know  which  are 
the  most  prosperously  conducted  and  respectable  offices,  whether  they 
be  new  or  old.  By  carefully  comparing  these  four  Tables,  you  will 
find  that,  for  about  £12  a  year  you  can  secure  £500  at  death 
from  some  offices  ;  while  others  would,  if  you  live  25  or  30  years,  pay 
your  family  £1,000,  or  more :  both  offices  being  equally  safe,  one  to 
pay  £500,  and  the  other  £1,000.  Yet,  both  will  tell  you,  their's  is 
the  best  office  ;  and  so  will  some  of  them  say,  who  are  not  likely  to 
pay  even  the  promised  £500. 

Now  I  cannot  afford  to  give  your  family  a  legacy  of  £300  ;  but  if 
[  should  in  this  way,  show  you  how  to  secure  for  them  £1,000  instead 
jf  only  £500  at  the  same  cost,  will  it  not  bs  much  the  same  thing  in 
the  end,  as  I  charge  no  fees  for  teaching  these  things. 

Some  people  would  make  us  believe  that  Life  xVssurance  is  a 
mystery,  only  known  to  the  initiated  few.  But  there  is  no  mystery  in  a 
Banking  account ;  and  what  is  the  difference  between  that  and  a  life 
policy,  except  that  one  is  payable  to  self,  and  the  other  to  executors  ? 
What  source  of  profit  has  a  life  office,  except  on  its  premiums  in  busi- 
ness ?  Now,  if  in  calculating  those  rates  of  premium,  20  per  cent,  of 
them  is  charged  for  working  expences,  and  3  per  cent,  compound  in- 
terest allowed  on  money,  how  can  a  Life  Office  make  any  profit  except 
by  securing  a  better  class  of  lives  than  the  average — making  more  than 
3  per  cent,  on  all  its  investments — and  taking  care  its  total  expenses 
are  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  premiums  received  ?  Somebody 
whispers  in  reply,  "  lapsed  policies ;  "  but,  as  this  means  something 
very  like  not  paying  the  account  at  all,  we  had  better  say  nothing 
about  a  source  of  profit  so  un-English  as  that. 

Do  not  these  tilings  appear  plain  enough  ?  And  these  Tables 
also  remove  all  mystery  as  to  how  such  large  profits  are  made  by  some 
offices.  We  see  by  Table  IV.  that  34  Life  Offices  have  received 
£1,110,370,  during  an  average  existence  of  less  than  four  years; 
little  more  than  one-half  of  this  being  premium  receipts,  on  which 
alone  there  would  ever  be  any  profit ;  and  yet,  the  expenditure  for  ob- 
taining this  sum  has  been  £630,749,  or  more  than  one  half  of  tbe 
whole  cash  received!  Contrast  with  this  fact  another,  from  Table 

III.  Take   one   office,    the   Kock  for  instance,  with  an   income  of 
£280,930,  and  a  realized  capital  of  £3,241,286,.     Why,  it  has  re- 
ceived  more    money  in  the  time  than    all    the    34  offices  in  Table 

IV.  put  together,  at  a  total  cost,  in  working  expenses,  of  £24,128,  or 
£6,062  a  year  !  !     Is  there  still  any  mystery  in  a  policy  for  £1,000 
becoming  £2,000,  in  such  offices  as  the  Bock  ? 
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reference  to  these  apparently  most  uncertain  of  all  eartnly 
things,  that  we  can  pronounce  with  the  most  surprising 
accuracy,  the  exact  amount  of  sickness,  disablement  from 
work,  death,  pauperism,  or  crime,  that  will  befall  any  con- 
siderable number  of  men  or  women;  if  we  can  obtain 
tolerably  correct  answers,  to  some  half  a  dozen  or  half  a 
score  simple  questions.  We  may  not  be  able  to  point  out 
each  individual  from  the  crowd,  that  will  be  disabled  from 
work  at  any  particular  time  ;  who  will  die  within  a  certain 
period,  or  commit  some  breach  of  trust,  or  become  bank- 
rupt, or  go  to  the  workhouse,  or  be  taken  to  prison,  in  any 
year  that  may  be  mentioned ;  but  we  can  tell  how  many 
out  of  the  whole  number  will,  in  the  average  of  each  future 
year  of  life,  meet  with  any  or  all  these  misfortunes. 

365.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  life.     Here,   suppose 
we  have  three  men  before  us,  just  20  years  of  age ;  each, 
apparently,  enjoying  equally  good  health,   and  the   same 
probability  of  living  to  the  utmost  duration  of  life.     But 
though  we  cannot  easily  perceive  it,  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable diiference,  in  the  constitutional  intensity  or  tena- 
ciousness  of  vitality,  possessed  by  these  three  men.     The 
dwellings  in  which  they  live,   and  the  employments   by 
which  they  earn  their  bread,  may  be  very  different,  in  their 
healthful  tendencies.      One  may  be  in  these  things  most 
favourably  situated,  as  regards  all  the  essentials  of  prolonged 
life — he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  inherit  the  best  of 
constitutions  from  his  parents,  with  such  knowledge  and 
prudence  as  will  enable  him  to  avoid  abusing  it — he  may 
always  have  good  sense  enough  to  live  in  the  most  healthy 
of  houses,  and  follow  the  trade  that  will  be  most  conducive 
to  his  own  health — and  doing  these  things,   and  enjoying 
all  these  blessings,  we  may  estimate  this  nianrs  probable 
expectation  of  future  life  at  80  years.      Having  now  lived 
20,  that  he  may  not  die  before  he  is  100  years  of  age. 

366.  The  second  of  these  men  may  only  possess  these 
advantages  in  the  ordinary  degree,  in  which  they  are  now 
enjoyed  in   our    country.      His   parents  may  have   been 
moderately  healthy,  for  a  year  preceding  and  following  his 
birth — they  may  have  paid  about  as  much  rational  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  and  the  education  of  their  son,  as  most 
parents  are  in  the  habit  of  doing;    and,   should  he  avoid 
following  an  unhealthy  trade,  and  living  in  a  house  injurioua 
to  health ;   should  his  life  be  moderately  prosperous,  and 
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should  ho  obey  the  laws  of  health  in  a  fair  degree  ;  then  these 
tilings  all  being  so,  we  may  calculate  this  man's  probable 
expectation  of  life  at  64  years — that  having  now  lived  20, 
he  may  expect  his  life  to  be  continued  till  he  is  about  84 
years  old.  Supposing  the  third  man  at  present  to  enjoy 
none  of  these  advantages — that  his  parents  knew  not  or 
disobeyed  the  laws  of  health — that  he  himself  does  not  heed 
them  or  care  about  them,  cither  as  regards  his  person,  his 
home,  or  his  employment— then,  in  that  case,  this  poor 
unfortunate  though  now  apparently  very  healthy  fellow, 
cannot  expect  to  live  beyond  his  68th  year.  Having 
already  passed  20  summers,  we  cannot  estimate  his  future 
ones  at  more  than  48.  The  utmost  duration  of  life  in 
these  three  men  would  thus  be,  80,  64,  and  48  years 
respectively ;  notwithstanding  their  apparent  equality  in 
this  respect,  at  present.  One  might  live  something  over, 
and  another  not  quite  so  long  a  period  of  time  in  these  indi- 
vidual cases;  but,  taking  a  large  number,  say  5  or  10,000 
individuals,  such  is  found  to  be  the  extreme  decrement  of 
life — the  rate  of  mortality — the  law  of  vitality  among 
men,  at  the  present  day,  in  our  own  country. 

367.  ]3y  actual  experiment  in  real  life,  as  tested  by  the 
recorded  duration  of  millions  of  lives  it  is  found,  that 
if  we  take,  this  extreme  duration  of  human  life,  the  present 
unexpired  portion  of  it,  in  any  given  instance  ;  and  divide 
those  probably  remaining- to-be-lived  years  by  two,  we 
obtain  the  actual  number  of  years  that  will  le  lived,  hy  any 
large  number  of  men  in  England.  This  rule  has  been 
practically  adopted  by  actuaries,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
and  it  is  now  Bet  down  among  our  natural  laws  by  men  of 
science,  with  such  physical  laws  as  those  which  govern 
the  flowing  and  ebbing  tide,  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  or 
moon.  Nearly  two  hundred  millions  sterling  of  property 
in  our  country  reposes  on  this  law,  in  greater  safety  than 
any  other  existing  "Wealth,  and  more  than  £5,000,000 
sterling  is  annually  paid  in  premiums,  entirely  on  the  faith 
of  it.  Such  being  the  fact,  what  conceivable  harm  can 
arise,  from  this  law  being  made  popularly  known  ?  "Will 
not  indeed  as  much,  or  more  good  be  done,  by  making 
this  and  other  kindred  laws  generally  known,  as  un- 
doubtedly has  been  done,  by  making  other  laws  relating  to 
man's  well-being  and  well-doing  more  popularly  known 
than  they  formerly  were  in  our  country  ;  and  than  they  still 
are,  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world  ? 
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368.  Any  actuary  would  take  these  three  men's  lives, 
of   them  wanted    to    secure  £100  to  his 
relatives  or  friends,  whenever  they  happened  to  die ;  and, 
withe,  a  word  to  them,  would  calculate  thus  in 

his    own    mind : — "  The    utmost    expectation    of  life    in 
these   men  now  is   80,    64,   and   48   years   respectively.     < 
Divided  by  two,  their  certainty  of  life' is  40,  3-. 

and  each  must  pay  to  our  office  such  an  annual 
premium,  as  will  be  sure  to  amount,  during  these  yea? 
the  sir  .".ige  to  pay  at  death,  with  all  expenses  and     . 

j?ave  a  profit  on  the  business,  that  will  make  it 
worth  our  time  attending  to  it."  Valuing  each  of  these 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  '''professional 
craft,"  modified  by  the  resolves  of  his  Board  of  Directors, 
these  three  men  would  be  told  by  the  officer  the  terms  on 
which  his  office  would  become  bound  to  pay  the  required 
sum  at  death,  be  it  £100  or  £5,000.  Practically,  this 
business  is  transacted,  by  the  party  proposing  to  assure  his 
life  filling  up,  truthfully,  all  the  questions  in  the  proposal 
paper  of  the  office — being  examined  by  a  duly  qualified 
medical  officer — furnishing  personal  testimonials  from  some 
respectable  party  that  has  known  him  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  from  his  own  medical  attendant  if  any ;  and  if 
not,  from  a  second  person,  as  to  the  past  and  present  health 
of  the  proposer,  and  his  family  ;  and  after  appearing  person- 
ally before  the  board,  or  before  the  agent  of  the  office,  all 
these  facts  thus  brought  together,  are  submitted  to  the 
Directors,  and  they  decide  on  the  terms  under  which  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  life  proposed,  for  the  sum  named 
in  the  documents. 

369.  The  rates  given  in  the  first  Table  are  the  ordinary- 
rates  charged  by  each  office,  at  the  several  ages  named  on 
each  column,  unless  some  facts  appear  clearly  to  indicate 
that  the  life  proposed  is  not  a  good  one.  But  every  one 
knows  who  understands  this  subject,  that  a  bad  life  well 
taken  care  of,  will  continue  much  longer  than  the  best  life 
•will,  very  ill  abused.  From  this  and  many  other  causes, 
Life  Offices  often  appear  to  make  considerable  mistakes  in 
selecting  their  life  risks,  and  the  charges  they  make  for 
them  :  and  they  do  not,  with  all  their  care,  get  lives  much 
above  the  average  rate  of  duration ;  for  though  they  may 
use  the  utmost  caution  in  their  selection,  the}'  are  power- 
less in  regulating  the  conduct  of  their  customers  after- 
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wards,  except  as  far  as  they  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  correct 
practical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Health,  and  the  most 
uniformly  effective  means  of  preserving  it,  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  or  especially  among  those  in  whose 
lives  they  are  really  interested.  The  more  every  one  is 
taught  to  know,  and  trained  to  obey,  the  HEALTH  LAWS, 
the  longer  will  human  life  be,  in  any  country,  and  the 
lower  may  the  rates  for  assuring  sums  of  money  at  death 
be  reduced.  Still,  there  is  some  uncertainty  on  the  subject, 
and  Life  Offices  prudently  charge  rates  that  will  be  certain 
to  cover  all  risks  ;  and  then,  when  the  time  is  passed,  and 
the  actual  risk  is  known,  whatever  is  found  to  remain,  over 
and  above  meeting  all  past  expenses  and  future  liabilities, 
is  called  profit,  and  is  distributed  in  what  are  called  bomises, 
to  the  persons  assured. 

370.  In  some  Life  Offices,  those  who  assure  their  lives 
have  no  share  of  this  profit,  in  any  form.  They  are  sure  of 
the  sum  named  in  their  policy,  but  nothing  more.  These 
offices  will  not  be  found  in  our  third  Table,  but  they  appear 
in  the  first,  marked  with  a  *.  Other  offices  allow  their 
policy-holders  to  have  one  half  the  profits,  some  one-third, 
two-thirds,  three-fourths,  or  four-fifths ;  while  others  divide 
the  whole  of  their  profits  among  all  their  customers  equally, 
according  to  the  money  they  have  paid  in,  either  adding  it 
to  the  policy  or  reducing  the  premium.  The  whole  of  the 
profit  is,  however,  in  some  cases  less  in  amount,  than  one- 
half  or  four-fifths  is  in  other  cases.  In  others  there  is  no 
profit  at  all,  the  expenses  absorb  it,  or  the  business  is  too 
small  or  ill  managed,  to  produce  any.  I  have  therefore 
thought  it  more  useful  for  practical  purposes,  to  show  the 
simple  facts  in  these  Tables  ;  than  to  confuse  some  minds  by 
describing,  as  is  customary  in  treating  this  subject,  the 
pure  proprietary,  the  pure  mutual,  and  the  mixed  proprie- 
tary and  mutual  Life  Office ;  and  the  real  or  imaginary- 
advantages  of  each.  Let  the  offices  bring  all  the  skill, 
energy,  and  perseverance  they  can  command,  to  aid  them 
in  working  out  their  principles  with  economy,  good  feeling, 
and  enlightened  Christian  benevolence ;  and  let  every  lover 
of  his  race  then  patronise  the  office  that  seems,  from  the 
actual  benefits  it  confers  on  its  customers,  most  worthy  of  it, 
and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  all  his  Mends  and  neighbours 
to  "go  and  do  likewise." 
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371.  This  is  what  I  do,  without  fee  or  favour,  according 
to  the  best  information  I  can  possibly  obtain  from  any 
([iiarter,  and  with  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  Here  are  collected  together  in  four  Tables,  the 
real  tacts  as  to  the  cost  of  most  forms  of  live  investment, 
with  the  return  in  money  value,  at  those  occasions  in  life 
when  money  is  most  needed ;  for  what  has  been  saved  in  the 
day  of  youth,  health,  and  prosperity.  "We  have  first  tho 
exact  charge  made  by  about  150  corporations,  to  any 
healthy  person,  for  assuring  any  sum  of  money  when  lire 
terminates ;  and  then  we  have  the  amount  added,  by  in  any 
of  the  older  companies,  to  the  sum  named  in  the  policy  of 
assurance,  which  policy  is  one  of  the  most  legally  binding 
documents  known,  if  the  conditions  named  in  it,  have  been 
fulfilled  by  the  contracting  parties.  From  the  last  column  in 
the  third  Table  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  some  ofiices  givj 
nothing  beyond  the  sum  assured,  others  add  ten,  to  sixty, 
and  even  sixty-six  pounds  to  the  policy  when  it  is  due,  out 
of  every  £100  paid  to  them  in  premiums,  during  its 
existence.  Astonishing  as  the  fact  may  appear,  it  will  be 
found,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  terms  and  advantage 
of  different  offices  in  these  Tables,  that  two  equally  healthy 
men  might  go,  one  to  each  of  two  offices,  and  pay  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  premiums,  during  25  or  30 
years  of  life ;  and  at  death,  the  family  of  one  would  receive 
twice  as  large  a  sum  of  money  out,  as  the  other  would. 

372  ACy  business  is  not  to  persuade  men  to  have  £500 
instead  of  £250,  but  to  show  them  if  I  can,  where  they 
may  get  the  larger  sum  if  they  will ;  and,  at  any  rate,  to 
induce  them  to  make  an  investment  of  this  kind  in  some 
office ;  as  an  investment  in  the  worst  Life  Office  for  the 
public,  is  better  than  the  same  amount  in  any  form  not 
connected  with  life,  for  any  man  dependent  on  labour, 
talent,  or  business,  for  his  own  means  of  living  or  sup- 
porting a  family.  During  health  and  prosperity,  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  principles  should  be  our  dependence, 
in  providing  for  the  present  and  for  future  days ;  but  the 
best  and  most  certain  way  of  effecting  the  latter  object  is, 
by  investing  a  considerable  portion,  or  the  whole  of  our 
savings,  in  life  investments,  according  to  some  of  the  plans 
laid  down  here.  AVhen  this  is  done,  we  may  feel  as  certain 
of  having  our  money  back  at  the  expected  time,  as  we  are 
of  that  time  ever  coming. 
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373.  2s"o  prudent  man  now  omits  to  insure  his  property 
against  loss  by  fire  or  disaster  at  sea,  nor  does  any  sensible 
man  in  either  case  ever  want  his  money  back  after  the  risk 
is  over,   but  still  continues  to  pay,  though  no  fire  on  land 
or  storm  at  sea  destroys  his  property.     The  wise  man  who 
assures  a  sum  of  money  at  death  has,  however,  the  positive 
certainty  of  his  money  being  returned  some  time  :  he  cannot 
lose  all  he  pays,  or  any  considerable  portion,  happen  what 
may,  if  he  performs  his  part  of  the  contract  well,  and  his 
heirs  may  be  very  great  gainers  by  his  prudent  foresight. 
In  this  lottery  there  are  many  prizes  and  no  blanks  ;  all  get 
the  sum  assured  some  time  if  for  the  whole  of  life,  as  we 
only  know  of  two  men  who  have  yet  escaped  death. 

374.  Though  the  objects  of  all  these  societies  are  nearly 
alike,  it  will  be  found  on  minute  inspection,  no  two  of 
them  effect  those  objects  exactly  in  the  same  way  ;    the 
peculiar  feature  of  each  being  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
or  circumstances  of  some  parties,  not  Sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  others.     "Not  only  is  the  amount  of  premium  for 
assuring  a  certain  sum  unlike  in  most  cases,  but  the  modes 
of  paying  the  premiums — dividing  and  returning  the  bonus 
— admitting  the  assured  to  a  voice  in  managing  the  insti- 
tution— advancing  money  to  the  assured  on  loan — permit- 
ting a  portion  of  the  premium  to  remain  unpaid  as  a  debt 
on  the  policy — and  the  amount  of  actual  capital  in  hand  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  any  extraordinary  call  that  may 
fall  due,  are,  in  almost  every  case,  different. 

375.  The  point  in  which  Life  Assurance  Companies  seem 
from  past  experience  to   be  most  alike,  is,  that  no  other 
institutions  are  so  uniformly   prosperous,    or   confer  such 
permanent  blessings  on  all  connected  with  them.     Every 
person  desirous  of  becoming  one  of  these  fortunate  parties, 
should  immediately  look  out  for  that  office  most  suited  to 
meet  his  or  her  wants ;  apply  to  the  Agent,  or  the  Head 
Office,  for  a  Prospectus  and  Form  of  Proposal,  fill  up  the 
questions  in  the  latter  with  the  most  perfect  truthfulness 
and  integrity  as  to  age,  past  and  present  health,  &c.  (for  if   • 
any  one  makes  an  error  in  these  particulars,  it  would  be 
cheating  all  those  who  had  made  their  proposals  fairly  and 
honestly),  and  then  forward  the  proposal  for  acceptance  to 
the  Hoard  of  Directors,  through  the  Agent  or  Secretary. 
The  same  plan  must  be  adopted  in  purchasing  an  endow- 
ment for  a  child,  or  an  annuity  for  a  widow,  so  that  she 
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will  feel  constrained  to  say,  after  her  lord  is  gone  to  his 
rest,— 


If  I  would,  I  cannot  forget  those  who,  so  affectionately,  provided 
for  my  old  age." 

376.  Should  any  one  ever  become  unable  or  unwilling  to 
continue  paying  the  premium,  either  for  life  assurance,  an 
endowment,  or  annuity,  a  new  policy  of  less  value  may  be 
obtained,  or  there  are  parties  who  will  gladly  purchase  the 
reversionary  interest.      In  any  case  where   a   father   has 
assured  his  life,  and  fears  the  education  he  has  been  able  to 
give  those  for  whose  benefit  he  intends  the  policy,  is  not 
such  as  to  teach  them   how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
money,  he  can  easily  order,  by  mil  or  otherwise,  that  the 
cash  shall  be  employed  in  purchasing  an  annuity  for  them. 
Many  parties  have  hitherto  objected  or  neglected  to  assure 
their  lives,  because  their  income  was  so  uncertain,  they  could 
not  expect  to  be  able,  always,  to  pay  the   premium  every 
year  at  the  required  time ;  and  then,  all  they  had  paid  might 
be  lost.     (See  Sees.  227  to  229  and  249.)  "^srow,  however, 
this  very  reasonable  objection  is  removed  by  the  adoption  of 
Assurance  Banking,  as  named  in  Sees.  231  "to  252,  and  380 
to  387,  so  that  any  man  may  invest  whatever  sum  he  can 
spare,  whenever  he  can  spare  it, without  any  fear  of  losing  it; 
and  also,  have  it  back  again  at  any  time,  should  he  ever  want 
it  himself. 

377.  .111  these  facts  are  now  being  made  known  so  gene- 
rally, that  every  one  having  others  dependent  upon  him, 
or   who   has  not  his  own  old    age  amply  provided    for, 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  he  spends  any  portion  of 
his  income  he  may  have  to  spare,  after  providing  all  for 
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necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  education.  Even 
such  a  small  sum  as  two  shillings  a  week  is  soon  spent  in 
ale,  wine,  spirits,  smoke,  needless  indulgence  or  amuse- 
ment, and  yet  this  sum,  small  as  it  may  appear,  if  paid  for 
life  assurance,  will  give  the  right  to  those  dependent  on  us 
to  receive  a  very  large  sum  of  money  at  our  death. 

378.  Can  any  of  these  sensual  pleasures  give  the  same 
real  solid  enjoyment  to  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  as  the/ 
consoling  fact,  that,  under  all  circumstances,  provision  is 
duly  made  for  the  future  wants  of  all  dependent  on  us. 
Till  this  is  done,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  prove  that  we 
really  love  those  we  profess  to  love,  equally  as  well  as  we 
do  our  own  selfish  gratification  ;  if  we  spend  or  permit  to 
be  spent,  on  these  to-day,  what  should  provide  necessaries 
for  our  own  flesh  and  blood  to-morrow.      "We  may  be  sure 
they  think  on  these  things,  and  the  world  thinks  on  them, 
and  respects  us  accordingly.     In  these  matters,  every  one 
is  known  by  his  deeds,  not  by  his  words. 

379.  Take,  for  instance,  the  father  of  a  family,  whose 
labour  or  talent  in  any  way  produces  £2  per  week.     If  it 
would  cost  him   £1    per    week  to  live  respectably  as   a 
bachelor,   the  remaining  twenty  shillings  surrounds   him 
with  all  the  moral  and  physical  comforts  of  a  home  truly 
his  own, — a  second  self, — and,  in  time,  a  number  of  smiling 
cherubs.     This  20s.  a  week  represents  the  interest  of  £1,000 
at  £5  per  cent  (allowing  two  weeks  in  the  year  as  holidays), 
being  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  substantial  arguments 


This  Policy  proves  that  your  love  does  not  end  with  life, 
that  induced  the  tender  confiding  maiden  to  take  on  herself 
the  onerous  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  and  thus  incur  the 
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risk  of  becoming  a  widow,  surrounded  by  helpless  orphans. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  he  who  refuses  to  make  the  small 
self-sacrifice  necessary  to  assure  his  life,  as  a  guarantee 
against  his  own  children  becoming  exposed  to  want,  in 
return  for  such  unbounded  confidence,  is  unworthy  of  the 
treasure  he  receives  at  the  altar  ? 

380.  Till  late  years,  Life  Assurance  has  been  little  known, 
and  less  acted  on,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.     The 
most  provident  and  careful  of  the  working,  and  many  of  the 
trading  classes,  have  become  members  of  some  sick  or  benefit 
society,    by   which   they   were  promised    certain  weekly 
payments  during  sickness  or  disablement  from  work ;  and 
a  sufficient  sum  at  death,  to  pay  humble  funeral  expenses. 
But  beyond  this,   the  principle  of  Assurance  has  made  no 
progress  among  these  classes.     It  has  been,  and  unfortu- 
nately still  is,  to  millions  of  them,  practically  unknown  ; 
and  they  continue  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  the  best 
of  times,  even  during  youth ;  and  when  they  lose  work  or 
are  sick,  they  run  great  risk  of  starvation.     Death  to  the 
head  of  the  family  being  generally  followed  by  a  train  of 
suffering  too  harrowing  to  be  told,  though  it  may  be  miti- 
gated by  State  provided,  or  voluntary  charity,  in  some  form. 
Directly  or  remotely,  our  hospitals  are  filled  with  patients, 
our  workhouses  with  paupers,  and  even  our  jails  with  pri- 
soners, from  the  non-observance  of  some  of  the  plainest  and 
simplest  roles  of  life  ;  and  will  continue  to  be  filled,  some- 
times  less  and  sometimes  more  densely;  till  these   plain 
and  simple  rules  are  taught  the  people,  as  a  part  of  their 
early  education,   and  they  are  trained  to  act  on  them,  in 
their  life  and  conduct. 

381.  Among  all  the  rules  of  life,  none  is  more  necessary 
to  be  known  and  uniformly  obeyed,  than  that  of  providing, 
in    youth  health  and   prosperity,  for    sickness    adversity 
and  old  age  ;  both  for  ourselves,  and  all  belonging  to  us,  and 
dependent  upon  us.      The  ordinary  sick-benefit  societies, 
(much  good  as  they  have  done)  can  never  do  this.      Those 
members  who  happen  to  be  ill  or  die  soon,  may  get  the 
money  promised  them,  but  the  healthy  and  the  long  livers 
seldom  or  never  do.     In  any  part  of  our  country,  we  may 
collect  old  men  by  dozens,   who  have  paid  into  clubs  of 
various  kinds  for  years ;  but  have  got  nothing  out  when 
it  came  their  turn  to  need  what  had  been  promised  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  society.      These  things  are,  no  doubt, 
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managed  better  in  some  instances.  Members  may  pay  a 
subscription,  in  some  measure  equal  to  the  risk  of  ill-health 
or  death  incurred  in  each  case,  instead  of  all  paying  alike, 
whatever  their  age  or  constitution  might  be.  Little  money 
may  be  spent  in  drink  or  fantastical  dress,  or  in  feasting, 
and  little  time  may  be  wasted  in  mummeries  unhallowed  by 
superstition.  Every  precaution  may  be  taken  to  avoid 
fraud,  to  prevent  loss,  and  to  make  good  interest  from  all 
the  accumulated  funds;  but,  when  all  these,  and  many 
other  things  are  done,  or  not  done,  sick-benefit  societies  are 
very  much  inferior  to  Life  Offices,  in  the  security  they  can 
offer ;  and  they  will  ever  be  liable  to  imposition,  from 
members  who  could  work  if  they  would.  The  benefit 
these  societies  can  give  to  those  who  join  them,  is  far 
less  substantial  than  are  the  advantages  working  men 
may  secure  to  themselves  and  their  families,  by  paying 
the  same  sums  they  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  into 
their  clubs,  to  good  Life  Assurance  Societies  ;  either  for  a 
Life  Policy,  an  Endowment,  an  Annuity,  or  a  Banking 
Assurance  Account. 

382.  But  hitherto,  a  Banking  Assurance  account  or  Life 
Policy,  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  England,  except  under 
arrangements  and  disadvantages  that  made  it  not  worth 
having ;  though  it  is  nearly  a  year,  since  I  gave  a  copy  of 
my  book  on  "  WEALTH,"  Part  I.,  to  every  Life  Office  ; 
which  book  contains  a  tolerably  full  statement  of  this  pecu- 
liar application  of  Life  Assurance,  in  Lessons  XVII  and 
XVIII.  Several  wealthy  companies  have  made  favourable 
offers  to  me,  as  the  propounder  of  the  plan,  to  carry  it  out 
for  them,  but  none  seem  disposed  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
Indeed,  many  avow  their  ignorance  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  such  a  business.  As  all  new  principles  of  this  kind 
require  great  skill,  exertion,  and  time,  to  carry  them  ouj 
efficiently,  I  have  naturally  felt  some  reluctance  to  engage 
in  so  responsible  a  work  ;  especially  as  my  Penny  Banks 
have  taken  a  large  share  of  my  time,  and  still  do.  How- 
ever, as  the  rule  of  my  life  has  been,  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  the  good  of  my  country,  I  have  at  length  waived  all 
scruples,  and  agreed  to  make  another  effort  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  the  humbler  class,  a  better  and  safer  plan,  for 
saving  the  little  Wealth  they  can  spare,  than  has,  as  yet, 
been  enjoyed  by  any  class  in  England.  Whoever  has  saved 
a  pound,  or  any  number  of  pounds  sterling,  by  pennies  in 
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Penny  Banks,  shillings  in  a  Saving's  Bank,  or  in  any  other 
way,  'may  now,  if  they  are  healthy,  invest  their  money  in 
the*  highly  advantageous,  secure,  and  convenient  way, 
pointed  out  in  the  following 

TABLE,  showing  the  sum  payable  at  Death,  for  every  £1 
Deposited  with  the  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  and  DEPOSIT 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY:  and  the  sums  to  be  paid 
down  to  secure  from  the  office,  £10  and  £100  at  death, 
whenever  that  event  may  happen.  During  life,  the  ivhole 
of  the  money  paid  in  can  lie  withdrawn  with  interest  thereon, 
as  from  a  Bank  at  any  time;  or  it  can  he  borrowed  at  5  per 
cent,  interest,  by  leaving  the  Deposit  Pass-Boole  at  the  office, 
as  security.  Should  death  happen  before  the  loan  is  re-paid, 
•it  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  policy,  when  paid 
by  the  Office. 

TABLE  IT. 
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383.  It  is  not  for  man,  or  the  institution,  he  founds,  to  be 
perfect.     He  can  only  aspire  after  it,  and  do  his  best  to  reach 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  attainable,  on  earth.     In 
this  spirit  is  Banking  Assurance  proposed  to  be  carried  out. 
Savings'  .Banks,  with  all  their  imperfections,  have  long  been 
the  best  and  most  convenient  forms  of  saving  email  sums, 
and  may,  by  a  little  improvement,  as  suggested  in  Sec.  193 
to  209,  continue  to  be  very  useful.     But  neither  they,  nor 
any  other  form  of  saving  yet  known,   can  bear  any  com- 
parison with  this  plan  of  Assurance  Banking.     Supposing 
the  case  of  a  poor  man,  aged  25,  who  has,  by  great    self- 
denial,  saved  £10  in  a  Saving's  Bank;  and  that  he  takes 
£5  of  it  out,  and  puts  it  in  the  Assurance  Bank  for  ten 
years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  he  would  find  himself,  if 
he  lived  so  long,  and  let  both  these  sums  remain  in  their 
Banks,  worth  £6  10s.  in  the  Saving's  Bank,  and  £5  14s.  4d. 
in  the  Assurance  Bank.     He  would  have  lost,  it  is  true, 
16s.   8d.  interest;    but  he  would    have  enjoyed,    for  the 
whole  ten  years,  the  delightful  feeling  that,    should  his 
Heavenly  Father  call  him  hence  any  day,  his  family  would 
get  £13  6s.  Id.,  with  additions,  from  the  Assurance  Bank, 
and  £5  with  interest  from  the  Saving's  Bank.      He  could 
even  borrow  his  £5  from  the  Assurance  Bank  at  interest, 
and  still  retain  the  right  of  his  family  to  the  £13  6s.  Id., 
with  its  additions,  if  he  died ;  on  condition  they  paid  the 
£5  back  to  the  office,  out  of  £13  6s.    Id.     Should  he  be 
compelled,  by  any  trial  of  life,  to  fetch  his  £5  from  the 
Saving's  Bank,  the  whole  thing  would  be  at  an  end.     He 
could  never  have  more  money  out  till  he  had  paid  some  in 
again,  while  in  this  Bank,  after  he  has  withdrawn  all  the 
money  he  ever  paid,  he  retains  the  right  for  his  family,  at 
his  death,  to  draw  £8  6s.  Id.  more,  with  all  additions  made 
to  it  by  the  office.     "Who  would  not,  most  willingly,  give 
16s.  8d.  in  ten  years,  or  Is.  8d.  a  year,  to  secure  £8  6s.  Id. 
for  their  family  at  death,  whenever  that  event  may  happen? 
384.  The    People  of   London  have   about    £8,000,000 
sterling  deposited,  in  30  Savings'  Banks.     If  the  careful, 
thrifty  owners  of  this  money  were  to  transfer  one-fourth  of 
it  to  an  Assurance  Bank,  say  £2,000,000,  supposing  their 
average  ages  to  be  30,  they  would  thus  secure  to  their 
families  or  friends  £4,948,333  6s.  8d.  whenever  they  might 
happen  to  die,  with  all  the  additions  made  to  this  enormous 
sum,  by  the  office.     During  life  each  person  could  draw  out 
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his  own  share  of  money,  just  as  he  could  had  it  remained 
in  the  Saving's  Bank;  or  he  could  borrow  any  portion,  or 
the  whole,  without  diminishing  the  sum  assured  at  death. 
That  is,  these  people  could  borrow  the  whole  of  their  two 
millions  sterling  from  tbe  ASSURANCE  BANK,  and  yet  the 
Bank  would  still  be  bound  to  pay,  and,  what  may  appear 
strange  to  some  people,  it  could  well  afford  to  pay,  the 
£4,948,333  6s.  8d.,  as  each  person  happened  to  die,  if  he 
regularly  paid  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  loan  during 
life !  Such  are  the  wonders  of  Banking  Assurance  as  com- 
pared with  Savings'  Banks,  or  any  other  form  of  saving 
money  yet  known.  As  to  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
money,  Savings'  Bank  losses  it  is  well  know,  have  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  money  put  in  them  by  the  depositors ; 
while  in  Assurance  Banks,  the  shareholders  would  them- 
selves have  to  pay  all  loss,  however  it  was  caused ;  and 
such  being  their  responsibility,  they  take  care  to  look  well 
after  their  own  business.  If  it  be  possible  for  money  to  be 
more  safe  than  in  the  Sank  of  England,  it  is  so  in  an 
Assurance  Bank,  because  Life  Assurance  is  there  combined 
with  Joint  Stock  Banking. 

385.  Industrious,  provident  men,  may  in  fact  now  have 
their  small  savings  secured  and  protected  by  the  very  same 
laws  and  institutions  that  the  peer  and  the  prince  have.  All 
wealth  may  now  be  preserved  without  the  slightest  fear  of  its 
being  lost.  If  a  peasant,  a  sailor,  a  collier,  or  a  factory 
worker,  wishes  to  provide  for  the  time  of  sickness,  short- 
ness, or  total  loss  of  work,  or  for  his  family  at  his  own  death 
— if  a  young  man  or  maiden  wants  to  lay  by  something 
for  marriage,  to  set  up  house-keeping  handsomely — if  a 
young  couple  desire  to  invest  any  portion  of  their  savings 
before  their  family  becomes  too  numerous,  so  as  to  provide 
an  endowment  for  their  children — or  should  a  celibacy- 
disposed  bachelor  feel  anxious  to  provide  for  his  old  age  by 
securing  an  annuity — for  these,  and  indeed  for  any,  of  the 
purposes  or  occasions  in  life,  in  which  ready  money,  or  life- 
invested  money  is  desirable,  the  ASSURANCE  BANK  presents 
claims  and  advantages  in  every  way  superior  to  any  other 
form  of  saving  money  yet  known  Hitherto,  if  a  man 
wanted  to  provide  a  little  for  the  day  of  sickness,  he  was 
obliged  to  join  a  club,  perhaps  go  to  a  public-house,  be 
called  by  some  "  odd  "  name,  and  spend  as  much  money  in 
drink,  smoke,  and  fantastic  dress,  as  he  laid  by  against 
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sickness  or  death.  ISTow,  however,  he  needs  not  spend  one 
shilling  to  save  another ;  nor,  if  his  life  is  a  good  one,  and 
his  health  uninterrupted,  does  he  need  pay  for  the  bud 
health  and  short  lives  of  other  men.  But,  what  men  will 
perhaps  understand  and  value  most,  no  fear  need  bo  enter- 
tained of  the  funds  being  low,  or  the  box  closed,  when  the 
time  comes  that  they  want  their  money.  In  an  ASSU.U.YXCK 
lUxK  this  is  impossible,  unless  the  whole  structure  of  society 
should  be  destroyed  by  some  moral  or  physical  disaster. 

386.  Unless  the  order  of  God's  providence  is  completely 
changed,  we  cannot  expect  the  present  generally  prosperous 
times  to  continue.     A  change  must  come  some  time,  and  it 
may  be  very  soon ;  but  while  the  sun  does  shine,  let  every 
one  who  can  put  by  a  little,  however  little  it  is,  against  the 
evil  day.     All  who  can  save  a  pound  or  a  few  pounds,  may 
now  secure  a  good  sum  to  their  families,  without  any  fear 
of  losing  their  money,  if  they  cannot  pay  more  into  the  office 
every  year.     Should  a  man's  own  health  not  happen  to  be 
so  good  as  to  induce  the  office  to  accept  deposits  on  his  life, 
at  the  rates  named  in  Table  IV.,  or  at  any  increase  on  those 
rates  he  may  be  willing  to  pay;  yet,  there  are  few  persons 
who  have  not  some  healthy  relatives,  in  whom  they  have 
sufficient  interest  to  propose  their  life,  instead  of  -their  own. 
The  usual  way  with   this  and  most  other  offices,  when  a 
life  is  proposed  that  is  reported  below  the  average  state  of 
health  is,  to  estimate  such  life  at  some  }~ears  older  than  the 
real  age ;  two,   three,   six,   or  any  number  of  years  being 
added,  according  as  health  is  supposed  to  be  impaired,  either 
from  constitutional  causes,  or  by  the  method  of  living  pur- 
sued,  as  to  food,   drink,  employment,  clothing,  or  home. 
The  rate  charged  for  assurance,  either  on  the  deposit  plan 
or  the  annual  premium  system  would  then  be,  according  to 
the  estimated  age,  not  the  real ;  so  that   the  party  assur- 
ing, would  pay  the  office  in  this  way,  for  the  incr 
risk  of  death.     Some  offices  assure  sums  of  money  at  •  I 
from  accident,  or  payment  of  weekly  sums  while  disabled 
from  work  thereby. 

387.  The  assurance  of  unhealthy  lives  has  indeed,  been 
much  attended  to,  of  late  years  ;  and  this  class  of  business 
is  now  conducted  by  two  or  three  offices,  on  very  fair  and 
equitable  principles.      They   permit   a  person   to   be   re- 
examined  by  their   medical  officer   any  time,    and  if  the 
health  is  improved,  the  annual  premium  is  reduced  propor- 
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tionatcly ;  and  when  quite  healthy,  the  rate  is  reduced  to 
the  tabular  rate,  at  the  time  when  the  party  first  joined 
the  office.  This  is  right.  The  office  is  paid  for  any 
increased  risk  it  really  incurs,  while  that  risk  exists;  but  when 
it  is  over,  when  good  average  health  is  restored,  the  rate  of 
assurance  is  lowered  to  the  healthy  rate.  In  any  office  the 
party  could  give  up  their  assurance  at  the  high  rate,  and 
enter  again  at  the  low  rate  for  a  healthy  life  ;  but  being 
perhaps,  several  years  older  than  when  the  first  policy  was 
i,  the  rate  would  really  be  much  higher,  as  high  it 
may  be  as  the  unhealthy  rate  they  pay,  for  the  old  policy. 
One  office  has  materially  reduced  the  rates,  at  which  it 
issued  its  policies  on  unhealthy  lives — lives  that  had  been 
refused  by  other  offices ;  some  of  such  rates  being  reduced 
to  the  healthy  rate,  at  the  age  of  the  party  when  the  assu- 
rance of  the  life  was  first  eifected.  May  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  all  this  important  practical  information,  on  Life  and 
Banking  Assurance,  Endowment,  and  Annuity  investments, 
tend  greatly  to  promote  such  wise  and  enlightened  modes  of 
Preserving  Wealth.  Xo  man  need  to  be  afraid,  who  sits 
under  such  "  vines"  and  "  fig  trees''  as  these. 

388.  As  we  said  just  now,  no  prudent  man  in  the  middle 
and  upper  walks  of  life,  ever  neglects  to  insure  his  property 
against  loss  by  fire,  or  disaster  at  sea.  This  can  be  done 
for  the  merest  trifle.  How  is  it  that  working  men  do  not 
insure  their  furniture,  their  tools,  and  their  little  stock-in- 
trade,  against  loss  by  the  destructive  element,  fire  ?  This 
is  their  all  perhaps,  while  the  nobleman's  mansion,  or  the 
manufacturer's  mill  and  machinery,  may  only  be  a  portion 
of  their  property.  How  many  an  industrious  man  has  been 
brought  to  the  workhouse,  by  being  burnt  out  in  our 
larger  towns ;  why  then  do  they  not  insure  against  fire, 
as  their  "  betters"  do?  Because  the  Government  says, 
"  no,  it  shan't  be  done !  "We  will  impose  such  an  enor- 
mous tax  on  all  those  who  wish  to  protect  themselves  from 
loss  by  this  calamity,  as  to  deter  every  man  from  doing  it, 
who  is  not  most  determined  about  it."  See  Sec.  345. 
This  tax  is  so  levied,  and  the  laws  and  regulations  imposed 
on  all  societies  that  effect  fire  insurance,  are  of  such  a 
needlessly  restrictive  character,  that  none  of  them  will 
make  arrangements  for  insuring  small  amounts  of  £50  or 
£20,  except  on  terms  that  are  total  prohibitive.  Xo  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  is  done,  and  some  of  Her  Majesty's  best 
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subjects  are  constantly  being  ruined,  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  cruel  and  the  poor  ignorant. 

389.  Another  most  important  feature  of  Assurance  is 
the  GUARANTEE  of  FIDELITY,  in  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility.    In  our  present  imperfect  state,  some  men  are  found 
to  give  way  under  temptation.     They  put  forth  their  hand 
and  steal  the  property  of  their  greatest  benefactors,  regard- 
less of  the  awful  consequences ;  or  under  the  vain  delusion 
that  they  will  not  be  "  found  out."     Though  no  one  can  tell 
who  among  the  apparently  honest  will  do  this  wicked  thing, 
yet  human  experience  has  so  reduced  the  probabilities  to 
certainty,  that,  as  in  the  cases  of  sickness,  death,  or  the 
occurence  of  tire  to  destroy  property,  we  can  now  ascertain, 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  how  many  out  of  a  thousand,  or 
ojitf;  of  five  thousand  men,   occupying  places  of  trust,  will 
betray  that  trust,  during  a  given  number  of  years ;    and 
what   amount  of  loss  in   money,    will  result  from  such 
delinquency.      Prom  time  immemorial  man  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  being  surety  for  his  brother,  his  kinsman,  or 
his  friend,  with  fearful  misgivings  for  the  consequence. 
But  in  our  time,  we  need  none  of  this  apprehension.     That 
ill  of  life  is  done  away,  and  bitter  feeling  and  heavy  loss  may 
now  be  avoided,  from  personal  suretyship. 

390.  This,  however,  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  employer  and  employed,  and  probably  ever  will 
be.     Till  man  is  perfect,  it  would  be  wrong  to  trust  him 
too  much,  without  a  bond.      The  giver  of  the  bond  is 
responsible,  to  the  extent  or  amount  of  it,  and  should  not 
accept  the  bond,  unless  he  is  both  able  and  willing,  to  incur 
the  penalty  of  another's  wrong  doing.     As  is  said  in  Sec. 
364,  we  can  now  tell  very  well  the  amount  of  moral  as 
well  as  physical  risk,  when  we  know  the  facts  of  each  case 
of  risk ;  and  wealthy  companies  are  formed,  whose  business 
it  is  to  incur  these  risks  in  cases  of  suretyship ;  and  to 
bear  every  one  harmless,  for  a  comparatively  small  annual 
premium,  whatever  amount  of  loss  any  party  wishes  to 
provide  against,  from  any  breach  of  trust.     The  payment 
of  10s.,  to  £3  or  £4  per  cent  is  far  more  agreeable  and  con- 
venient,  than  the  real  or  the  dreaded  loss    incurred  by 
becoming  surety;  and  many  parties  are  enabled  by  this 
discovery  of  what  is  called  Public   Guarantee,  to   obtain 
situations   which  they  never  could  have  filled,    however 
competent  they  might  have  been  to  perform  the  duties,  but 
for  such  a  guarantee  of  their  fidelity. 
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391.  Still,  good  as  this  is,  high  moral  feeling,  and  pro- 
found intelligence,  have  greatly  improved  upon  it.     Life 
Assurance  has  been  so  combined   with  Public  Guarantee, 
that  the  premiums  paid  by  the  honest,  do  something  more 
than  pay  for  the  losses  caused  by  the  dishonest.      Indeed, 
three  of  the  offices  in  our  first  Table  have  so  combined 
Life  and  Guarantee  Assurance,  that  both  are  eifected  for  a 
not  much  larger  sum  per  cent,  ultimately  out  of  pocket, 
than  simple  Life  Assurance  can  be,  at  some  other  offices  in 
the  list.      For  as  the  life  policy  becomes  more  and  more 
valuable  every  year,  it  not  only  gives  the  office  a  money  secu- 
rity that  their  customer  will  remain  true  to  his  trust,  but  the 
strongest  moral  influences  are  called  into  operation,  to  aid 
in  repelling  temptation,  as  the  policy  would  be  entirely 
forfeited,  and  no  money  would  be  paid  by  the  office  at 
death.     A  man  so  situated,  would  have  every  motive  to  be 
honest.     His  immediate  and  remote  loss  would  be  so  great 
if  he  transgressed,  that  he  would  never  think  of  such  a 
thing,  except  with  horror.     And  the  most  cheering  reflec- 
tion of  all  would  be,  that  his  own  prudent  forethought  had 
been  the  chief  means  of  putting  him  so  far  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation.      May  all  men  be  so,  who  ought  to   be : 
then,  due  provision  will  be  made,  against  the  evils  incident 
to  our  connexions  and  relationships. 

392.  Whatever  may  be  our  dependent  relationships,  on 
entering  independent  life,  they  ought  all  to  be  fulfilled,  for 
reasons  already  named  more  than   once.     Industrial   and 
economic  rules  ought  to  be   decided  on,    and  religiously 
observed  in  our  earlier  years,  as  they  will  then  ever  after- 
wards cling  to  us  as  a  part  of  our  nature.     In  laying  down 
these  rules  of  life  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  state 
of  knowledge  is  such  in  our  days,  that  all  men  may  know 
they  can  get  no  kind  of  good  from,  having  water  in  their 
shoes — intoxicating  drink  in  their  stomachs — smoke  in  their 
mouths — or  snuff  in  their  noses.     The  mouth,  the  nose,  the 
stomach,   of  those  who  use  these  injurious  things  is  quite 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  their  delicate 
sensibility  not  been  impaired  by  such  things.     Xo  man 
ought  to  enjoy,  certainly  no  man  can  honestly  waste  money, 
in  any  of  these  ways,  unless  he  can  really  afford  to  throw 
the  money  away ;    which  he  cannot  do,  till  all  his  present 
and  probable  future  wants  are,  in  some  measure,  provided 
for ;  as  well  as  the  wants  of  those  who  are,  or  may  come  to 
be,  dependent  on  him. 
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393.  Let  it  also  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  in  our 
country  at  least,  all  men  arc  free  to  form  any  connexion  or 
relationship  with  other  parties,  provided  the  other  parties 
can  be  won  over,  be  "wooed"  into,  consenting  thereto; 
each  for  each,   and  once  for  life,     No  authority,  govern- 
mental, traditional,  legal,  or  conventional ;  compels  man  to 
form,  tor  to   refrain  from   forming,    any  relationship   his 
own  passion,  his  interests,  or  his  reason  may  dictate.     As 
he  alone,  selects  or  accepts  the  connexion,  and  it  is  for  his 
own  personal  gratification  and  enjoyment,  or  ought  to  be; 
he  himself,  is  responsible  for  it,  and  must  bear  the  issue. 
The  good  of  society,   and  of  himself,  demands  that  there 
should  be  no  repudiation ;  and  therefore,  contracts  of  this 
kind   are   almost   irrevocable,  being   held  more  and  more 
so,    as    civilization    advances.     A  national    disregard    of 
them,  would  be  strong  proof  of  national  decline  in  civili- 
zation. 

394.  In  no  country  of  the  world,   at  no  period  of  the 
world's  history,  could  independent  existence  be  entered  on 
by  man  under  such  favourable  auspicies,  and  with  so  many 
advantages,  as  in  our  own  highly  favoured,  and  dearly  loved 
country  in  the  year  1851.    Before  a  man  marries,  he  can  now 
tell,  with  sufficient  exactness  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
life,  his  future  expenses  and  responsibilities,  if  he  takes  care 
to  get  a  suitable  partner  as  a  wife      One  reason  why  there 
is  so  much  force  and  truth  in  the  old  proverb,  that   "it  is 
better  to  have  a  fortune  in  a  wife  than  with  her,"  arises 
from  the  known  expense  that  has  generally  to  be  incurred, 
with  a  wife  who  brings  a  fortune.     In  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  a  £100  is  thought  a  large  sum  ;  and  if  a  man  in  this 
station,  looks  above  it  in  money  matters,  and  succeeds  in 
taking  to  wife  some  boarding  school  educated  Amelia  or 
Selina,  in  preference  to  his  plain,  working,  earnest,  heartily- 
cheerful,  buxom,  and  perhaps  it  may  be,  loving  neighbour 
Betsey  or  Dolly  ;  because  the  father  of  the  boarding  school 
bred  young  woman  can  give  her  £100   as  a  do  wry;  the 
poor  fellow  might  be  a  great  loser  by  the  bargain,  even  in 
money.     For  should  Selina  want  a  servant  in  the  house, 
instead  of  doing  most  of  the  household  things  for  her  dear 
Johnny  herself,  in  the  way  nobody  can  do  them  but  a  loving, 
dutiful  wife,  as  blythe  and  ever  cheerful  Betsey  would  have 
done,  the  fortune  would  soon  be  more  than  all  gone,  in  this 
and  various  other  ways. 
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895  Many  of  our  gravest  social  evils  arise,  from  men 
beginning  to  build  a  name,  a  family  name,  before  they  have 
counted  up,  or  provided,  the  cost.  More  serious  conse- 
quences often  follow  doing  this,  than  from  beginning  to  build 
a  house,  and  not  being  able  to  finish  it.  It  is  deeply  pain- 
ful to  see,  the  eager  thoughtlessness,  with  which  vast  num- 
bers rush  into  such  fearfully  solemn  engagements  as  these, 
during  transient  periods  of  prosperity ;  and  to  think,  whose 
property  will  be  made  responsible  for  the  results.  On  one 
occasion  I  recollect  being  present,  in  a  parish  church  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  when  103  couples  were  asked  in  banns. 
It  quite  took  the  clergyman's  breath.  Supposing  these  were 
all  married,  an  actuary  would  tell  us  that  three  children  for 
each  couple  would  need  rearing  to  the  age  of  14.  Taking 
these  at  the  very  low  pauper  estimate  of  2s.  2d.  per  week 
each,  on  an  average  for  the  14  years,  the  actual  money  cost 
would  be  £24,369  16  0;  or,  £1^218  9  9  a  year  for  20  years, 
say,  from  the  time  of  marriage  till  the  last  child  attains  the 
age  of  14  !  At  a  very  moderate  estimate,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  issue  from  these  103  marriages  would  be  £30,000  or 
£40,000 ;  and  the  property  in  the  parish  would  be  liable 
for  any  portion  of  this  sum,  not  furnished  by  the  parties 
incurring  the  liabilities.  "Who  will  deny,  that  the  misery 
in  humble  life  does  not  come  mostly  from  this  expense 
being  overlooked,  and  not  sufficiently  provided  for;  with 
other  expenses  that  must  be  incured,  if  married  life  is  to  be 
comfortable  or  happy  ? 

396.  It  is  from  a  disregard  of  such  economic,  social,  and 
moral  principles  as  these,  that  so  many  nations  have  passed 
from  the  page  of  history.  "We  have  an  awful  instance  of 
this  now  before  us,  in  the  "  exodus  ''  taking  place  in  Ire- 
land. See  Sees.  153  to  166.  ^We  there  see  2,000,000 
souls  brought  into  being,  for  whom  no  provision  has  been 
made,  and  they  have  to  seek  out  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
for  a  home ;  where  God's  laws  are  better  known  and 
observed,  and  where  His  word  has  been  allowed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  civilization.  Could  we  prevail  on  our  Univer- 
sities to  teach  the  principles  developed,  and  the  doctrines 
advocated  in  this  work,  to  all  those  who  go  there  to  prepare 
for  the  Church,  far  more  physical  and  moral  suffering  would 
in  future  be  prevented,  by  their  teaching  these  things  to 
their  flocks,  than  if  they  had  been  endowed  with  the  power 
of  miraculously  feeding  the  poor,  and  healing  the  sick,  as 
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their  Lord  and  Master  did.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject  can  doubt  this ;  certainly,  will  not  publicly  deny  it. 
"When  will  the  Church  of  Christ  cast  off  the  incubus  of 
antiquated  lore  that  paralyses  her  comely  form  and  makes 
her  appear  so  out  of  harmony,  with  the  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  on  most  other  subjects  ?  Wind  and  tide,  space 
and  time,  are  now  subjugated  by  man.  The  most  stubborn 
elements  of  nature  are  become  his  ministering  servants. 
"Why  should  men  still  be  taught  to  expect,  that  the  spirit  of 
evil  will  continue  to  be  overcome  by  old,  musty,  worn  out 
methods  of  attack,  with  which  he  has  long  been  familiar  ? 
He  always  employs  the  most  improved,  and  fascinatingly 
bewitching  plans,  for  enticing  ignorant  silly  people  into  his 
paths,  and  we  see  they  come  in  myriads.  It  is  still  too 
true,  that  "the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light."  Which  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  will  be  the  first  to  obey  their  Master, 
when  he  says,  "be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves."  Who  will  go  forth  in  apostolic  faith, 
and  preach  such  doctrines  as  these  in  love;  and,  with 
apostolic  earnestness,  perseverance,  and  sincerity,  exhort  all 
the  people  to  know  and  do  these  things. 

397.  Of  all  men,  it  is  most  becoming  in  the  clergy,  to 
teach  the  laws  of  Health,  and  the  conditions  of  Well-being, 
to  the  people,  especially  to  the  young.  Indeed,  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  this,  and  to  found  all  their  teaching  on  the  Word 
of  God,  combined  and  harmonized  with  His  natural  laws 
as  they  are  now  well  known.  The  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
the  employers  of  labour  are,  no  doubt,  deeply  interested  in 
these  things  being  taught,  to  all  their  connexions.  The 
value  of  their  property,  and  the  profits  of  business,  are  most 
seriously  affected  for  good,  if  this  be  well  done,  but  for  ill 
if  it  be  neglected.  If  we  find  the  farmers,  the  peasants,  or 
the  miners  on  an  estate,  poorly  fed,  clad,  and  housed,  in 
our  country  at  least,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  either,  that 
a  fair  return  has  not  been  made  for  labour  and  skill,  in 
wages  and  profits,  or,  that  these  returns  having  been  fully 
made,  the  people  have  not  been  educated,  and  trained 
rightly,  to  expend  the  pecuniary  blessings  God,  in  his 
providence  sends  them.  The  ever  craving  appetites  and 
passions  of  the  ignorant,  will  swallow  up  any  quantity  of 
wealth,  and  they  would  still  remain  as  poor,  perhaps  mi- 
serable and  turbulent,  as  before.  Merely  to  give  know- 
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ledge  without  culture — without  moral  training,  and  spiri- 
tual discipline — will  never  civilize  and  upraise  the  ignorant, 
selfish,  brutish,  elements  of  society.  Landlords  and  em- 
ployers of  labour  always  get  much  Wealth,  by  giving  prac- 
tical education  to  the  people,  and  the  State  is  a  great  gainer 
thereby;  but,  it  is  most  peculiarly  the  duty  of  all  men 
claiming  to  be  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  followers  of  the 
Apostles,  to  see  this  is  done,  to  every  young  member  of  the 
community.  It  is  our  business  to  prove  this  can  now  be 
done  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  every  one  ought  to  take 
delight  in  doing  it,  or  in  seeing  it  u  well  done. 

398.  !N"ow-a-days,  in  our  country  at  least,  any  man  can 
easily  tell,  before  he  is  married,  how  many  children  his  wife 
is  likely  to  have,  how  long  those  children — his  wife — or  he 
himself,  may  live — and  knowing  all  this  can,  beforehand, 
estimate  every  item  of  expenditure,  and  provide  for  it 
accordingly.  Or,  not  being  able  to  provide  for  it,  avoid 
incurring  it.  He  may  select  what  scale  of  living  he  thinks 
becomes  him,  from  the  pauper  rate  estimated  above,  up 
through  all  the  grades  in  social  life,  ever  remembering,  that 
he  must  live  every  day,  and  so  must  those  for  whose  living 
he  becomes  responsible,  during  this  life.  This  work  alone, 
sheds  so  much  light  on  these  important  subjects,  and  can  be 
obtained  now  at  so  small  a  cost,  that  no  young  man  need 
still  complain,  of  ignorance  about  them.  All  can,  as  far  as 
money  matters  go,  anticipate  the  economic  and  physical  ills 
of  life ;  and  knowing  them,  provide  beforehand,  a  sufficiency 
to  meet  them.  In  no  other  country  of  the  world  can  these 
things  be  done  so  well,  as  in  our  own  most  highly-favoured 
land,  and  at  so  small  a  cost  in  money. 

399.  It  might  be  well  enough  for  people  to  risk  their 
future  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  their  wives  and 
children  before  these  things  could  be  known ;  and  it  may 
still  do  to  enter  life  blindfold,  in  countries  where  they  can- 
not yet  be  enjoyed.  But  not  so  in  England.  God  and  our 
countrymen  have  placed  these  inestimable  blessings  in  every 
man's  reach  now,  and  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
right  use  of  them,  both  on  individual,  and  national — moral, 
and  religious  grounds.  Let  every  young  lady  be  taught 
these  facts,  and  enjoined  most  religiously,  not  to  listen  to 
any  man's  promises  and  vows,  unless  he  has  the  ability, 
and  the  courage,  to  provide  for  her  and  his  own,  as  becomes 
their  joint  station  in  life,  be  that  what  it  may.  Especially, 
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let  working  mcns'  wives  teach  their  marriageable  daughters 
these  solid  elements  of  future  domestic  life  and  happiness ; 
calculating,  and  rather  cold,  as  they  may  appear.  J3ut  cold 
though  they  may  be,  they  will  tend  strongly  to  warm  any 
honest  man's  heart,  if  he  mean  honestly.  And  if  he  do 
not,  of  course  all  will  agree,  this  is  a  very  creditable  test  of 
his  merits,  and  intentions — one  he  himself  must  allow  to 
have  good  in  it,  however  much  he  may  dislike  its  application 
in  his  own  particular  case. 

400.  Man  was  told  by  his  Maker  to  "increase  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth ;"  but  he  has  since  then  re- 
ceived a  new  commandment.     The  Creator  and  Saviour  of 
man  said,   "  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."     No  man  who  is 
unwilling  to  work  and  provide  for  his  own  household,  would 
like  to  be  compelled   to  minister  to  the  wants  of   other 
peoples'  children  and  widows.    In  our  country,  the  property 
of  the  community  is  held  liable  for  the  subsistence  of  all ;  so 
that,  he  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  when  he  can, 
throws  his  own  liabilities  on  to  other  mens'  shoulders,  with- 
out their  consent,  and  therefore,  breaks  Christ's  command. 
The  most  interesting  and  delightful  engagements  of  life  arc, 
generally,    under  man's  own  control.     Unsubdued  passions 
sometimes  dictate  them,  but  passions  never  help  men  out  of 
the  scrapes  and  difficulties  into  which  they  often  lead,  all 
those   who   indulge  in  them.     Engagements  of  this  kind 
there  must  ever  be,  or  society  would  come  to  an   end,  both 
for  physical  and  moral  reasons ;  but  the  happiness  resulting 
from  them  will  ever  depend,  under  Providence,  on  the  per- 
sonal knowledge,  judgment,  and  circumspection,  with  which 
they  are  formed. 

401.  The  average  of  marriages  in  England  and  "Wales  is, 
about  137,000  a  year ;  but  they  rise  very  much  above  that 
number  in  good  times,  and  fall  below  it  in  bad  ones,  when 
food   is   dear   and  work   scarce.      During   three   months, 
ending   June    1842-4-6    and   7,  the  marriages  were,   re- 
spectively, 30,048;  34,268;  37,111 ;  and  35,197.    In  1850 
the    number    was     141,883,    and    the     births    578,159, 
being  more  numerous  than  in  any  previous  year ;  though 
1851  will  far  exceed  this  number,    for  in  the  first  nine 
months,  we  had  170,411  more  births  than  deaths.     Should 
bad   seasons   come,    or   cruel  laws   be   made   to   interfere 
with  trade,  or  increase  the  price  of  food,  both  marriages 
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and  births  would  be  much  diminished,  while  deaths 
would  greatly  increase  in  number.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  are  therefore  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
form  of  Government  existing  in  any  country,  and  the 
character  of  the  men  who  form  the  executive  Government. 
The  4,883  men  who  entered  on  a  marriage  life  beyond  the 
average  number  in  1850,  did  so  with  all  the  risk  upon  them 
of  bad  seasons,  or  of  failing  commerce  from  external  causes. 
The  object  of  Government  should  be,  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  this  risk  ;  but  if,  instead  of  doing  their  duty,  the  Govern- 
ment should  promote  class  interests,  so  far  as  to  increase 
those  risks,  as  they  often  have  done  in  our  country,  and 
now  do  in  most  countries  in  the  world,  then  these  4,883 
men  would  have  strong  ground  of  complaint,  against  a 
Government  who  had  contributed  greatly  to  increase  their 
trials,  and  difficulties  of  life.  These  men  could  not  dismiss 
their  wives,  and  place  their  children  on  the  public  purse 
for  subsistence,  when  bad  times  came,  whatever  the  party 
or  faction  who  caused  them  to  come  might  do.  Reason, 
and  feeling,  and  custom  combine  with  religion,  to  make 
these  the  most  irrevocable  and  indissoluble  engagements  on 
earth,  whatever  sort  of  times  may  come ;  and  if  the  great 
body  of  the  people  allow  themselves  to  be  so  governed  that 
distress  often  comes,  they,  and  their  wives,  and  children 
must  endure  it,  as  a  punishment  for  neglecting  their  poli- 
tical duties. 

402.  But  young  men  and  maidens,  bachelors  and  elderly 
spinsters,  widowers  and  widows,  in  our  country  at  least, 
do  not  get  married  for  the  benefit  of  the  State ;  or  at  the 
command  of  our  national,  municipal,  or  parochial  authorities. 
The  most  sacred  and  mysterious  of  all  earthly  unions  is.  or 
ought  to  be,  entirely  a  personal  act ;  consummated  from  no 
motive,  interest,  or  influence,  but  the  future  happiness  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  and  of  their  issue.  This  is  of  course 
impossible,  without  the  fullest  obtainable  personal  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  on  all  subjects  likely  to  mar  or  becloud, 
wedded  life.  However  much  happier  a  union  some  couples 
may  form  by  chance,  or  good  fortune,  in  the  absence  of 
personal  acquaintance  and  pure  unity  of  motive,  these  have 
ever  been  proved  to  be,  the  only  sure  foundations  on  which 
to  form  the  most  hopefully  and  permanently,  felicitous 
marriages.  Temper,  means,  abilities,  motives*  tastes,  con- 
nexions, and  prospects,  ought  to  be  deliberately  examined, 
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on  both  sides ;  each  for  each,  then  for  both,  and  for  the 
expected  offspring,  delations  and  friends  may  aid,  mate- 
rially, in  furnishing  truthful  information,  on  which  to 
deliberate,  and  by  which  to  arrive  at  just  and  happy  con- 
clusions ;  but  just  as  far  as  the  passions,  motives,  opinions, 
prejudices,  interests,  or  objects,  of  any  other  persons  than 
the  two,  themselves,  are  allowed  to  dictate  the  evidence, 
or  influence  the  decision,  so  far  at  least,  will  the  desired 
object  be  put  in  jeopardy.  In  our  MORAL  CLASS-BOOK  this 
subject  will  be  thoroughly  illustrated  and  discussed ;  but 
for  the  present,  these  hints,  furnished  by  a  most  extraordi- 
narily wide  personal  experience,  must  suffice. 

403.  When  consulted  by  a  young  married  man  about 
future  plans,  and  the  best  way  of  fixing  the  scale  and  style 
of  living,  I  generally  reply,   "  many  things  require  your 
most  serious  consideration,  both  as  regards  yourself,  your 
wife,  and  your  little  ones,  in  settling  these  all-important 
affairs.     Toil  may  learn  the  undoubted  fact  in  a  hundred 
ways,  that  the  simplest  and  plainest  food  and  drink,  with 
good  wholesome  air  and  free  exercise,  arc  the  most  certain 
means  to  be  employed,    in   securing  a  healthy  family  of 
children ;  who  will  grow  up  large,  strong,  active,  and  in- 
telligent;   of  course,    presuming,   that  father  and  mother 
have    both    good    healthy    constitutions.       The    largest, 
strongest,    and  most  healthily  vigorous  men  and  women, 
are  reared  on  oatmeal  and  other  farinaceous  and  vegetable 
food,  and  milk,  among  the  Scottish  peasantry;  and,  as  a 
rule,  wre  always  find  the  greatest  number  of  feeble,  sickly, 
and    ill-favoured   persons,    among   the    peasantry   in   our 
English  cider  growing  counties,  and  the  factory  working 
and  other  artisan  classes,  who  drink  considerable  quantities 
of  liquids,  and  consume  much  slop  food,  in  our  densely 
populated  towns." 

404.  "  Take  a  thousand  industrious  peasants,   indiscri- 
minately, in  Cumberland  for  instance,  and  another  thousand 
in  Herefordshire,   and  you  will  find  the  average  height  of 
the  Cumberland   men,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  inches 
greater,  and  their  weight  from  lOlb.  to  12lb.  heavier,  than 
the  cider  drinking,  though  wheaten  flour  eating  peasants  in 
Herefordshire.     It  was  so  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  1839. 
Whatever    your    own    personal    feelings    in    the    matter 
may    be,    you    may    safely   conclude,   that  the  food   and 
drink  which    is   found,    most    uniformly,    to   make   boys 
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and  girls  grow  into  large,  vigorous,  and  intelligent  men 
and    women,    will    be    the    most    likely    food    and  drink, 
to  continue    them    strong    and    healthy   during    the    re- 
mainder of   life ;    and  that    such    washy,   sloppy  aliment, 
as    makes    men    and    women    grow    small,     feeble,     and 
sickly,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  healthful  rigour,  of  the 
most  hardy  and  robust.     You  may,   in  fact,  by  reading, 
studying,  and  practically  carrying  out,  the  simple  laws  of 
health,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  "  Health  made  Ea*y  for 
the  People,''  train  up  the  smiling  cherubs  that  may  be  en- 
trusted to  your  parental  culture,  in  such  a  way  as  that  they 
may,  under  Providence,   become  superior  to  their  neigh- 
bours,   in   strength,   stature,  vigour,   and  intelligence ;  or 
you  may,  by  neglecting  all  these  things,  pursue  a  course  of 
conduct  that  will  be  sure  to  make  your  progeny  weak, 
stunted,  ricketty,  and  sickly  during  life  ;  giving  you  plenty 
of  doctor's  bills  to  pay,  and  keeping  you  generally  in  great 
anguish  of  mind,  from  seeing  so  much  suffering  about  you/' 
405.  I  then  sometimes  go  on  to  say,  "  if  you  can  bear 
with  me  while  I  make  a  few  personal  observations,  I  would 
earnestly  advise  you  to  beware  of  forming,  or  continuing 
to  practise,  any  expensive  habits.     Every  shilling  a  day 
you  may  lose  in  time,  or  waste  on  things  that  could  do  you 
no  good  if  they  caused  you  no  harm,  represents  a  capital  of 
£360  at  the  least !     Unless  you  are  well  up  with  figures, 
you  can  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  re  version  aiy 
value,  of  the  most  trifling  sums.     A  working  man  at  20 
years  of  age,  can  secure  £300  to  anybody  he  likes,  when- 
ever his  life  may  terminate,  by  paying  for  it  the  cost  of  a 
daily  pint  of  ale ;    and  a  halfpenny-worth  of  wholesome 
bread  will  give  him  a  great  deal   more  strength  for  his 
work,  than  a  quart  of  what  is  called  the  best  ale  can  do. 
One  cigar  a  day,  or  a  weekly  visit  to  the  theatre,  or  half 
an  hour  lost  every  day,  or  a  day  in  a  month,  or  a  weekly 
visit  to  a  club  or  lodge,  cost  a  working  man  fully  as  much 
money,  as  would  secure  to  his  wife  and  family  £150,  to 
help   them   on   in  the  world,  should   he   happen  to  die. 
Far   be  it  from    me  to   repress    any  rational    enjoyment. 
Recreation  is  about  as  necessary  for  a  healthy  life,  as  food, 
drink,  and  sleep  are.     But  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  all  young 
men,  that  God  has  so  ordered  things  in  this  world,  that  if 
we   spend  any  money,  or  waste  any  time  that  could  be 
made  into  money,  on  anything  we  could  do  without,  before 
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we  have  provided  necessary  food,  drink,  house  shelter,  and 
education,  for  ourselves  and  all  dependent  on  us ;  and 
also,  a  contingent  provision  for  supplying  these  during 
sickness,  loss  of  employment,  old  age,  or  premature  death ; 
now  we  can  tell  so  well,  how  much  these  valuable  blessings 
cost — it  is  in  all  these  cases  my  painful  duty  to  say,  such 
indulgences  are  very  selfish,  if  not  morally  criminal.  No 
enlightened,  prudently  disposed  mind  could  enjoy  them, 
much  less  indulge  in  them,  under  sucli  circumstances; 
especially  when,  in  our  own  highly  privileged  day,  such 
cheap  and  even  profitable  means  of  recreation,  are  so  gene- 
rally available.  Employ  your  time  and  money  thriftily, 
and  cultivate  fireside  and  domestic  recreation,  at  least  till 
you  can  afford  a  more  expensive  sort,  and  you  may  be  sure 
want  will  never  be  found  in  your  dwelling.  And  you  may 
then  hope  for  this  example  telling  more  powerfully  for 
good,  on  your  children  and  your  neighbours,  than  any  other 
influence  you  can  employ.  The  living  lesson  is  the  best." 

406.  By  means  of  counsels  like  these,  conveyed  by  the 
tongue,  pen,  or  press,  on  the  multitudinous  concerns  of 
every-day  life  relating  to  health,  provident  habits,  and  the 
like,  I  am  able  to  do  much  good ;  by  making  known  to 
others,  the  conditions  on  which  these  important  blessings 
may  be  obtained  ;  besides  enjoying  to  so  large  an  extent  as 
I  do,  the  inestimable  fruits  so  uniformly  showered  down  on 
obedient  man.  Having  "  freely  received,"  I  "  freely  give." 
I  am,  at  all  times  willing  to  give  advice  to  my  clients  and 
the  public,  on  any  of  these  subjects,  without  any  fee ;  and 
to  place  fully  at  their  disposal,  all  the  information  I  have 
acquired  on  these  most  practically  important  matters, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century's  patient,  persevering  in- 
quiry, and  deep  study;  extending,  personally,  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  among  every  class 
of  society,  and  with  all  the  aid  our  best  Institutions 
could  afford  me.  My  object  always  is,  to  do  the  very 
lest  thing,  in  the  best  possible  way  it  can  be  done ;  and 
though  I  have  now  published  a  vast  mass  of  original 
matter,  on  HEALTH  and  WEALTH,  to  enable  people  to 
manage  these  things  well  for  themselves ;  yet,  many  cases 
require  special  treatment,  and  this  I  am  prepared  to  advise 
about,  gratuitously.  For  all  practical  purposes,  every  per- 
son may  now  convert,  their  already  possessed  shillings  into 
half-crowns,  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  Life  Assurance 
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principle,  in  some  of  the  various  forms  I  have  just  been 
explaining.  The  rich  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
themselves  richer,  by  these  means;  because,  they  could 
afford  to  pay  their  solicitors  to  do  these  things  for  them. 
I  think  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  ought  also  to  pos- 
sess these  advantages,  and  I  therefore  offer  them  freely. 

407.  Possessing    a   very  large  amount   of    information 
relative  to  the  Laws  of  Health,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  every  Life  Office,  as  will  be  evident 
from  my  works — having  also  a  personal  acquaintance,  of 
many  years'  standing,  with  the  principle  official  men  who 
conduct  their  business — and  being,    if  I  know   my  own 
heart,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  influences  but  those  of  a 
deep  desire,   and  an  earnest  resolve,    to   do   the  greatest 
amount  of  good  I  can,  to  the  greatest  number  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  I  lay  these  advantages  open  to  all;    and  will 
gladly  communicate  them,  in  the  strictest   confidence,  to 
every  one  who  honours  me  with  their  commands.     In  all 
cases,  except  those  of  complete  destitution,  Life  Assurance, 
in  some  form  is,  in  fact,  an  absolute  duty — in  most  people's 
circumstances  it  is  an  imperative  necessity,  if  they  really 
desire  to  avoid  destitution  in  after  life.     Every  man  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  life  of  others,  or  is  likely  to  have  such 
interest — every  Bridegroom,  Husband,  Father,  or  Brother 
who  has  a  dependent  Mother  or  Sisters — every  Expectant 
of  property  in  reversion — all  Partners  in  business — Possessors 
of  entailed  estates — holders  of  Leases — purchasers  of  Annui- 
ties on  the  lives  of  others — all  who  Lend  or  Borrow  money — 
Debtors  and  Creditors — each,   and  all,   may  invest  a  few 
pounds,  in  some  of  these  forms  more  beneficially  to  them, 
than  any  other  investment  of  the  same  amount  could  ever  be. 

408.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  pages,  I  have  done 
my  best,  to  diffuse  the  most  correct  and  enlightened  in- 
formation, for  promoting  the  advantage  of  my  readers  and 
students ;  applying  my  talents  and  inventive  faculties,  such 
as  they  are,  enthusiastically  to  our  subjects  ;    and  also,  lay- 
ing   the  whole  world — all  past   experience    and  present 
attainments — under  contribution  to  our  great  objects,  the 
promotion  of  personal  health,  and  the  improvement  of  worldly 
cimimstances.     This  has   not  been  done  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  any  particular  class  of  men — the  great,   noble, 
learned,  rich,  or  strong — the  white,  red,  or  black  man — the 
Christian,  Jew,  Musselman,  Pagan,  or  Infidel — but  for  all 
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men,  in  all  stations  and  conditions  of  society ;  and  in  what- 
ever clime  of  the  world  situated ;  according  as  they  each 
comply  with  all  the  conditions,  on  which  our  Universal 
Father  so  freely  offers  His  blessings,  to  universal  humanity. 
409.  "  Offers,"  did  we  say.  And  is  it  true,  that  every 
body  has  Health  and  Wealth,  offered  to  them,  freely  ?  Yes ; 
so  true,  that  no  man  dares  name  with  tongue,  or  mark  with 
pen,  either  the  man,  or  the  class  of  men,  from  whom  God 
continuously  and  vindictively  withholds  either  of  these 
earthly  blessings  ;  after  they  have  complied,  even  partially, 
with  the  conditions  on  which  he  gives  those  blessings  to 
man.  He  opens  his  hand  wide,  and  gives  bounteously. 
The  Maker  of  this  heart — this  stomach — this  brain — this 
mind — this  soul ;  the  Creator  of  this  world,  with  its 
inimitably  adorned,  and  inexhaustibly  productive  surface — 
its  wide  oceans,  industrious  rivers,  and  murmuring,  fer- 
tilizing streams — and  of  the  untold  mineral  wealth  in  its 
bosom  ;  He  who  created,  and  has  sustained  the  never- 
dying  parental  bond  for  6,000  years  ;  and  the  social  chain 
that  still  binds  man  to  his  brother  man,  with  such  increasing- 
moral  and  social  intensity,  that  in  our  own  time,  we  see 
even  the  hearts  of  nations  so  knit  together  in  amity  and 
goodwill,  that  more  than  six  millions  of  all  the  people, 
nations,  and  languages  of  the  earth,  can  meet  together  in 
a  vast  Crystal  Palace,  to  do  grateful  homage  for  possessed 
and  expected  blessings — this  inconceivably  Mighty  Being 
ever  doeth  all  things  well ;  and  never  suffers  the  humblest 
of  His  obedient  creatures,  to  "lack  any  good  thing." 

410.  Should  any  one  hastily  say,   "If  these  things  are 
really  so,  why  did  not  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  reveal 
to  us,   in  his  written  word,  the   conditions  on.  which  he 
gives  such  universally  desired  blessings  to  man : "  I  answer, 
"  Because  that  was  not  one  of  the  reasons  why  He  sent  us 
his  prophets  and  apostles ;  or  for  which  his  only  Son  came 
down  to  die  for  us.     His  word  was  revealed  for  our  in- 
struction, to  make  known  to  us  laws  and  principle's  we  had 
no  other  means  of  knowing ;   but  we  had  other  means  of 
knowing  the  physical  and  economic  laws ;  for  you  see  we 
have  found  them  out,  without  miraculous  revelation." 

411.  It  has  been  the  purpose  and  design  of  these  works, 
to  be  more  personally,  than  nationally  useful ;  as  it  will  be 
the  object  of  my  Political  Training  book,  to  be  more  in- 
structive to  nations   than   persons.     Several   subjects   are- 
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thrivfore  not  included  here,  that  arc  frequently  treated  in 
works  on  Political  and  Social  Economy  ;  such  as  the  rent  of 
land,  tithes,  poor-rates,  taxes,  money,  exchange,  combina- 
tion, monopoly,  free  trade,  ice. ;  these  being  considered  far 
more  appropriate  for  a  work  on  societary,  than  one  on  indi- 
vidual iv form.  It  is  quite  true  that  personal  reform  is  at 
the  root  of  all  national  improvement.  When  a  man  who 
.iiothcr  better  off  than  himself,  feels  an  impulse  spring 
up  within  him,  to  try — and  try,  till  he  can,  in  some  way, 
do  as  well,  he  is  for  more  likely  to  become  a  good  citizen 
than  he  who,  on  finding  many  people  better  to  do  in  the 
world  than  himself,  sits  down  to  repine  over  his  lot,  or  to 
revile  and  envy  those  whose  position  appeai-s  more  com- 
fortable than  his  own. 

412.  My  object  is,  to  give  such  an  education  to  all  per- 
sons as  will  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  in  this  direction ; 
and  make  them  see  how  childish  it  is,  for  any  class  of  men 
to  be  frequently  calling  on  Government,  to  do  something  for 
them.      Their  chief  call  on  Government  should  be,  to  let 
them  alone.     A  country  is  most  likely  to  enjoy  prosperity 
when  its  worst  form  of  discontent  appears  in  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  speeches  on  the  platform,  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment, or  addresses  to  the  executive  Government.    But  these 
enlightened  means  of  self-government  can  only  exist  among 
a  people,  possessing  a  large  share  of  self -knowledge  ;  enough, 
at  least,  to  make  it  safe  to  let  them  have  a  will  of  their  own. 

413.  In  a  well  regulated  and  enlightened  state  of  society, 
no  man  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  anything,  that  would 
injure  the  health  of  his  neighbour  ;  no,  not  even  his  own ; 
or  the  health  of  his  family.     The  ignorant,  selfish,  brutal 
man,  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  "what  he  likes  with  his 
own;"   his  own  filth,  for  instance,  or  the  burying  of  his 
dead.     Xo   man  ought  to   employ  his  property,   so  as  to 
depreciate  or  destroy  that  of  his  neighbour ;  nor  should  he 
be  permitted  to  Get,  Preserve,  or  Enjoy  his  own  Wealth,  in 
any  way  that  would  prevent  his  neighbour  from  doing  the 
same.     We  have  here  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way,  for 
attaining  this  happy  state  of  society,  by  stating,  in  a  brief 
popular  manner,  what  are  the  most  effectual,  and  certain 
means   for    each   and   every   man   attaining,    the   highest 
amount  of  mundane  enjoyment,  with  the  most  unfettered 
liberty,  and  perfect  security. 

414.  Should  some  men  think  I  have  not  done  this  in  the 
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best  way  —  that  I  have  taken  too  high,  too  religious  a  view 
of  our  subjects,  I  can  only  repeat  the  offence,  by  concluding 
with  the  warning  God  gave  his  ancient  people,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  servant  of  old;  saying,  "  Beware  that  thou 
forget  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  not  keeping  his  command- 
ments, and  his  judgments,  and  his  statutes,"  "  lest  when 
thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast  built  goodly  houses, 
and  dwelt  therein  ;  and  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks 
multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,"  "  then 
thine  heart  be  lifted  up  and  thou  forget  the  Lord  thy  God." 
"  And  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  My  power  and  the  might  of 
mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt 
remember  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee 
power  to  Get 


SPECIMEN  of  our  CATECHISM,  as  it  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Part  II.,  in  the  PEOPLES'  self-training  COLLEGE 
Edition,  of  this  Work. 

QUESTIONS  ON  LESSON  I. 

*„,*  Each  Question  is  numbered  and  the  figure  at  the  end  of  some  Questions 
shows  that  it  is  the  last  Question  on  that  Section.  Thus—  4.  follows 
question  8  ;  —  G.  question  12,  fyc. 

1.  Did  God  make  things  good  ?        15.  Whether  will  "  strong  meat" 

2.  How  long  did  all  things  con-  or  "strong  drink"  make  man  too 
thine  good?  feeble  to  walk  soonest? 

3.  How  did  they  become  bad?      16.  These  things  are  then  called 
—  1.  "strong"  because  they  taste  strong 

4.  Why  is  Labour  necessary?       are  they?—  10. 

5.  Does   nature  seem  to  forbid      17.  VVhy  ought  man  to  work? 
too  severe  toil  ?—  3.  18.  Can  we  do  without  work  ? 

6.  Do  animals  or  man  improve?       19.  Should  we  honour  or  despise 

7.  To  what  extent  can  man  im-  all  who  work?  —  11. 

prove  himself  or  his  race?—  4.  20.  Do  we  want  more  light  on 

8.  Who  wants  food,  drink,  rai-  the  source  of  wealth?—  12. 

ment,  house-shelter,  &c.?—  5.  21.  Would  you  like  to  know  how 

9.  What  is  well  suited  for  sup-  wealth  can  minister  to  your  happi- 
plying  all  these?  ness? 

"10.  Can  man  be  happy  without      22.  Arc  some  men  taken  in  by 
them?  —  6.  delusive  promises?  —  13. 

11.  How  is  it  that  animals  have      23.  What  is   the  object  of  this 
their  wants   better    supplied  than  book?  and  for  whom  was  it  writ- 
some  men  have?  ten?  —  14. 

12.  VVhy      are      animals     more      24.  Who  have  little  time  to  read? 
healthy  than  man?—  7.  25.  Where  can  we  learn  how  to 

13.  Are  man's  wants  best  supplied  obtain  and  enjoy  wealth?—  15. 

in  a  social  state  ?  26.  Will     knowledge    bring    us 

14.  Can  man  be  healthy  without  wealth  enough  of  itself  '?—  16. 
labour  of  some  kind  ?  27.  How  then  does  wealth  come  ? 

TINIS. 
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'  Section. 

A  comfortable  home     46 

Advantages  of  machinery  75  to  97 
Agricultural  improvements..     75 

to     81,  88  to  90 

Alms  or  charity,  effects  of  62  to  66 
Annuities    254,  255,  348,  353,  358 

to   360,  376 

Animals  obey  God's  laws     . .        7 
Aristocratic  educational  errors 

308-9 

Bad  times,  effects  of    401 

Bankers  and  banking  . .    177,  182 

to    192 

Banking  assurance.  .231,  232,  239 

to   252,  282  to  387 

Being  in  debt    37,  38 

Best  plans  of  Saving,  the 212 

to 232,  243  to  255 

Better  than  miracles    396 

Bonus  returns  on  life  assur- 
ance        362  to  371 

British  labourer,  the    ..112,  162, 

167  to  173,  293  to  301 

British  Penny  Bank    ..    188,197 

to   210,  316 

California,  when  poor 69 

Capital,  what  is  it  ? 143 

Changing  our  trade  . .    318  to  321 
Children,  selecting  trades  for  329 

to    341 

Clergymen,  their  duty    396  to  400 

Cost  of  living. .  28  to  36,  41  to  55, 

403  to  405 

Cumberland  peasants  strong  404 

Crude  plans  of  tilling 74 

Cyclopaedia  of  self-knowledge     55 

Discoveries,  their  great  value    81 


Section. 

Educational  mistakes  . .   47  to  54, 
301  to  309 

„  „  most  serious  47  to  55 
Employers,  their  duty  397  to  400 
Endowments  . .  253,  255,  348,  353 

to 3b6,  376 

„            for   future  chil- 
dren       253,  354-355 

Enjoying  Wealth,  how    13,  15,  17 

Fat  does  no  good   9,  10 

"Feast  of  fat  things"    ..    180-181 

Felons,  example  of 60 

Fertile  country  wasted 19-20 

Fire  insurance  tax. .  345,  373,  388 
Flesh-eating  animals    ..   31  to  34 

Free  trade 90,  135  to  137, 

274,  308 
Friendly  Societies 241,  246 

General  education 49  to  55 

God  created  all  things 1 

God's  benevolence    6 

Good  faith     ....    102,  107  to  110 
Guarantee  of  Fidelity ..  389  to  391 

Hands  and  head  for  work ....      18 

Happiness,  elements  of. .  28  to  55, 

259  to  288,  310 

I  Happiness,  how  increased    . .      55 
Hereford  peasants,  why  feeble  404 
How  animals  begin  life     ....        4 
How   good    names    are    tar- 
nished          40 

How  to  avoid  thirst   42-43 

How  to  get  a  good  living  318  to  341 
How   to  have  strong  healthy 

children 403-404 

How  to  "  number  our  days"  365 
to    !  ..   368 
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Section. 
"  Idle   corners"    for  wasting 

time    119  120,  298 

Idleness  and  industry   . .    20  to  26 

Ireland 19-20,  153  to  158, 

164  to  166,  396 

Joint-stock  banks 184  to  192 

Labour  fund  of  the  world    . .    140 
Labour,  how  made  easy   ....      72 

Labour  is  honourable 11 

Labour  is  necessary,  ....    2,  8,  9, 
11,  15,  67  to  71 

Labour,  its  reward 12,  17, 

34  to  37,  318  to  341 

Labour  market,  the 108,  297, 

326  to  341 

Labour  not  to  be  excessive    .    2-  3 

Labourers,  and  their  position   111 

to. .  127,  161  to  173,  293  to  300 

Labourers,  how  to  select  them  1 1 3 

to   122 

Life  assurance,  improvements 

in 230  to  233,  239  to  252, 

349  to  388,  405  to  407 
Little  wages  little  work. .  172-173 

Machinery,  its  advantages  66  to  96 
Man  gains  by  civilization     . .        8 

,,    progresses     4 

„    requires  food,  &c 5 

,,    sinned  and  fell 1 

Man's  duty  to  labour    . .   36  to  40 
Manual  labour  and  machinery    76 

to 96 

Marriage 27,  379,  392  to  407 

„       how  made  happy  402-403 


Necessaries  of  life 


28  to  55 


Pauperism     121  to  124,  153 

to  158,  294  to  298,  340-341 

Peoples'  self  training  College  31] 

Provide  for  the  future,  why  . .    36 

to .40 


Section. 
Providing  for  to-morrow   . .    36  to 

40,  212  to  262,  285   to   288, 

315  to  317 
Public  Guarantee 389  to  391 

Retail  trades 322  to  327 

Sabbath-day  hallowed 2 

Safe  banks    184  to  186, 

189,  198  to  201 

Saving's  banks     188  to  197, 

205,  207,  359,  382  to  386 

Self-knowledge 55,  287 

Slave  labour     ..    100,  149  to  152, 

159-160,  271 

Spain,  why  so  poor 63 

The  best  food  for  workers  31  to  35 
"  The    good    time   coming"  178 

to     181 

Trade  is  not  a  lottery 346 

Trading  agitators      ....    141-142 

Unhealthy  lives  assured  386-387 

United  States    of    America  150, 

152,  271,  283,  321 

Wages    127, 130  to  142 

War    56  to  65,  275  to  284 

War  never  increases  Wealth. .    56 

to ...  59,  61,  65 

Wealth,  enjoyment  of  256  to  288 
,,        enormous  waste  of  . .   93 

to 95,  275  to  278,  280,  377 

,,        how  it  cannot  be  got    56 

to    66 

„        how  to  Get  it  56,  67  to  81 
„        how  to  Preserve  it. .    174 

to    255 

„        is  necessary    27 

„         its  investment . .   58,  342 

to    401 

Well-being   and   well-doing    178, 

262,  285,  310 

Work  will  ever  be  work   ....    117 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

92,    C  II  I-:  A  I'SIDK,     LON  DON. 
FOK  1  \  i:s,  AKI>  ON  SURVIVORSHIPS,  AND  AGAINST  FIRE. 

INSTITUTED    1808. 

And  Empowered  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  54th  GEO.  III. 

DIEECTOES. 

.IOIIN'  OUYK1J   HAXSnX.   Ksq.,   f'/imrman. 
WILLIAM   GKOHGK  PRESCOTT,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir  William  Baynes,  Bart.    I  Sam.  Eustace  Masan,  Esq.  I  James  William  Osle,  Esq. 
Esq.    Moses  Mocatta,  Esq.  Joseph  Pulley,  Esq. 


Arthur  Ed.  Campbell,  Esq. 
T.  Chapman,  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Donald  Maclean,  Esq. 


Captain  A    Leslie  Montgo- 
|     mery,  R.N. 


Arthur  A.  Rasch,  Esq. 


Auditors.—  Francis  Bligh  Hookey,  Esq.  ;  Josh.  Grote,  Esq. 
Secretary.—  Henry  Desborough,  E-q.  Actuary.  -Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.3. 

LIFE    DEPAETMENT. 

PKRSONS  Assuring  for  the  Whole  Term  of  Life  for  £100   and  upwards,  in    Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  will  be  entitled,  at  the  end  of  every  Fifth  Year,  to 
participate  in  the  Surplus  Premiums,  to  be  then  ascertained  by  actual  valuation. 

The  Amount  of  such  Surplus  Premiums,  when  so  ascertained,  may  be  applied  at 
the  option  of  the  Person  Assured,  in  either  of  the  four  following  ways,  viz.  :  — 
1st.    In  adding  to  the  Sum  Assured  by  the  Policy. 

2nd.  In  reducing  the  future  Annual  Premium  during  the  Whole  Life. 
3rd.  In  reducing  the  Annual  Premium  for  the  Term  of  Five  Years  only,  that 
is,  during  the  terms  which  intervene  between  the  different  quinqueu- 
nial  periods  of  division. 

4th.  By  Payment  of  a  Sum  in  present  Money, 

The  Accumulated  Life  Premiums  of  the  Company  amount  to  ...    £1,353,436 
The  ANNUAL  Income  of  the  Life  Fund  is  over   ..................  170,000 

The  BONUSES  assigned  to  Policies  of  33  years'  standing  have  averaged  more 
than  80  P«r  cent,  on  the  Sum  Assured. 

FIEE     DEPAETMENT. 

RETL'RNS.  —  Policies  for  £300  and  upwards  which  may  have  been  in  force  for  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  to  which  the  Account  is  made  up,  will  be  periodically  entitled 
10  participate  in  the  return  of  Surplus  Premiums. 


Statement  of  Claims  paid  on  Policies  effected  in  London,  or  through 

an  Agent  in  Great  Britain. 

tei 

'-•-  ? 

I 

3 

= 

,  Bonus  equal 
Bonus      :  to  tiie  unuer- 

No.  of 

NAME  OF  LIFE 

s*l 

=  E 

13 

per  cent,  on;  mentioned 

Policy. 

ASSURED. 

gsl 

»!j 

1 

--  I 

the  Sum       Annum  on 

H-Sj 

•5 

Assured. 

Assured. 

£ 

C 

£ 

£   *.  d. 

Jt;  *  d. 

213 

His  Majesty  William  IV. 

14 

3000      1063 

400S         35    12  0 

2   10   10 

6Q&92 

HisR.H.the  I),  of  York 

7 

5000        062 

5962         19     5  0 

2   15     0 

5610  ;   Admiral  Sir  W.  S.  Smith 

8 

1700 

324 

2024 

ID     1   2 

278 

3422 

The  late  Duke  of  Argvll... 

14 

50  0 

1453 

6453 

29     1  2 

2     1     6 

3604 

The  late  E.  of  Clarendon 

13i 

2.SOO 

1120 

3620        44   16  0 

364 

687  i  M.  S.  (Berks)     

21~ 

400 

437 

837 

109     5  0 

5     4     1 

1578      RPV.  Thomas  Crompton  . 

20 

500 

350 

BM 

70     0  0 

3   10     0 

7828  !  William  Gilles,  Esq  

§| 

500 

197 

b"y7       39    8  0 

4   12     9 

756 

Geonre  Jones,  Ksq  

2l" 

5000 

3751 

8754 

75     1   7 

3   11      6 

1915 

Sir  John  S.  Sebright,  Bt 

25£  !  5000 

3980 

8980 

79  12  0 

3     I   10 

1120 

Nicholas  Doidge     

28 

100 

126 

226 

126     0  0 

4  10     0 

i  no 

Rv  F.W.Blombenr,D.D. 

28 

3000 

35y6 

6596 

119  17  4 

458 

6059 

Rev.  Richard  Tillard  

Mi 

1000 

814 

1814 

SI     8  0 

492 

6630 

Ditto             

I6v 

1000 

773 

1733 

77    6  0 

.110       9 

782 

Mrs.  Sarah  Cope    

A\Jf 

33 

1000 

93$ 

1938 

93  16  0       2  16  10 

5073 

James  Price    

21 

2<>0 

2ft  3 

;  :i4     0  0  j     4   19     3 

199 

Richard  Booth.  Coventry 

33 

499 

889 

138S  1  178     311     5     8     0 
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(fromntetctal  Htfe  Insurance 

35,    C  0  R  N  II I  L  L,     L  0  N  D  0  N. 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1820. EMPOW'KKKI)    15Y    ACT    OF    PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL   £600,000. 


Sir  Robert  Alexander,  Bart. 
John  Cuttlpy,  Esq. 
Henry  Deffell,  Esq. 
J.  L).  De  Vitre,  flsq. 
Rev.  W.  Fallofeild,  M.\. 


Directors. 

Ebenezer  Fernie,  Esq.,  Man.  Direc. 
S.  G   Martinez,  Esq. 
Archibald  Frederic  Paxton,  Esq. 
Isaac  Sewell,  Esq. 
l)e:izil  .1.  Thomson,  Esq. 
G.  H.  Weatherhcud,  M.D. 
Physician.— Septimus  Wray,  Esq.      Auditors.— T.  Gorton,  Esq. ;  T.  Oak,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Bankers.—  Messrs.  Glyn,  Hallifax,  Mills,  and  Co.,  London. 

Loans  on  Personal  Security  connected  with  Insurance  on  Live3. 

Ape  and  Interest  admitted  on  Policies  if  desired. 

One- half  of  the  Premiums  for  the  first  seven  years  permitted  to  remain  as  &  Loan 
at  Interest  if  requested. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  yearly  or  half  yearly  as  preferred. 

Losses  are  promptly  settled. 

The  Assured  may  reside  in  any  part  of  Europe  without  extra  charge. 

Loans  made  on  Policies  after  three  Premiums  paid 

Policies  purchased  at  their  full  value  after  they  have  been  in  existence  three  years. 

Bonuses  added  to  the  sums  Assured,  or  applied  in  reduction  of  Premium  as  desired. 

The  three  Bonuses  declared  since  1828  have  been  £26  7s.  lOrf.,  £30  14*.  (\d.,  and 
£34  per  Cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid. 

Tha  Rates  of  Premium  with  Bonus  are  those  used  by  the  old  leading  Companies. 

The  Kates  without  Bonus  are  very  low,  particularly  on  the  Younger  Lives. 


i:. \\.Mpf,!:. 

3()- 


£1  13  10  |  £1  17  4 


|~~~35      |        40        |      45 
£2TlO  |  £2  8  6    £2  16  10  |  £372 


BRITISH    EMPIRE    MUTUAL 
LIFE   AND   FIRE    ASSURANCE    OFFICES, 

37,    NEW    BRIDGE-STREET,    BLACKFRIARS. 
THESK  Societies  are  entirely  distinct  in  their  funds  and  management. 

2.  They  adjust  equitably  the  payments  and  profits  of  each  member. 

3.  And  return  each  member  the  entire  surplus,  above  the  cost  price  to 
the  Offices,  of  his  insurance. 

4.  And  lend  the  amount  assured  to  the  member,  should  he  require  it,  on 
security,  to  be  repaid  by  certain  instalments,  the  member  receiving  the 
amount  nett,  without  any  deduction  for  legal  expenses. 

5.  The  justice  of  their  principles,  and  their  suitability  to  the  wants  of  the 
public,  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  journals,  and  very  considerable 
business. 

G.  In  the  Life  Company  there  is  a  large  accumulated  Capital ;  in  the  Fire 
Society  a  subscribed  Guarantee  Fund. 

7.  In  the  Life  Company  about  6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Fire  Society  one- 
third  of  the  premiums  have  covered  all  losses. 

8.  The  Life  Company  transacts  all  kinds  of  Assurance  business,  involving 
loss  by  Life  contingencies,  including  the  important  branch  of  invalid  lives. 

9.  Both   Offices    have    introduced    novel  and  useful  improvements  in 
Assurance  business. 


LIFE. 

1 

•inc. 

NEW  POLICIES  ISSUED. 

No. 

Amount. 

Wo. 

Amount. 

First  10  Months  of  1851    

C52 

£130,609 

1,527 

£600,447 

,                1850 

509 

83  051 

l,.S2.r) 

521,304 

Excess  of  First  10  Months  of  1851  over  First\ 
10  Months  of  1850  j 

143 

£4",  618 

202 

£79.143 

Nov.  1,  1851. 


\V.  S.  GOVER,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND 

fUfc  antJ  jFtre  assurance  institution, 
LOTHBURY,  LONDOX. 

EMPOWERED   BY  SPECIAL  ACT   OF   PAI'.LIAMF.XT,   4  AND  5   VICT.,   CAP.   XCH. 


SUBSCRIBED    CAPITAL,    ONE    If  II  LION, 

list  of  tf)t  proprietors  fcnrollrt  in  tfje  $ig&  Court  of  CJancerp.) 


One-tenth  of  the  entire  Profits  of  this  Institution  is  applied  to  the  Relief 
of  Distressed  and  Aged  Clergymen,  and  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Clergymen,  who  may  be  recommended  by  the  Bishops  or  by  the  Clergy 
of  their  respective  localities. 

LIFE. 

TIIE  attention  of  tlie  Clergy,  and  also  of  Schoolmasters,  Teachers,  and  the  pHblic 
in  general  is  particuljrly  directed  to  the  jilaii  of  the  Mutual  Branch  of  this  Insti- 
tution, in  which  complete  security  is  combined  with  the  h'ghest  attainable  economy. 
The  holders  of  Policies  are  fully  protected  from  all  LOSS  and  LIABILITY  by  the 
ample  Subscribed  Capital  of  One  .Million  Sterling,  in  addition  to  the  large  fund 
accumulated  from  the  Premiums  on  upwards  of  3,000  Policies. 

The  decided  success  of  this  Branch  of  the  Establishment  is  evidenced  by  the  result 
of  the  Septennial  Division  of  Profits  in  the  year  isis,  when  a  Bonus  or  58  per 

cent,  upon  the  Premiums  paid  was  idlotted  to  the  Policy  holders  ;  the  Bonus  being 
appropriated,  at  the  option  of  the  Assured,  either  by  an  Addition  to  the  Sum  Assured, 
or  an  equivalent  Reduction  in  the  Future  Annual  Payments. 

In  the  Proprietary  Branch,  Assurances  are  granted  at  the  Lowest  possible  Rates 
of  Premium  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  Establishment.  Such  Assurances 
may  be  effected  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  convenience 
of  the  Assured.  Among  others,  the  annexed  specimen  ot  the  rates  required  for  Jt  100, 
payable  on  the  Assured  attaining  SIXTY  years  of  age,  or  at  Death  if  that  event 
should  happen  previously,  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 


Assurances 
payable  on 
attaining  the 
Age  of  Sixty, 
or  at  Death, 
if  happening: 
previously. 

Specimen  of  Rates  for  Insuring 
£100  on  a  Single  Life. 

,    Specimens  of  Additions  made  to 
Policies  h-ucd  in  1340. 

Without  Participation 
in  Profits. 

With 
Participation. 

Entrance. 

Sum 
Assured. 

Is  -1 

-  ?    Equivalent 
Annual  '•£  §    Reduction 
p           -=  "    of  Annual 
rrc"      i,*"     Premium 
rnium.    1  g  SI  until  next 
:  =     Division. 

1  Annual 
H      Pre- 
mium. 

Age  1  Year. 

?  Years. 

For  Life 

or  Life. 

£  «.   d. 
20       239 
30       316 
40       4  19    " 
50     10  11  10 

£  «.  d. 

CO     1     1  0 
30      131 
1  40     161 
!  45  j  1  10  0 

£  «.  d 
I    1  9 
137 
1     8  2 
1  13  9 

£  «.  ,L 
1  13  11 

U  I 

39-4 

!  £  ».  d. 
20  I  1  17  4 
30  2  6  10 
•Hi  1  3  X  1 
45  l  3  16  3 

32 

:ie 

42 
43 

20110 

>(MHI 

2uni 
5WHI 

£t.d. 

49  10  0 
139    3  4 

IN     1  * 
190  12  6 

£      £     ..   d. 
24?.      19     18    0 
625      53     19    0 

r   12  o 

j     12    0 

FIRE. 

Premiums  for  Assurance  against  FIRE  are  charged  at  the  usual  moderate  ratei, 
with  a  reduction  of  .£10  per  cent,  on  the  RESIDENCES  and  FURNITURE  of 
CLERGYMEN,  and  the  BUILDINGS  and  CONTENTS  of  CHURCHES  and 
CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

Prospectuses,  the  necessary  Forms,  and  every  requisite  information  for  effecting 
Assurances,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Head  Office,  as 
above,  or  to  any  of  the  Agents. 

WILLIAM  EMMENS,  Secretary. 

*»*  All  applications  for  Agenda  in  those  Places  nhere  the  Company  have  not 

yet  appointed  Agents  to  be  addressed  tu  the  Secretary. 
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THE 

CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

.  Established  in  1829. 

OFFICE,  41,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON. 

PATRONS. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.— His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

TRUSTEES. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  —  i  he  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman. — The  Archdeac.  of  London. — Dcp.  Chairman. — F.  L.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bt.,  M  A. 
Rev.  J .  rt.  M.  Anderson, 
llev.  J.  G.  Brett,  M.A. 
The  Dean  of  Bristol. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Browne.  M.A. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell,  M.A. 
The  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Richard  Clarke,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  H  Dickinson,  M.A. 
N.  B.  Edtnonstone,  Esq. 


The  Archdeacon  of  Essex. 
Kobert  Few,  Esq. 
Rev.  Temple  Frere,  M.A. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie,  M.A. 
Chris.  Hodssoi.,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  John  Jennings,  M.A. 
Rev.  John  Letts,  M.A. 
The  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
The  Dean  of  Manchester. 
The  Archd.  of  Maidstone. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D  D. 
R-v.  Evan  Nepean.  M.A. 
VV.  E.  Page,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Rev.  William  Stone,  M  A. 
Charles  Sumner,  Ksq  ,  M.  \. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Tyler,  B.D. 
The   Archdeacon   of  Win- 
chester. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  M.A. 


THK  Wives,  Widows,  Fathers,  Mothers,  Sons,  Daughters.'Brothers,  Sisters,  Uncles, 
Aunts,  Nephews,  and  Nieces  of  Clergymen  and  of  their  Wives,  are  requested  to  ob- 
serve that  they,  and  none  others,  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  which  the  Clergy  have 
of  making  Assurances  upon  Life  in  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society.  This 
Society  was  established  for  the  special  benefit  of  Clergymen  and  their  Families,  and 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  pure  Mutual  Assurance,  THE  WHOLE  OP  THE  PROFITS 
being  divided  every  five  years  among  the  Assurers.  The  next  DIVISION  will  be  made 
on  the  31st  May,  1856.  See  "  WEALTH,"  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

For  papers  and  particulars,  application  is  to  be  made  to  the  Office. 

JOHN  HODGSOX,  M.A..,   1   «, 

JOHN  BURDER,  ^  Secretaries. 

An  Amount  of  nearly  Two  MILLION  POUNDS  is  already  Assured  upon  Life  in 
this  Society,  by  the  Clergy  and  Members  of  their  Families,  as  above. 


EDINBURGH  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  in  1823. — Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL     £500,000. 

EDINBURGH— HEAD  OFFICE,  22,  GEORGE  STREET. 
LONDON— 11,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 


LONDON    BOARD. 

The  Right  Honourable 
The  Earl  Granville. 
The  Hon.  Robert  Dundas. 
John  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Francis  Whitmarsh,  Esq.  Q.C. 
John  Phillips  Judd,  Esq. 

Secretary. — Frederick  Chaplin. 
Medical  Officer.— Robert  Dickson,  M.D.,  16,  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths. 
Solicitors. — Messrs.  Rowland,  Hacon,  and  Rowland,  31,  Fenchurch  Street. 


Charles  Robert  Beanclerk,  Esq. 
William  A.  Eade,  Esq. 
James  Bonar,  Esq. 
Hugh  Johnston,  Esq. 
Arthur  J.  Blackwood,  Esq. 
Charles  Staniforth,  Esq.,  Resident. 


BY  Assuring  in  this  COMPANY,  the  full  advantages  of  Mutual 
Assurance  are  obtained  without  its  risks  and  liabilities,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  Profits  being  divided  among  the  Assured. 
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G  E  E  S  H  A  M 
LIFE   ASSURANCE   SOCIETY, 

FOR    ORDINARY    AXD    "DECLINED"    LIVES. 

OFFICES— 37,    OLD    JEWRY,    LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. 

MATTHKW  MARSHALL,  Esq.,  Bank  of  England. 
STEPHEN  OLD1NG,  Esq.,  Lombard  Street. 
WILLIAM  SMEE,  Esq.,  Bank  of  England. 

AUDITORS. 

GEORGE  H.  LADBURY,  Esq.          I          THOMAS  PERRY,  Esq. 
GEORGE  LOWE,  F.K.S.j  |          WILLIAM  WHITELOCK,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM  TABOR,  Esq.— Chairman. 
JOHN  BEADNELL,  Esq.— Deputy  Chairman. 

FREDERICK  A.  DVVISS,  Esq.  I          EDWARD  SOLLY,  F.R.S. 
J.  LYNE   HANCOCK,  Esq.  W.  H.  THORNT  H\VAITE,  Esq. 

DAVID  LLOYD,  Esq.  GEORGE  TYLER,  Esq. 

ALFRED  SMEE,  F.R  S.  |          JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  Esq. 

Bankers.—  Messrs.  ROGERS,  OLDING,  SHARPE,  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee.—  ALFRED  SMEE,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

Solicitor.— T.  H.  DEVONSHIRE,  Esq.,  29,  Austin  Friars. 

Secretary,—  THOMAS  ALFRED  POTT,  Esq. 


Tliis  Office  will  be  found  highly  eligible  for  every  description  of  Life  Assurance. 

Perfect  Security  is  guaranteed  by  an  ample  paid-up  capital  subscribed  bv 
persons  of  the  highest  character  and  respectability. 

The  Policies  are  Indisputable  unless  procured  "by  fraud,  and  claims  are 
promptly  and  liberally  settled. 

Policies  may  be  effected  without  loss  of  time,  the  Directors  together  with  the 
Medical  Officer  being  in  attendance  at  the  Office  every  day. 

The  Lives  of  Individuals  u-Jiose  habits  are  regular  and  temperate,  and  who, 
though  neither  diseased,  nor  strongly  predisposed  to  disease,  have  been 
declined  by  other  Offices,  are  Assured  at  equitable  rates ;  hence  the  pro- 
bability of  Lives  being  rejected  by  the  "  Gresham  "  is  reduced  to  the  nar- 
rowest limit. 

Policy -Holders  may  obtain  Loans  on  real  or  personal  security. 

The  Funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  in  the  mast  advantageous  manner,  so  as 
to  promote  security,  and  to  afford  the  largest  possible  Bonus  to  the  Assured 
at  the  periodical  divisions. 

The  management  of  the  Society  is  conducted  in  tlie  most  economical  manner,  as 
is  shown  by  the  Annual  Reports. 

Upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Proposals  for  Assurance  were  received  during 
the  three  years  ending  July,  1851,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
a  Bullion  and  a  Half  sterling  I  and  the  Directors  Avere  enabled  to  invest 
upwards  of  Twenty-fife  Thousand  Pounds  In  such  period,  chiefly  fr 
Premiums  taken. 

A   LIBERAL   COMMISSION   ALLOWED   TO   AGENTS   AND   SOLICITORS. 

Arsons  will  be  appointed  in  districts  u 
THOMAS  ALFRED  POTT,  Secretary. 


N.B. — Active  and  influential  persons  will  be  appointed  in  districts  where  tiie 
Society  is  not  already  represented. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  AND   DEPOSIT    COMPANY 

Ucgtstercfl  pursuant  to  act  7  aim  8  Ffct.,  cap.  no. 
Capital  £100,000,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £2  10s.  each. 

Branch  Offices.— 17,  Corporation  St.,  Manchester ;  &  17,  Gt.  Underbank,   Stockport 

CHIEF  OKKICE.— No.  2,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 
{For  enabling  all  classes  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  Life  Assurance 
by  (/ranting  Policies  as  low  as  £5,  by  accepting  Premiums  in  quarterly,  monthly 
or  weekly  payments,  by  making  beneficial  provision  wliere  circumstances  preven 
the  Assured  from  paying  all  the  Premiums,  and  affording  other  important  ad- 
vantages hitherto  unattainable  by  means  of  Assurance  Companies. 1 


William  Collins,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  R.  Elmorn,  Esq. 

John  C.  Kingston,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  Lowndes,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRECTORS. 


William  Bewicke  Lynn,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
George  Selby,  Esq. 
Geoige  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.P. 


William  Thomas  Woods,  Esq. 

Bankers. — The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  ;  Western  Branch. 

Consulting  Surgeon.— John  R.  Elmore,  Es<i.,  M.I).,  27,  Harley  Street. 

Consulting  Actuary.— Francis  G.  P.  Xeison,  Esq.,   F.L.S. 

Solicitor.— John  LariiT  Latnnrte,  Esq.,  18,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 

Resident  Director.  — \N\\\\nm  Thomas  Woods,  Esq. 

MANCHESTER   BOARD. 


Sir  Elkanah  Armitage. 
Robert  Barnes,  Esq.— MAYOR. 
Rev.  T.  R.  Bcntley,  M.A. 
Thomas  Crompton,  Esq. 


William  Fairbairn,  Esq. 
Thomas  Greiir,  Esq. 
Rev    W.  Huntingdon,  M.A. 
Alderman  Charles  J.  S.  Walker. 


Bankers  —Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  and  Co. 

Medical  Referee.— J.  Leigh,  Esq.,  St..  John  St.  Secretary.— Mr.  Ner  Gardiner. 

STOCEPORT    BOARD. 


Samuel  R.  Carrington,  Esq. 
Alderman  Thomas  Fernley. 
Alderman  James  Marshall. 
James  Newton,  Esq. 


Sir  Ralph  Hendlebury. 
Rev.  N.  K.  Pugsley. 
Rev.  Joseph  Taylor,  M.A. 
George  Turner,  Esq. 


Medical  Referee.— George  Young  Graham,  Esq. 
Secretary.— Mr.  Robert  Grundy.  Agent.— Mr.  G.  T.  L.  Dawson. 

A  short  summary  of  the  new  modes  of  Assurances  adopted  by  this  Company  is  here 
presented  : — 

By  a  WEEKLY  payment  of  One  Shilling,  a  person  2"»  years  of  age  may  assure 
£130  lls  ;  if  30  years  of  age,  £103  6s  ;  and  if  40  years  of  age,  £78  3s.  to  be  paid  to 
their  families  at  death. 

By  a  WEEKLY  payment  of  One  Shilling,  a  person  20  years  of  age  may  secure  an 
Annuity  of  £9  13s.  6d.  to  commence  at  50,  or  £23  14s.  2d.  to  commence  at  60  years 
of  age.  receivable  annually  until  death.  A  person  aaed  30  years  may,  by  the  like 
payments,  receive  £5  2s.  8d.  from  50,  or  £13  17s.  lod.  from  6)  years  ol  age,  and  if 
40  years  of  age,  £?2  Os  8d.  from  5i»,  or  £7  4s.  4d.  from  60  years  of  age,  receivable 
during  the  whole  remaining  period  of  life. 

Other  advantages  are  also  offered  by  the  "  Deposit"  or  "  Accumulative"  System, 
under  which  the  entire  Premium  is  paid  in  one  sum,  the  whole  of  which  (after  one 
year)  will  be  returned,  with  a  sraled  increase,  at  fourteen  days'  notice,  whenever 
required,  on  the  Policy  being  delivered  up  ;  or  the  full  amount  paid  may  be  bor- 
rowed, with  interest,  on  security  of  the  Policy  alone. 

Thus  a  person  a'-'ed  20,  on  payment  of  £3  Qs.  gd.,  will  receive  a  Policy  assuring 
£10  at  death  (on  which  Policy  no  further  payment  is  required);  and  after  the  first 
year  may  receive  back  £3  9s  Qd.,  or  after  the  sixth  year  £3  15s.  2d.,  as  shown  in 
the  Company's  Tables,  and  surrender  the  Policy ;  or  may  borrow  the  full  amount  of 
Premium  paid,  at  the  usual  interest,  on  Security  of  the  Policy  only,  repaying  the 
loan  at  convenience. 

This  system  may  thus  be  said  to  combine  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance  with  the 
advantages  of  a  Savings'  Bank,  as  it  provides  a  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  sur- 
vivors in  the  event  of  Death  ;  a  Cash  Fund,  as  much  at  command  as  if  deposited  in 
a  Savings'  Bank,  available  for  temporary  use;  and  a  continually  increasing  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  with  the  addition  of  Bonus  or  Profits,  in  each  case.  See  Sees. 
231  to  '252,  and  382  to  387,  in  "  WEALTH." 

Prospectuses  and  every  additional  information  may  be  obtained  gratuitously  on 
application  at  the  Chief  Office,  2,  Waterloo  Place,  Pull  Mall,  London. 
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LAW     PROPERTY 

ASSURANCE  &  TRUST  SOCIETY, 

(COMPLETELY  REGISTERED), 

30,  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Subscribed  Capital,  £250,000  in  5,000  Shares  of  £50  eaci. 


Directors. 


Ralph  Thos.  Brockman,  Esq.,  Folkestone. 
Benj.  Chandler,  Jan.,  Esq.,  Sherborne. 
Edward  W. Cox,  Esq. ,36,  Kussell  Square. 


James  Macaulay,  Esq.,  59,  Chancery  La. 
Henry  J'anll,  Esq  ,  33,  Devonshire  Place. 
Robert  Young,  Esq.,  Battle. 


Actuary  and  Secretory.— WILLIAM  XEISOX,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 


THIS  Society  is  established  to  apply  the  principle  of  Assurance  to  PRO- 
PERTY as  well  as  to  LIFE ;  and  its  business  consists  of— 

The  ASSURANCE  of  DEFECTIVE  and  UNMARKETABLE  TITLES,  rendering 
them  absolute  and  perfect. 

The  AMOUNT  of  MORTGAGES  GUARANTEED  ;  by  which  Trustees,  Soli- 
citors, and  others  advancing  Money  are  secured  from  Loss  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  ASSURANCE  of  COPYIIOLDS,  LIFEHOLDS,  and  LEASEHOLDS  :  thereby 
making  them  equal  or  even  better  than  Freeholds,  for  all  purposes  of  Saie 
or  Mortgage. 

The  REDEMPTION  of  LOANS  and  MORTGAGES,  and  GUARANTEEING  their 
absolute  Repayment  within  a  given  period. 

MONEY  ADVANCED  on  the  PLAN  of  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  -without  their 
Risks  and  Inconveniences. 

Increased  ANNUITIES  granted  upon  HEALTHY  as  well  as  DISEASED  Lives. 

The  FIDELITY  of  CLERKS,  SERVANTS,  and  all  Others  GUARANTEED,  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  Annual  Premium,  and  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-luilf 
is  made  when  a  Life  Assurance  is  combined  icith  the  Fidelity  Guarantee  Policy. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  effected  for  the  whole  Term  of  Life,  or  for  a  Term  of 
Years,  and  the  Premiums  can  be  paid  either  Yearly,  Half-yearly,  or  Quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT  and  EDUCATION  ASSURANCES  and  ANNUITIES  granted;  the 
Premiums  can  be  paid  upon  the  returnable  or  non-returnable  system  in  case 
of  death  before  attaining  the  age  agreed  upon. 

Increased  Rates  of  IMMEDIATE,  DEFERRED,  or  SURVIVORSHIP  ANNUITIES 
granted  upon  Healthy  and  Diseased  Lives. 

WHOLE  WORLD  POLICIES  are  also  granted  by  this  Society,  and  the  ordi- 
narv  Policies  give  permission  to  reside  in  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Madeira,  or  anyplace  distant  more  than  thirty-three 
degrees  from  the  Equator,  without  payment  of  any  extra  premium. 

Policies  Indisputable.  Sickness  Allowance  and  Investment  Policies 
granted. 

Persons  with  UNCERTAIN  INCOMES  may  so  assure  that  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  pay  fixed  Premiums,  they  may  pay  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  means,  without  forfeiture  of  their  POLICIES. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposals,  and  every  information,  will  be  imme- 
diately furnished  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  NEISOX,  Actuary  and  Secretary, 

30,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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LIFE  ASSOCIATION    OF   SCOTLAND. 

LONDON— 64,  OLD  BROAD  ST.— EDINBURGH— 2,  HANOVER  ST. 

INCORPORATED    BY    ROYAL    CHARTER. 

FOUNDED  1839. 

COURT     OF    DIRECTORS     IN    LONDON. 
JOHN  FAIRRIE,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Fairrie,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Church  Lane, 
Commercial  Road. 

II  H.  LINDSAY,  Esq.,  8,  New  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall  Street. 
JAMES  TURNER,  Esq.,  30,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 
JOHN  BOUSTEAD,  Esq.,  8,  Upper  Gloucester  Street,  Dorset  Square. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Glyn,  Hallifax,  Mills,  and  Co. 
Solicitors. — Messrs.  Simpson  and  Cobb,  62,  Moorgate  Street. 

THE  Distinguishing  Feature  of  this  ASSOCIATION  is,  that  the  Profit  or 
Surplus  arising  in  the  course  of  the  business  is  enjoyed  by  the  Policy- 
holders  during  life,  being  returned  to  them  annually,  and  in  money. 

These  payments  from  the  Surplus  amounted,  for  the  years  1845, 184G,  and 
1847,  to  30*  per  cent.,  and  in  1848,  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  to  35  per  cent,  of 
the  Premiums — that  is  to  say,  a  Polic^v-holder  paying  a  Premium  of  .£100, 
received  back  from  the  Office  £35 ;  and  another,  paying  a  Premium  of  £'50, 
received  £17  10s.  in  each  of  these  years.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to 
reduce  Premiums  of  £100  to  £65 ;  and  those  of  £50  to  £32  10s. :  and  all 
the  others  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND  is  the  only  Scottish  Office  which 
has  adopted  this  system. 

During  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1851,  the  Society  issued  879  Policies 
for  Assurances  amounting  to  £330,303.  These  Transactions  exceed  those 
of  any  former  year  by  147  Policies  and  £81,300  of  Assurances.  The  Pre- 
miums received  during  the  year  under  these  879  new  Policies  amounted  to 
£20,125  3s.  6d. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  574  Policies  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Society  during  the  year,  from  the  Mercantile  Assurance  Association,  which 
has  given  up  business.  The  business  of  the  Society  has  been  constantly 
and  rapidly  extending.  The  following  Table  exhibits  its  progress  from  the 
commencement : — 


ASSURANCE  POLICIES  ISSUED. 

Nos. 

SUMS. 

From  1839  to  1841 

149 

210 

251 

•2S5 
7% 
1608 

£  75,699 
1M.995 
136,555 
161,768 

347,'JKi 
579,306 

„      1841  to  1843         

„      1845  to  1817         

„      1849  to  1851          

Transferred  by  the  Mercantile  Assurance  Association    .  . 

Total  Assurance  Policies  Issued 

3299 
574 

J61.41  6,2:19 
158,741 

3873   £1,572,980 

The  Association  has  Agents  in  most  of  the  Towns  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland. 

LONDON,  64,  OLD  BROAD  STREET. 

THOS.  ERASER,  Resident  Secretary. 
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LONDON 

ASSURANCE   CORPORATION. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  in  the  Reign  of  King  George  /.,  A.D.  1720. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  NO.  7,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  CORNHILL; 
BRANCH  OFFICE,  NO.  10,  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  KING,  ESQ.,   Governor. 

ROBERT  COTESWORTH,  ESQ.,  Sub-Governor. 

EDWARD  BURMESTER,  ESQ.,  Deputy  -Governor. 


ROBERT  ALLEN,  ESQ. 
JOHN  A.  ARBUTHNOT,  ESQ. 
RICHARD  BAGGALLAY,  ESQ. 
GEORGE  BARNES,  ESQ. 
HENRY  BON  HAM  BAX,  ESQ. 
HENRY  BLANSHARD,  ESQ. 
J.  W.  BORR A.DAILE,  ESQ. 
CHARLES  CRAWLEY,  ESQ. 
WILLIAM  DALLAS,  ESQ. 
BON  AMY  DOBREE,  JUN.,ESQ. 
JAMES  DOWIE,  ESQ. 
JOHN  FURSE,  ESQ. 


SAMUEL  GREGSOX,  ESQ. 
DAVID  C.  GUTHRIE,  ESQ. 
JOHN  ALEX  HANKEY,  ESQ. 
EDWARD  HARNAGE,  ESQ. 
CHARLES  KERR,  ESQ. 
CHARLES  LYALL,  ESQ. 
JOHN  ORD,  ESQ. 
GEORGE  PROBYN,  ESQ. 
P.  F.  ROBERTSON,  ESQ. 
ALEXANDER  TROTTER,  ESQ. 
THOMAS  WEEDING,  ESQ. 
LESTOCK  P.  WILSON,  ESQ. 


Actuary.— PETER  HARDY,  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 


LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

THIS  CORPORATION  has  effected  ASSURANCES  ON  LIVES  for  a  period  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-ONE  YEARS. 

Two-thirds  of  the  entire  grcss  profits  are  appropriated  to  the  Assured, 
the  Corporation  retaining  the  remaining  one-third,  out  of  which  they  pa}' 
the  whole  expenses  of  management,  thus  affording  to  the  public,  advantages 
equivalent  to  those  derived  from  Mutual  Assurance,  without  liability  of 
partnership,  and  with  all  the  security  afforded  by  an  old  and  opulent  corpora- 
tion. Policies  may  be  opened  under  any  of  the  three  following  plans,  viz. : — 

The  Old  Series,  under  which  Assurers  are  admitted  at  very  moderate 
rates  of  Premium,  without  participation  in  profits. 

The  Series  1831,  under  which  Assurers  are  entitled,  after  the  first  five 
years,  to  an  annual  abatement  of  Premium,  the  abatement  at  the  last  valua- 
tion was  equivalent  to  a  return  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Premium. 

The  Series  1846,  under  which  Assurers  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
ascertained  profits  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  and  to  appropriate  their 
share  thereof,  either  as  an  immediate  cash  bonus,  as  an  addition  to  the  sum 
assured ;  or,  it  may  be  made  a  matter  of  special  arrangement,  and  applied 
in  any  manner  most  convenient  to  the  Assured.  The  First  Division  under 
this  Series  took  place  on  the  31st  December,  18oO,  and  amounted,  on  an 
average,  to  a  Reversionary  Bonos  equivalent  to  about  53  per  cent,  upon 
the  amount  of  Premiums  paid. 

Parties  proceeding  abroad  are  liberally  treated.  The  extra  Premium  for 
Officers  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany is  moderate. 

Prospectuses  sent  free,  on  a  written  application  to  the  Actuary, 

FIRE  INSURANCES  effected  at  Moderate  Bates  uoon  every  de- 
scription of  Property. 

MARINE   INSURANCES,  at  tin  Cnrre  t  Pre-mums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secret  try. 
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Imperial  Eifc  Insurance 

1,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

CHATCLES  CAVE,  E^,    Chairman. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Deputy-  Chairman. 

A  NEW  SCALE  OF  PREMIUMS  on  Insurances  for  the  whole 
term  of  Life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a  material 
reduction  has  been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  years. 

EOUH-FIFTIIS,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to 
Policies  every  fifth  year  ;  and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the 
sum  insured  ;  to  an  immediate  payment  in  Cash  ;  or  to  the 
reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  future  Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  £500  and  up- 
wards, for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the 
Policy,  to  be  paid  off  at  convenience  ;  by  which  means  £1,500  may 
be  insured  for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  £1,000. 

LOANS.  —  The  Directors  will  lend  Sums  of  £50  and  upwards 
on  the  security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the 
whole  term  of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

SECURITY.  —  Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company 
are  protected  by  its  large  Subscribed  Capital  from  the  risk 
incurred  by  members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

INSURANCES  without  participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected 
at  reduced  rates. 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

iWlON  AHD  COUNTY  FIRS  AID  LIFE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY. 

CHIEF   OFFICE—  484,    OXFORD    STREET,   LONDON, 
(NEAR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.) 

T  It  U  S  T  E  E  P. 

W.  C.  CARBONELL,  Esa.,  Manor  House,  Westbourne. 
S.  BETTELKY,  ESQ.,  Tottenham. 
L.  JESSOPP,  ESQ.,  Sulden  House,   Fenny  Stratford,  Bucks. 


A  GUARANTEE  FUND  of  £100,000.—  Policies  Indisputable  and  not  liable 
to  forfeiture.  Credit  given  for  payment  of  premiums.  Policy  Stamps  and 
Medical  Fees  paid  by  the  Company.  Policies  issued  from  £10  to  £5,000  at 
low  rates  of  premium,  payable  quarterly  or  monthly,  if  desired.  Whole  of 
profits  divided.  Unhealthy  and  declined  lives  accepted.  Ordinary  Fire 
Insurances  taken  at  1-6  per  cent  ,  and  Loss  of  Rent  by  Fire  provided  against. 
Ten  per  cent,  allowed  on  6  years  prepayments.  Policy  holders  for  £100  and 
upwards  entitled  to  vote.  Borrowers  in  Building  Societies  can  secure  their 
payments  on  easy  terms.  Money  received  on  Deposit  Accounts  at  interest. 
Leaseholds  and  Copyholds  rendered  equal  to  Freeholds,  and  amounts  secured 
to  pay  fines,  &c.  Provision  made  for  Widows,  Children,  and  old  age.  Lives 
may  be  substituted,  Nominations  made,  and  every  description  of  Assurance 
Business  transacted,  on  equitable  terms.  Assurances  effected  daily.  Oilicc 
hours,  10  to  5.  Prospectuses,  Rates,  every  information,  and  Shares,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary.  A  liberal  Commission  allowed  to  all  who  in- 
troduce business.  Agents  wanted  where  none  arc  yet  appointed. 

By  Order  of  the  Board—  WILLIAM  NEWTON,  Secretary. 
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Metropolitan  Counties  and  General 

LIFE   ASSURANCE   SOCIETY, 

27,   REGENT    STREET,    WATERLOO    PLACE,    LONDON. 


JncorporateH  pursuant  to  .3ct  of 


TRUSTEES. 

Spencer  H.  \Valpole,  Esq.,  M.P.  I          Richard  Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Peter  Fuller,  Esq.  |          Edward  Vansittart  Neale,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  Driver,  Esq.,  Whitehall. 
John  Griffith  Frith,  Ksq.,  Harevrood  Sq. 
Henry  Peter  Fuller,  Esq.,  Piccadilly. 
John  P;ilk  Griffin,  Esq.,  Clapham  Rise. 
Peter  Hood,  Esq.,  Lower  Seymour  Street, 


Portinau  Square 
Capt.  Hon.  G.  F.  Hotham,  R.N.,  United 
Service  Club,  and  Brighton. 


Thomas  Littledale,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
Edward    Loniax,    Esq.,   St.  John's  Wood 

Park. 

Samuel  ?,Iiller,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Edward  Vansittart   Neale,  Esq.,  Charles 

Street,  Bsrkeley  Square. 
Sir  Thomas  N.  Reeve,  Richmond. 
W.Studley,Esn.,  Baling  Park,  Middlesex. 


Auditors. — Henry  Peach  Buckler,  Esq.,  Basinghall  Street. 

John  Soper  Streeter,  Esq.,  Harper  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
Medical  Adriscrs.—Tl.  W.  Fuller,  M.D.,  13,  Manchester  Square. 

R.  Keate,  Esq.,  Serj.- Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  ll,  Hertford  St.,  May-Fair. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.U.C.S.,  2,  Fonthill  Place,  Clapham  fiise. 
Bankers. — The  Commercial  Bank  of   London,  6,  Henrietta  Street,    Covent  Garden. 
Solicitors.— \V.  \V.  Fisher,  Esq.,  3,  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

W.  Chapman,  Esq.  Richmond. 
Surveyors.— -V.  J.  Collier,  Esq.,  3,  Moorsate  Street. 

R.  A.  Withall.  Esq.,  /,  Parliament  Street. 

Consulting  Actuary.— W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 
Provincial  Superintendent.— H.  R.  Addison,  Esq. 
.—  ]!?.  Ferguson  Camroux,  Esq. 


T1TK  BUSINESS  OF  THIS  SOCIETY  EMBRACES :— 

ASSURANCES  upon  SINGLE  LIYES  with  or  without  Profits. 

ASSURANCES  on  JOINT  LIVES  and  SURVIVORSHIPS. 

The  PAYMENT  of  a  CERTAIN  SUM  to  the  Assured,  should 
he  live  to  a  Given  Age :  or,  in  case  of  dying  before  that  Age,  then  to  his 
Representatives. 

IMMEDIATE  ANNUITIES— and  ANNUITIES  to  com- 
mence at  a  Fixed  Age. 

ENDOWMENTS  for  CHILDREN,  payable  on  their  arriving 
at  a  Given  Age. 

ENDOWMENTS  for  EXPECTED  FAMILIES,  upon  a  new  prin- 
ciple, enabling  Persons  with  settled  Property  to  provide  for  younger  Children. 

LOANS  on  undoubted  Personal  Security,  and  on  the  Se- 
curity of  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  other  Property. 

THREE-FOURTHS  of  the  PROFITS  divided  amongst  the 
Assured;  and  Assurers  of  £500  and  upwards,  on  the  Profit  Scale,  may 
attend  and  vote  at  all  General  Meetings. 

MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  remunerated  by  the  Society 
in  all  cases  where  Reference  is  made  to  them. 

Policies  indisputable  and  cannot  be  questioned  by  reason  of  mistake  or  error 
at  tiie  time  of  the  Assurance  being  effected. 

Prospectuses  and  every  Information  obtained  on  personal  application,  or  by 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society. 

Assurances  can  he  effected  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  Half-past  Two  o'Clock,  or  no 
any  other  day  (if  despatch  be  required),  by  application  to  the  Manager. 

*  F.  FERGUSON  CAMROUX,  Manager. 
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SUMS  OF  MONEY  FOR  CHILDREN, 

From  £10  to  £100  payable  to  Insurer  on  a  Child  becoming  14  or  21  Years 

of  Age, — may  be  secured  by  easy  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Payments, 

at  the  Office  of  the 

MUTUAL   INSURANCE   BENEFIT  INSTITUTION, 
51,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED     1820. 

Patront. — His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  LORDS  DUJTMAX, 
BROUGHAM,  ETC. 

INVESTED    CAPITAL   £10,000    STERLING. 

ANNUITIES  of  £15  to  £30  per  Annum,  for  Life,  commencing  immediately,  for 
a  sum  of  money  paid  down, — or  to  begin  at  any  future  Age,  by  payhig  a  fixed  Rate 
of  Contributions  for  a  given  number  of  years, — and 

SUMS  OF  MONEY,  from  £10  to  £50,  payable  to  surviving  Children,  or  Next  of 
Kin,  upon  the  DEATH  of  the  Member,  may  also  be  Insured  in  tins  Institution  by 
persons,  Male  or  Female,  and  whether  members  of  other  Societies  or  not.  The  teims 
and  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  London  Office,  or  of 
any  Agent. 

Example*.— ~By  the  payment  of  2s.  5d.  per  Month,  £20  may  be  secured,  payable 
when  a  Child,  now  under  2,  becomes  14  Years  of  Age.  Or,  for  3s.  3d.  per  Month, 
£50  nay  be  Insured,  payable  at  the  Age  of  21  Years.  For  6s.  8d.  per  Month,  £100 
may  be  secured,  payable  when  a  \outh,  21  Years  next  Birth-day,  becomes  40  Years 
of  Age.  Other  Ages  and  Sums  in  proportion  — See  Rates  Table  II. 

The  stability  of  this  Institution  is  secured  by  its  Funds  being  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Securities,  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

A  Letter  (by  post)  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Bishop,  Secretary,  51,  Threadneedle 
Street,  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  obtain  for  the  writer  a  Printed 
Form  for  a  Person  proposing  to  effect  an  Insurance,  to  fill  up  with  particulars. 

NATIONAL 

PROVINCIAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  7  and  8  Vic.,  c.  ex.) 
Established  upon  the  Principle  of  Mutual  Life  Assurance. 

GUARANTEE  FUND,  £50,000. 

OFFICES— 34,  MOORGATE  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON,  AND 
QUEEN'S    CHAMBERS,  OPPOSITE  THE   ROYAL  EXCHANGE,   MANCHESTER. 

TRUSTEES. 

John  Hinde  Palmer,  Esq.  I         Thomas  Winkworth,  Esq. 

William  Anthony  Purnell,  Esq.  |         John  Poole,  E.-q. 

Dl  RECTORS. 


William  G.  H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Kensington. 
Stephen  Broad,  Esq.,  Rye  Hill.  Peckham. 
William  Carr,  Ecq.,  Bishopgate  Street 

Without,  and  Sydenham. 
J.  Cropp,  Esq.,  Oakland  House,  Clapham. 


Joseph    Davison,    Esq.,    Friday    Street, 

Cheapside,  and  Highgate. 
Wellington  Gregory,  Esq.,  Cheapside. 
John  Poole,  Esq.,  Gutter  Lane,  Cheapside, 

and  Hishbuiy. 


William  Anthony  Purnell,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  and  Lee,  Kent. 
Auditors — James  Hutton,  Esq.,  Accountant,  Moorgate  Street;  Henry  Chatteris,  Esq., 
Accountant,  Gresham  Street ;  and  Wm.  Henry  Furnell,  Esq .,  Accountant,  Old  Jewry. 

PERSONS  Assured  in  this  Office  to  the  extent  of  .£300  and  upwards,  on  the 
participating  scale,  will  be  allowed  to  nominate  Scholars  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  of  the  Society. 

In  the  event  of  a  person  being  unable  to  continue  the  payment  of  the 
premiums,  the  Policy  will  not  be  forfeited,  as  in  other  Offices;  but  an 
arrangement  may  be  made  to  charge  the  amount  thereof  on  the  Policy  to 
the  extent  of  its  value ;  or  another  Policy  will  be  granted  equal  to  the  sums 
paid,  and  free  from  any  future  payments. 

Policies  absolutely  indisputable. 

J.  W.  S PRAGUE,  Manager.  EDMUND  CLENCH,  Secretary. 
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florti)  of  JSnglantr 

FIRE    AND   LIFE    INSURANCE   OFFICE. 

. THE  FIRST  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PARTICIPATION  SCHEME 

OF  THE  COMPANY  TAKES  PLACE  IN  1852. AX  INVESTIGA- 
TION AND  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  WILL  BE  MADE  ANNUALLY 
THEREAFTER. 


SHEFFIELD  :— OLD  HAYHARKET. 
LONDON:— 11,  CHEAPSIDE.         DUBLIN:— 28,  EUSTACE    ST. 


TRUSTEES. 


Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

„       Lord  "Wharncliffe. 

,,       Lord  Milton. 
John  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Sir  H  G.  Ward. 
Corden  Thompson,  Esq. 
John  Carr,  Esq. 


LIFE   ASSURANCE. 

THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  parties  about  to  effect  Policies  of  Life  Assurance  to 
the  very  moderate  Premiums  charged  by  this  Office  for  Young  Lives,  and 
which,  "when  compared,  with  the  Rates  of  most  other  Offices,  are  equivalent 
to  immediate  and  guaranteed  prospective  bonus  to  the  sums  originally  Assured. 

For  example,  at  the  Age  of  25,  an  Annual  Premium  of  £2-1  Os.  lOd. 

will  assure  in  the  older  Offices,  on  the  Mutual  Scale  £1,000 

While  for  the  same  Premium  the  North  of  England  would  issue  a 

Participation  Policy  of  £1,156 

Or  a  Xori  Profit  Policy  of  £1,315 

Affording  in  the  first  instance  AX  IMMEDIATE  BONUS  of  £156,  or  nearly 
16  per  Cent- ;  and  in  the  second  of  £315,  or  31  per  Cent 

The  method  of  Annual  Allocation  of  Profits,  adopted  by  this  Company, 
gives  to  the  Assured  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  increased  Rate  of  Contri- 
bution. Most  Offices  apportion  Profits  once  in  Five,  and  Seven,  and  some 
in  Ten  Years.  In  order  to  obtain  an  average  for  succeeding  years,  the  First 
Division  of  Profits  will  be  made  in  1852. 

No  Charge  is  made  in  Name  of  Entry  Money. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Company  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Chief 
Offices,  or  at  any  of  the  Agencies  in  the  principal  Towns  in  the  Kingdom. 

A  Medical  Fee  is  allowed  to  the  Profession,  when  consulted  in  any  manner 
with  regard  to  Proposals  for  Assurance. 

FIRE   POLICIES 

Are  issued  against  almost  every  description  of  Risks  at  moderate  Pre- 
miums. 

FARMING  STOCK  Insured  (free  from  Government  Duty)  under  one 
Sum,  on  one  Farm,  without  the  Average  Clause. 

No  f^xpense  attends  the  Transfer  of  Policies  from  other  Offices,  and  all 
alterations  are  made  free  of  Charge. 

Parties  of  respectability,  desirous  of  becoming  Agents  of  the  Company, 
may  address  WM.  PAIGE",  Resident  Secretary,  11,  Cheapside,  LONDON  •,  or, 

GEORGE   STEWART,  Manager  and  Actwry,  SHEFFIELD. 
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Simon  Jfiu  insurance 


ESTABLISHED  1821.- 


£550,000. 


OFFICES. 

LONDON  :   Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.— NORWICH  :  Surrey 
EDINBURGH  :  Princes  Street.— DUBLIN :  College  Creen. 


DIRECTORS. 

President.— Anthony  Hudson,  Esq.,  Banker. 

Vice -President  — George  Morse,  Esq. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  R.  J.  Harvey,  C.B.  I  Timothy  Steward,  Esq.1 

C.  Evans,  Esq.,  Chancellor  of  Nonvich.    \  George  Durrant,  Esq. 


R.  J.  H.  Harve;,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Foster,  Hart. 
Henry  S.  Patleson,  Esq. 


Edward  Steward,  Esq. 
Lewis  Evans,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Thomas  Blakiston,  Esq.,  R  N. 

Treasurers.— Messrs.  Harveys  and  Hudsons. 
Seeretarics. — Samuel  Bignold,  Esq. ;  Adam  Taylor,  Esq. 

London  Agent. — C.  S.  Bunyon,  Esq. 

IT  is  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  that  the  Insured  shall  be  free  from 
all  responsibility,  and  to  guarantee  the  engagements  of  the  Office,  a  fund  of  £550,000 
has  been  subscribed  by  a  numerous  and  opulent  proprietary.  Returns  of  three-fifths 
of  the  profits  of  the  Company  are  periodically  made  to  parties  insuring.  The  Rates  of 
Premium  are  similar  to  those  charged  by  other  Offices,  making  no  such  ret'ims. 

The  business  of  the  Company  exceeds  £6l,000,ooo,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
Duty  paid  to  Goveinm^nt  for  the  year  1819  was  £72,241  15s.,  and  the  amount  in- 
sured on  Farming  Stock  was  upwards  of  £9,722,490. 


2Unton  Htfc  insurance 


Institteted  1808. Capital 


exceeds  £2,000,000  sterling. 


Dl  RECTORS. 

President.— Mnjor-Gen.  Sir  Robert  J.  Harrey,  C.B. 

Vice  Presidents.— John  Wright,  Esq.        |        Lewis  Evans,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Timothy  Steward,  Esq.          |          George  Durrant,  Esq.        |          James  Winter,  Esq. 

Secretary. —  Samuel  Bignold,  Esq.  Actuary. — Richard  Morgan,  Esq. 

Treasurers  — Messrs.  Harveys  and  Hudsons. 
Solicitors. — Messrs.  Field  and  Bignold.        London  Agent. — C.  S.  Eunyon,  Esq. 

Auditors.— Mr.  Eagle  Willet;  Mr.  Anthony  Bailey;  Mr.  James  R.  Hardy. 
Tins  Society  has  been  established  upwards  of  40  years,  upon  the  principles  of 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE;  and  it  has  paid  to  the  representatives  of  FOUR  THOUSAND 
deceased  Members,  upwards  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  in  addition  to  which  nearly  One 
Million  has  been  assigned  by  way  of  Bonuses.  The  Capital  of  this  Society,  for  meet- 
ing existing  engagements,  exceeds  Two  Millions  sterling,  and  is  almost  wholly  in- 
vested in  Real  and  Government  Securities.  The  Reserved  Fund  upon  the  30th  of 
June,  1850,  exceeded  £174,000.  There  is  no  Proprietary  to  divide  with  the  Assured 
the  Profits  of  the  Institution,  which  are  therefore  periodically  assigned  in  additions 
made  to  the  sums  assured  on  all  Policies  for  the  whole  duration  of  Life,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  Premium  paid.  From  the  30th  June,  1850,  to  the  same  dale, 
1851,  528  New  Policies  were  taken  out,  a  number  strongly  demonstrating  the  public 
confidence  in  this  Society.  Agents  are  established  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

One  half  of  the  first  five  Annual  Premiums  may  remain  as  a  permanent  charge 
upon  Policies  grunted  for  the  whole  dumtion  of  Life. 

Examples  of  existing  Policies  and  of  the  Bonuses  then-mi. 


No. 

Sum 
Insured. 

•SSftjff*[.«-*»— 

No. 

Sum 
Insured. 

Bonus  declared 
June,  1847. 

Total  Bonus. 

M 

206 
864 
1C97 
1235 

£ 
500 

500 
500 
10(10 
i!UOO 

,£     s.    d. 

S7    3    a 

(ill     4     7 
68    5     7 
140     8     0 
272  14    2 

£     t.   d. 
392     (i     4 
270  15     9 
290     8  11 
597  17    4 
1124   19     3 

1276 

H44 

194(5 
2145 
3195 

1500 

1000 

2:.oo 
21100 
MM 

£.     ».    d. 
H8    3     9 

Itif,     5     (I 
1  li     3 
211    14     (i 
445   10     5 

«     «.    d. 
817    7     1 

i:>    7 
lo:;i     1    o 
•127    3    H 
i;,r:i  12    8 
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PliOVIDENT   LIFE  OFFICE, 

50,    REGENT    STREET, 
AND  2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED    1806. 


INVESTED     CAPITAL,  £1,265,724. 

ANNUAL    I  NCOMK,  £150,000,     BONUSES     DECLAR  E  D,  £743,000. 
Claims  Paid  since  the  Establishment  of  the  Office,  £2,001,450.1 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EARL  GREY. 

QtrcctonJ. 

REV.  JAMES  Si  IE  UMAX,  Chairman. 

HENRY  BLENCOWE  CHURCHILL,  ESQ.,  Deputy  -Chair  man. 
HEXHY  B.  ALEXANDER,  ESQ.  WILLIAM  OSTLER,  E>o. 

GEORGE  DACRE,  ESQ.  APSLEY  PELL  ATT,  E>Q. 

WILLIAM  JUDI>,  ESQ.  GEORGE  ROUND,  ESQ. 

SIR  RICHARD  D.  KING,  BART.  FREDERICK  SQUIRE,  ESQ. 


THE  HON.  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD. 
THOJIAS  MAUGHAM,  ESQ. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  STONE,  ESQ. 
CAPTAIN  WM.  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 


J.  A.  BEAUMONT,  ESQ.,  Managing  Director. 

Physician. 
JOHN  MACLEAN,  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague  Street.  Montague  Square. 

TABLE    OF    ANNUAL    PREMIUMS 

For  Insuring  £'IQ'\  upyn  the  Life  of  <.mn  hcul'hy  Person  of  Oie  foUaicinff  Aget : 


1 

1  Year. 

7  Years. 

With 
BONUS. 

Without 
BONUS. 

Ase. 

1  Year. 

7  Years. 

Witti 
BONUS 

i  Without 

;  BONUS. 

Whole 

Life. 

Whole 

Life. 

j  £   ».  d. 
StoH     0  15    6 
ii  16    4 
2W    1    4    7 
2a      1    7    S 
1  10    3 
'in      1  13    4 

£  *.  d. 
0  19    3 
108 
1    6    7 
1    9    0 
1  11  11 
1  13     7 

£  •.  d. 
1  17    7 
1  is    7 
2   :i   7 
2    8    1 
2  13    a 
2  19  10 

£  s.  d. 
10    1 
10  10 
14   i,l 
LS    fi 
2    9 
230 

40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 

£  ».  d. 

1  17    7 

297 
304 
3  16    3 
4  13    2 

£    8.    d. 

203 
260 
2  15    8 
382 
469 
5  10  10 

£  *.  d. 
3  7  11 
3  17  11 
4  10  8 
564 

£  *.   d. 
2  14    5 
3    2    5 
3  17    0 
4  10    4 
674 
716    9 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE   PROFITS  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  THE   INSURED. 
Examples  of  Extinction  of  Premium*  by  Sin-snider  of  Bonuset. 


Date  of          Sum 
Policy.         Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  subsequently, 
to  be  further  increased  annually. 

1806            2500      ' 

1811     1     1000     i 
1*18         1000     i 

£      ».     d. 
79    10    10   Extinguished 

33  19    2        Brno 
34  16  10        Ditto 

£          ».        d. 
1-2-2-2       2       0 
231     17      8 
114    18     10 

Examples  of  Bonus fs  added  to  other  Pnlicir*. 


P^y     \      "•«.. 

Sum 
Insured. 

Bonuses  added. 

j    Total  with  additions,  to  be 
lurther  increased. 

521          1807 
1174          1810 
3392         1823 

900 
1200 
5000 

£         ».       rf. 

982    12     i 
1160      5     6 
3558    17     8 

£         ».       rf. 

1882    12     1 
2360       5     6 
8558     17     8 

Prospectuses,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Agents  of  the  Office,  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ROCK    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 

ESTABLISHED    A.I).  180G, 

FOR  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  LIVES  AND  SURVIVORSHIPS, 

15,  NEW  BRIDGE  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON. 


JOSEPH  GURNEY  BARCLAY,  Esq. 

—  OP.  Esq. 


trustees. 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN  DUNLOP, 
JOHN  DORRIEN  MAGENS,  Esq. 
JOHN  MASTERMAN,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

THOMAS  HAYTER  LONGDEN,  Esq.,  Chairman.        ROBERT  HUDSON,  Esq.,  Dep.-Cka 


SIR  CHARLES  RUGGE  PRICE,  Bart. 
SAMUEL  HARVEY  TWINING,  Esq. 
THOMAS  VARDON,  Esq. 


G.  PARKER  BIDDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  BLADEN  CARRU- 

THERS,  Esq. 

R.  BUCHAN.  DUNLOP,  Esq. 
JAMES  GADESDEN,  Esq. 


THOMAS  HOBLYN,  Esq. 
JOSEPH  JACKSO    ,  Esq. 
A.PUGH  JOHN  SO    ,  Esq. 
SYDNEY  LAURENCE,  Esq. 


S.  MORTON  PETO,  Esq.,  M.P. 
RICHARD  PRICE,  Esq. 
W.  BECKW1TH  TOWSE,  Esq. 
HENRY  TRITTON,  Esq. 
T.  FRANCIS  WILSON,  Esq. 


J.  DORRIEN  MAGENS,  Esq 

3  u  tit  tors. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.  WILLIAM  COSSART,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  POYNDER,  Esq.  CHARLES  H.  PULLEY,  Esq. 

$i)J?StCtan.— FREDERIC  JOHN  FARRE,  M.D.|      BatlfefrS.—  MESSRS.  BARCLAY  AND  CO. 

Srtuarp.— JOHN  GODDARD,  Esq. 

THE  ROCK  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  was  formed  at  a  time  find  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  favourable,  and  its  success  lias  been  proportionally  great, 
additions  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  sum  originally  assured  having  been  distributed 
among  the  earlier  Policy  holders. 

The  Company  consists  of  a  numerous  body  of  Proprietors,  holding  Shares  in  its 
Capital  Stock;  which,  together  with  the  Premiums  of  Assurance,  and  the  accumulated 
interest  thereon,  constitute  a  large  and  increasing  Fund  of  upwards  of  Three  Mil- 
lions Sterling,  invested  in  real  and  Government  Securities,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  engagements. 

The  Company  also  assures  the  lives  of  persons,  from  £100  to  £10,000.  who  are 
not  Proprietors,  between  whom  and  those  who  are  Proprietors  no  distinction  is  made, 
either  as  to  the  rate  of  Premium  charged,  or  the  benefit  arising  to  the  Assured  from  the 
appropriation  of  Profits. 

The  Company  will  issue  Policies  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  amount  assured 
on  existing  Policies  without  requiring  payment  of  Premiums  for  such  increase,  on 
the  Assurers  depositing  their  existing  Policies,  and  signing  an  Agreement  that  the 
Premiums  for  the  new  Policies,  with  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  such  deposited  Policies,  and  Bonus  additions  thereon, 
when  the  same  become  claims. 

Persons  effecting  New  Assurances  may  secure  a  portion  of  the  future  Bonuses  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  their  Policies  25  per  Cent.,  the  Premiums  with  compound 
interest  at  4  per  cent.,  on  such  extra  Assurances  remaining  unpaid  until  the  Policies 
become  Claims. 

The  amount  divided  on  20'h  August,  1847,  out  of  the  realized  Profits  of  the  seven 
preceding  years,  was  £603,288  15s.  2d. 

The  Bonus  allotted  to  a  Policy,  payable  on  its  becoming  a  claim,  may  be  redeemed,  and 
its  present  value  received,  or  the  amount  applied  in  reduction  of  the  Annual  Premium. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  W'U  be  made  in  the  year  1854,  and  Policies  effected 
in  the  year  1852,  will  participate  therein 

Tfie  Company  advances  money  on  security  of  its  Policies,  according  to  their  value, 
at  4  per  cent,  interest,  until  further  notice. 

The  usual  Commission  will  be  allowed  to  Agents  and  Solicitors. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  advantages  afforded  to  Assurers  in  this  Office, 

the  Directors  select  an  instance  of  a  £500  Policy,  effected  in  1806.  upon  winch 
£585  7s.  6d.  had  been  paid  for  Premiums.  The  several  Bonuses  made  to  this  Policy, 
payahli!  on  its  becoming  a  claim,  amounted  in  1847  to  £641  Is.  8d.,/0'f  *'«>  Re- 
demption of  which  Bonus  the  Assurer  received  £465  2s.  7d.  i'»  cash ;  and  then, 
wishing  to  extinguish  all  future  Premiums  on  the  Policy,  paid  to  the  Company 
£88  Os.  6d.  in  lieu  thereof,  thereby  realizing  a  present  gain  of  £377  2s.  Id.,  witn- 
out  prejudice  to  any  future  Bonuses  that  may  be  appropriated  to  the  £500  assured. 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  Addition*  which  have  been  made  to  a  few  of  the  Policies,  vp  to  1847  •— 


Number  of 
Policy. 

Sum 
Assured. 

Amount  of  Bonus. 

Total  Amount  pniil. 

300 
637 
1,067 

£ 
500 
1,000 
3,000 

£        8.     d. 

641      1    8 
1,225     0    0 
3,675     0    0 

£      t.    d. 
1.141      1    8 
2,225     0    0 
6,<i7.>     0    0 

Tables  of  Rates  and  any  further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  as  abore. 
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THE 

E07AL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

dFor  dFtce  anti  ILifr, 

No.  29,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  AND  ROYAL  INSURANCE 
BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 

DIRECTORS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Chairman.— CHARLES  TURNER,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmen.— 3.  CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  and  J.  BRAMLEY-MOORE,  Esq. 


George  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Michael  llousfield,  Esq. 
Ralph  brocklebank,  Esq. 
David  Can  nun,  Ksq. 
William  Claxton,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dover,  Esq. 


Edward  Johnston,  Esq. 
Roj;er  Lyun  Jones,  Esq. 
James  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Francis  Maxwell,  ESIJ. 
George  Maxwell,  Esq. 
Robert  M'Audrew,  Esq. 


Richard  Harbord,  Esq.  Ed  >iund  iVJolyneux,  Esq. 

Rolwrt  Ellison  Harvey,  Esq.  Henry  Moore,  Esq. 

R.  Brodhurst  Hill,  Esq.  William  Smith,  Esq. 

Thomaj  Dyson  Hornby,  Esq.  John  Torr,  Esq. 
John  Charles  Jack,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON. 
Chairman.— SAMUEL  BAKER,  Esq. 

Robert  Blake  Byass,  Esq.  Daniel  Henry  Rucker,  Esq. 

Richard  Cooke  Coles,  Esq  William  Wuinwriyht,  Ksq. 

Edward  Mackmurdo,  Esq.  John  Westmorland,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  London  Board.^JORN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Esq. 


FIEE     BRANCH. 

Insurances  against  FIKE  are  received  upon  all  descriptions  of  Property. 

LIFE     BEANCH. 

Annual  Premiums  for  an  Assurance  of  £100,  for  the  whole  Term  of  Life, 
with  Participation  of  Profits. 

PREMIUM.     ]  PREMIUM. 

Age  £    t.   d.   \          Age  Jt:    *.    d. 

20     1    19     4      I  30     2     si     9 

25      242|  35      2   16     2 

Large  Participation  of  Profits  by  the  Assured,  amounting  to  two-thirds 
of  its  net  amount. 

Small  Charge  for  Management,  the  Expenses  of  the  Office  being  borne  in 
due  proportion  by  the  two  Branches ;  the  Fire  Branch,  from  its  magnitude, 
bearing  the  larger  part  of  the  general  expenses. 

The  following  results  were  shown  in  the  last  Annual  Report  to  the  Share- 
holders of  the  Company  : — 

The  Premium  received  upon  the  Fire  Insurances  in  a  little 

more  than  Five  Years 198,159    6    6 


The  Amount  of  Paid-up  Capital  to  the  31st  December, 

1850,  was 271,815  0  0 

Of  which  £89,280  was  taken  from  Accumulated  Profits  in 
Ib49,  and  added  to  permanent  Capital. 

The  Amount  of  Reserved  Fund  (after  paying  Dividend)  to 

31st  December,  1850 37,150  14  8 


Available  Capital  in  hand    .        .  £308,965  14    8 
PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Manager. 
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THE  LARGEST  ASSURANCE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD,  AND 
VERY  NEARLY  THE  OLDEST, 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1720,  by  Charter  of  Ge&rye  the  First. 


CHIEF  OFFICE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. BBANCH,  29,  PALL  MALL. 


THOMAS  TOOKE,  Esq.,  Governor. 

The  Honourable  J.  T.  LESLIE  MELVILLE,  Sub-Governor. 
G.  PEARKES  BARCLAY,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 


H.  Bainbrid&e,  Esq. 
E.  S.  P.  Calvert,  hsq. 
J.  G.  Cattley,  Esq. 
A.  Col v in,  Esq 
E.  M.  Daniell,  Esq. 
W.  Davidson,  Esq. 
R.  W.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
E.  Hanbury,  jun.,  Esq. 


DIKECTOKS. 

R.  A.  Heath,  Esq. 
W.  T   Hibbert,  Esq. 
L.  Holland,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  W.Lubbock,  Bt. 
C.  J.  Manning,  Esq. 
H.  Nelson,  Esq. 
E.  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Pelly,  Esq 


A.  G.  P-obarts,  Esq. 
C.  Robinson,  Esq. 
T.  Smith,  Esq. 
W.  Soltau,  Esq. 
J.  Somes,  Esq. 
W.  Wallace,  Esq. 
O.  Wigram,  Esq. 
C.  B.  Young,  Esq. 


FIRE  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  for  any  Sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  one  Life ; 
•with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

The  reversionary  Bonus  has  averaged  2  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  the  Sum 
assured,  or  46  per  "Cent,  on  the  Premium  paid. 

The  position  and  character  maintained  by  tbe  Corporation  during  131 
years  afford  a  guarantee  that  this  Bonus  has  been  declared  out  of  realized 
Surplus,  and  not  by  the  modern  system  of  anticipating  future  profits,  to  the 
prejudice  of  persons  subsequently  assured. 

The  Premiums  are  moderate  and  fairly  adjusted. 


Age. 

Annual  Premium 
with  Profits. 

Annual  Premium 
without  Profits. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

20 

2      0    11 

1     16      6 

30 

2    11       7 

268 

40 

363 

309 

50     :       4     11       3 

448 

60     !      6    10      7 

0      2      3 

70         11      4    10 

10    12      2 

The  Fees  of  Medical  Referees  are  paid  by  the  Corporation. 

The  expenses  of  management,  being  divided  between  the  branches,  are 
spread  over  a  larger  amount  of  business  than  that  transacted  by  any  other 
Office,  a  consideration  which  materially  enhances  the  expectation  of  future 
Bonus. 

Persons  assured  with  this  Chartered  Corporation,  in  any  Department,  are 
exempt  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership  involved  in  the  Mutual  system  ;  they 
have  the  security  of  a  large  Capital- Stock,  in  addition  to  the  I'rc'iniuni- 
Fund,  which  constitutes  the  sole  resource  of  Mutual  Societies;  and  thcy 
enjoy  the  soundness  of  a  thoroughly  tested  Office,  with  all  the  real  im- 
provements of  modem  practice. 

ALEX.  GREKN,  Secretary. 
JOHN  A.  HIGHAM,  Actuary. 
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SCOTTISH     AMICABLE 

LIFE   ASSURANCE    SOCIETY, 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

OFFICES -141,    BUCHANAN    STREET,    GLASGOW; 
43,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON— 13,  ST.  ANDREW*  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


Committee  of 

ALL     BEING     PARTIES     ASSURED     IN     THE     SOCIETY. 

PRESIDENT. 
LTHE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  DALHOUSIE. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

JoH2f  CAMPBELL  COLQUHOU^,  Esq.,  of  Killermont. 

His  GRACE  THE  DCKE  or  BI~CCLEUCH. 

His  GRACE  THE  DITKE  OF  ATHOLL 

EXTRAORDINARY   DIRECTORS. 

Rev.  John  Cummin?,  D.D.,  London.          I      The  Dean  of  Faculty. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Gray.  Rev.  Dr    Morgan,  of  Belfast." 

Sir  Adam  Hay,  Bart.  |      Wrn.  L.  Ewing,  Esq.  of  Arngomcry." 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  [      Professor  Lushing  on. 

Sir  John  S.  Forbes,  Bart.,  of  Pitsligo.        |      Neil  Smith,  Jim.,  Esq.,  Aberdeen.  J 

ORDINARY   DIRECTORS. 


Mark  Sprot,  Esq.,  of  Garnkirk. 
Thomas  Hill.  Esq. 
Professor  Ramsay,  College. 
William.  Sliding,  Esq.,  Merchant. 


Win.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Elius  Gibb,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Robert  Jameson,  Esq. 
Arthur  Forbes,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 


Manager— WILLIAM  SPENS,  Esq. 

LONDON  BOARD. 

FRANCIS  PEGLER,  Esq (Messrs.  Peeler  Brothers.) 

HORATIO  6I-MOX  SAMUEL,  Esq.  ...  'Messrs.  H/S.  Samuel  and  Co.) 

AUGUSTUS  >ILLF.M.  Esq (Messrs.  Herman  Siliem,  Son,  and  Co.) 

C.  F.  B.  S\VEETLAND,  Esq (Messrs.  Scott,  Hell,  and  Co.) 

WILLIAM  TOTT1E,  Esq (Messrs.  Charles  Tottie  and  Sons) 

Resident  Secretary— J.  E.  C.  KOCH,  Esq. 

THIS  Society,  founded  on  the  most  approved  principles  of  mutual  association,  affords 
to  the  assured  on  the  ordinary  system  the  greatest  possible  return  tor  his  contributions. 
The  premiums  in  this  class  are  moderate,  and  the  additions  at  the  last  investigation 
were  at  the  rate  of  two  percent  per  annum  on  the  suius  assured  and  previous  additions. 

In  the  non  participation  class,  extensive  tables  are  in  possession  of  the  agents  of 
the  society,  showing  the  rates  for  Joint  Lite  Assurance,  Survivorship  Assurance, 
Education  Assurance,  Endowment,  KC.  And  the  Directors  aru  prepared  to  entertain 
proposals  for  any  life  contingency,  ou  the  most  liberal  terms  consistent  with  safety. 

In  the  non  participation  cla-s  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  tables  for 
Insurance  payable  at  death,  or  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  ot  years. 

Rates  for  Insuring  £100  at  Death,  will  be  found  in  "  WEALTH,"  Table  I.;  Rates 
for  Endowment  and  Annuities  in  Table  II.;  and  the  Bonus  Additions  made  by  the 
Office  in  i  able  III. 

The  Directors  have  paid  much  attention  to  Foreign  Rates,  and  have  found  that 
considerable  modification  rniuht,  with  sali-ty,  be  made  on  these.  The  extended  and 
daily  increasing  facilities  of  communication,  render  the  proper  consideration  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  community,  but  espe- 
cially to  those  engased  in  Mercantile  pursuits. 

WILLIAM  SPEXS,  Manager.    J.  E.  C.  KOCH,  Resident  Secretary  irt  London. 
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SCOTTISH 
EQUITABLE   LIFE   ASSURANCE   SOCIETY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  or  1'arliamerit. 
HEAD  OFFICE— 26,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

LONDON  OFFICE— 61  A,  MOORGATE  STREET. 
Physician.— JOSEPH  LAURIE,  Esq  ,    .VI. D.,  12,  Lower  Berkeley  St.,  Portman  Sq. 

Solicitor.— CHARLES  LKVKR,  Esq.,  1,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry. 
THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  is  an  Institution 
peculiarly  adapted  to  afford  provisions  lor  families.     It  is  a  purely  Mutual  Assurance 
Society.    The  whole  profits  are   allocated   every  THREE  YEARS  amongst    Policies  of 
more  ilian  five  years'  duration      No  part  is,  as  in  the  c;ise  of  a  Proprietary  Company, 
diverted  from  those  who  are  Assured   and  paid  away  to  Shareholders  :  and  the  addi- 
tions which  have   already  bien  made  to  Policies,  afford  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institution,  and  the  great  advantages  derived  by  its  Members. 
The  PROFITS  or  BONUSES  may,  in  the  option  of  the  Assured,  be  applied  thus  : 
1st.  They  are  Added  to  the  Sum  Assured. 
2nd.  They  may  be  Commuted  into  a  Present  Payment ;  or, 
3rd.  They  may  be  Applied  in  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premiums. 

View  of  the  Progress  and  Situation  of  the  Society. 


Amount  Assured. 

Annual  Revenue. 

Accumulated  Fund. 

At  1st  March  1835  

£325  611 

£11  364 

£24,661 

Ditto           18'JQ 

1  019  530 

37  589 

92  816 

Ditto           1843 

1  707  716 

64  000 

227  755 

Ditto           1847   

2,763,381 

99  270 

400,503 

Ditto           1851   

3,566,101 

128,438 

628,472 

Tables  of  Rates  and  Form  of  Proposal  may  be  had  (free)  on  application  at  the 
Society's  Office,  6l  A,  Moorgate  Street,  City. 

WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 
***   MEDICAL  REFEREES  PAID   BY   THE   SOCIETY. 


LONDON  MUTUAL  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
No.  63,  M  0  0  R  G  A  T  E    STREET,    LONDON. 

PARTIES  about  to  give  security  for  their  fidelity  to  an  employer  should  direct  their 
serious  Attention  to  the  peculiar  advantages  afforded  to  their  family  by  this  Office. 

The  novel  and  very  beneficial  feature  is,  that  if  the  Assurer  is  honest  and  faithful 
to  his  trust,  he  will  receive  from  the  Society  at  Death  the  amount  for  which  he  has 
Assured  ;  as,  for  example,  a  person  has  to  give  his  employer  security  for  £500,  should 
he  be  faithful  and  honest  so  that  the  Office  is  not  c.illed  on  to  pay  any  defal.  ution,  in 
that  case,  when  he  dies,  the  £500  will  be  paid  to  his  wife,  his  family,  or  whoever  else 
he  muy  direct. 

Employers  will  do  well  to  ponder  this  peculiar  feature  in  Assurance,  for  they  will 
see  that  it  affords  a  strong  inducement  to  those  they  employ  to  maintain  their  in- 
tegrirr,  and  to  the  wives  and  families  of  such,  to  assist  them  to  do  so.  See 
"WEALTH,"  Sees.  389  to  391. 

4th  Dec.  1851.  By  order,  H.  C.  EIFFE,  Secretary. 


MITRE  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICES — 23,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

TABLES  based  on  the  experience  of  62,000  Assurers.  Half  credit  allowed 
for  Seven  Years.  Non-participation  Premium  for  Assuring  £1000. — Age  : 
Twenty,  £15  15s.  lOd. ;  Thirty.  £20  7s.  6d. ;  Forty,  £27  16s.  8d.  Thus,  the 
sum  us'ually  charged  at  the  age  of  Twenty  to  assure  jt'1000  in  such  offices  as 
adopt  exclusively  the  principle  of  granting  Bonuses  at  stated  intervals,  will 
assure  nearly  £J1400  in  the  MITRE.  Here  is  an  immediate  Bonus  which  it 
generally  requires  twenty  years  to  attain  in  other  cases.  The  MITKE 
OFFICE  also  offers  the  option  of  Mutual  Rates  entitling  to  a  participation 
in  Profits. 

W.  BRIDGES,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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The  Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

[Established  1837. — Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.] 

EDINBURGH— 14,  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE. 
LONDON— 12,  MOORGATE  STREET. 


PRINCIPLES    AND    RATES. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PKOVIDENT  INSTITUTION  is  a  Society  for  Mutual 
Assurance ;  as  such  the  Whole  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

But  while  it  possesses  this  advantage  in  common  with  other  Mutual 
Offices,  it  claims  superiority  over  them  in  the  following  particulars : — 

1st.    Premiums  at  Early  and  Middle  Ages  about  a  Fourth  Lower. 

2nd.  A  more  accurate  Adjustment  of  the  Rates  of  Premium  to  the  sevenil 

Ages. 
3rd.  A  Principle  in  the  Division  of  the  Surplus  more  Safe,  Equitable,  and 

Favourable  to  Good  Lives. 
4th.  Exemption  from  Entry-Money. 

Policies  indisputable  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 
ANNUAL  PREMIUM  FOR  £100,  WITH  WHOLE  PROFITS. 


AGE  20 

25 

1      30    | 

35      | 

40      j 

45 

|      50 

1      55 

£1 

158 

£1 

180 

|£216| 

£2610 

£2  14  9  | 

£359 

|£417 

£51 

11 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  FOR  £100,  WITH  WHOLE  PROFITS,  PAYABLE  FOR 
TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  ONLY. 

AGE  20    [         25        I          30        I         35      ~j        40       ]~~     4jf  ~~ 
~£2^7~IQ~\~£2~I(r8~\~£2  14  6    |   £2  19~8~|^E3  64    j~£3 1  14~9~ 

Thus,  a  Person  of  the  Age  of  30  may  secure  £100  at  Death,  for  a  Yearly  Payment,  during  his  Life,  of 
£2  Is.  6J.  The  same  amount  of  Premium  which,  at  that  Age,  is  charged  in  other  Mutual  Offices 
for  an  Assurance  of  £1,000,  will  secure  a  Policy  in  the  Scottish  Provi.lent  of  .*  1,230. 

The  Scale  of  Premiums  payable  for  a  limited  number  of  years  is  especially  suitable  for  professional 
gentlemen  commencing  to  Assure  at  early  and  middle  Ages.  At  Age  SO,  the  Annual  Premium 
ceasing  after  21  Payments,  for  assurance  of  ,£100  at  Death,  is  £-2  14.t.  Gd.—  the  Member  bi-ins; 
thus  relieved  of  payment  before  lie  has  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  that  for  nearly  the  same 
Premium  as  other  Offices  require  for  the  whole  term  of  life. 

PROGRESS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

Since  the  Institution  of  this  Society  in  1837 — 

The  number  of  Policies  issued  has  been       .        .  5,300 


Covering  Assurances  amounting  to  upwards  of 
The  subsisting  Assurances  now  amount  to  . 
The  Annual  Income  of  this  Society  is 
And  the  Accumulated  Fund  exceeds 


£2,250,000 

1,800,000 

65.000 

190,000 


These  results  are  the  more  satisfactory  as  the  Directors  have  firmly  adhered 
to  their  rule  of  allowing  no  Commission  to  any  other  than  their  own  recognised 
Official  Agents. 

All  desirable  information  will  be  afforded  by  the  London  Secretary,  by 
communicating  with  whom  Residents  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  can  readily 
Assure  in  this  Office  without  Fines  for  Non-appearance,  or  any  extra  charge 
whatever. 

LONDON  BRANCH,  12,  MOORGATE  STREET,  CITY. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Resident  Secretary. 
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WEALTH. 


STAR 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

CHIEF  OFFICE— 48,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LOJSDOJNT. 


TRUSTEES. 

William  Belts,  Esq.,  Southampton.      j  William  Skinner,  Esq.,  Stockton-on- 

Thoinas  Farmer,  Esq.,  London.  Tees. 

Fred.  Mildred,  Esq.,  London.  I  George  Smith,  F.A.S.,  Camborne. 

DIRECTORS. 

Charles  Hanvood,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Cliairman. 
John  Josiah  Buttress,  Esq. — Deputy -Chairman. 

William  Betts,  Esq.  i  William  D.  Owen,  Esq.     George  F.  Urling,  Esq. 

John  Churchill,  Esq.  J  William  Merry,  Esq.          John  Vanner,  Esq. 

Walter  Griffith,  Esq.  William  H.  Smith,  Esq.     John  Win-rave.  Esq. 

John  Liclgett,  Esq.  I  William  Tress,  Esq.  I  John  Wood,  Esq. 

DECLARATION   OF   BONUS. 

THE  Valuation  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  has  been  made 
to  the  31st  December,  1848,  and  the  results  submitted  to  Professor  Do 
Morgan,  F.R.A.S.,  Peter  Hardy,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  Jenkin  Jones,  Esq.,  F.I. A., 
who  certify  that  the  Society's  business  has  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  cha- 
racter; and  that  the  very  liberal  BONUS  averaging  upwards  of  60  per  cent, 
on  the  Premiums  paid  (about  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sum  Assured) 
is  perfectly  safe  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  .Society. 

The  class  of  Persons  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
this  Society  (being  principally  Members  of  Religious  Communities,  and 
consequently  of  moral  and  careful  habits),  has  given  to  the  experience  of 
the  STAR  a  marked  superiority,  as  will  be  manifest  from  an  inspection  of 
the  following  Specimen  of  Bonus  declared  at  the  First  Quinquennial  Meet- 
ing, held  March,  1849. 


Age  at 
Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 
Assured. 

Amount 
Paid  to  the 
Office. 

Bonus 
Sum  Assured. 

Amount  no 

£ 

£    g.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d 

25 

1000 

106    9    2 

76    8    2 

10/6     8     2 

35 

1000 

139  15   10 

85     7     1 

1085     7     1 

45 

1000 

188   10  10 

P8     0     0 

1098     0     0 

55 

1000 

283   19     2 

122  18     9 

1122   18     9 

65 

1000 

448     2     6 

169    i    7 

1169    1    7 

The  next  Valuation  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  Profits  will  be 
made  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1853. 

Report  of  the  Business  done  up  to  the  present  date,  and  all  particulars, 
with  Forms  of  Proposals,  Prospectuses,  and  any  other  information,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  Society's  Agents  throughout  the  country,  and  from 

W.  E.  IIILLMAN,  F.I.A.,  Actuary. 

The  Directors  of  the  STAR  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  continue 
to  grant  Policies  against  Loss  or  Damage  by  FIUE  on  Buildings,  Merchan- 
dize, Furniture,  and  Stock-in-Tradc,  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  the 
Public. 

W.  E.  IIILLMAN,  Secretary. 
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Ittngrjont  Ccmperance  cnrtr  <&ntcral 

PROVIDENT   INSTITUTION. 


OFFICES: 

30,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LOXDOX. 
:ORGE  ST.,  EDIXBURGH.— 5 

Directors. 
Ciiairman. — ROBERT  WARXF.H,  Esq. 


WILLIAM  R.  BAKER.  Ksq. 

;:D  BARKF.TT,  Jan.,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  JAXSOX,  Esq. 


C.  H.  LOVELL,  Esq.,  M.D. 
J.  T.  PRITCHETT,  Esq. 
JOHX  TALBOT  TYLER,  Esq. 


Director.— J.  T.  MITCHELL,  Esq. 
. — Messrs.  GATUFF  and  DE  CARTERET. 
^Consulting  3ctnarn.— PETER  HARDY,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

UanScrs. 

Messrs.  BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  and  Co.,  London. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh. 

THE  BRITISH  LINEN  COMPANY,  Glasgow. 

~rcmatp.— THOMAS  ASTON  BINNS,  Esq. 


THIS  Office  was  established  in  1840,  since  which  time  nearly  6,000  Policies 
have  been  issued. 

The  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  this  Institution  is  mainlv  attri- 
butable to  the  souud  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Its  distinctive  feature  consists  in  its  comprising  two  separate  Depart- 
ments; one  open  to  the  public  as  in  other  Offices,  the  other  confined  to 
persons  pledged  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  beverages.  The  Rates  for 
Assurance  are  the  same  in  both  Departments,  but  the  receipts  and  claims  of 
each  are  kept  distinct. 

Parties  can  Assure  for  any  term,  from  one  year  upwards,  at  Rates  lower 
than  arc  charged  by  most  other  Mutual  Offices;  every  facility  is  afforded 
to  persons  assuring  so  as  to  render  the  Policies  effectual  securities. 

Prompt  settlement  of  every  claim  if  in  accordance  with  the  Rules. 

Credit  until  death  (with  the  privilege  of  paying  the  Premiums  in  arrear 
any  time  previously)  for  one-half  of  the  Premiums  upon  assurances  for  the 
Whole  Life,  a  plan" peculiarly  advantageous  for  securing  Loans. 

Policies  indisputable ;  fraud  alone,  not  error,  vitiating  them.  In  case  the 
renewal  premium  remains  unpaid,  the  assurance  may  be  revived  at  any 
time  within  Twelve  Months,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fine,  and  on  producing 
satisfactory  proof  of  good  health. 

Thirty  days  allowed  for  payment  of  Premiums. 

The  Institution  being  upon  purely  mutual  principles,  the  Policy-holders 
themselves  are  the  only  proprietary  body,  and  the  entire  profits  belong  to 
them  without  any  deduction  whatever. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  or  any  of  the  Agents. 

N.B.— Active  and  respectable  Agents  wantei  in  every'.Town  where'none 
ard  appointed. 
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2Tf)e  SJmtefc  (Guarantee  nnti  Uife  Assurance 

36,  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON. 

CAPITAL    £100,000,  fully  Subscribed. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ERSKINE,  C/wirman. 

JOSHUA  P.  BIIOWN  WESTHKAD,  Esq.,  M.P.,   Vice- Chairman. 

Manchester  Offices,  34,  Mosley  Street. 
Sir  ELKANAH  ARMITAGE,  Knt.,  Alderman,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  BAZLEV,  Esq.,  Vice-  Cliairman. 

Birmingham  Offices,  37,  Waterloo  Street. 

CHARLES  GEAOH,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

THE  Guarantee  Department  offers  to  those  engaged  in  occupations  of  pecu- 
niary trust.  Policies  upon  the  most  moderate  Terms,  with  liberty,  at  any 
future  period,  to  combine  Policies  of  Life  Assurance  therewith.  On  the 
Sixth  Annual  Payment  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent-  will  be  made,  which 
may  either  be  deducted  from  the  subsequent  Premiums,  or  a  free  Life 
Policy,  equivalent  to  such  reduction,  will  be  granted  for  it. 
The  Premium  is  the  onlv  expense  incurred. 

LIFE     DEPARTMENT. 

Those  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale  will  be  entitled  to  their  portion 
of  Three-fifths  of  the  Profits  arising  out  of  the  Guarantee  as  well  as  the 
Life  Department. 

Medical  Referees  and  Policy  Stamps  paid  by  the  Company. 

UNION  OF  GUARANTEE  WITH  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
Ensures  a  considerable  reduction  of  Premiums,  and  should  the  Guarantee 
Policy  be  no  longer  required,  the  Life  Policy  may  be  kept  up,  upon  Pay- 
ment^ in  future,  of  the  ordinary  Premium  at  the  age  at  which  the  Guarantee 
was  effected.  Also,  as  the  Assured  under  this  plan  Participate  in  Profits,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  Bonus,  added  to  the  Life  Policy,  will 
indemnify  those  Assured  for  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the"  small 
extra  payment  for  the  Guarantee  —See  Sees.  389  to  391,  in  "  WEALTH." 

Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  36,  Old  Jewry,  London,  or  at  any  of  the  Local  Agencies. 

By  order,       'JAMES  KNIGHT,  Secretary. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  AND  GENERAL 

LIFE   ASSURANCE   ASSOCIATION, 

AT 

THE  WESTMINSTER  FIRE  OFFICE,  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. 

GEORGE  DODD,  ESQ.,  M.P.  I    COLOXEL  W.  H.  MEYRICK. 

GEO    MERCER  HENDERSON,  ESQ.      |    JOSEPH  WILLIAM  THRUFP,  ESQ. 

THIS  Society  has  made  two  divisions  of  profit, — one  in  January  1842,  the  other  in 
January  1847.  By  the  former  division,  the  reversionary  additions  to  the  Policies 
amounted  on  the  average  to  about  45  per  Cent-  on  'he  premiums  paid  during  the 
five  years  endins  1st  January  1842,  and  by  the  latter  to  about  50  per  Cent,  on  ihe 
premium!  paid  during  the  five  years  ending  1st  Janunry,  1847. 

The  divisions  of  profit  are  made  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  and  the  propor- 
tions  of  profit  due  and  appropriated  to  each  Policy  may  be  applied,  at  the  option  of 
the  party  assured,  either  in  increasing  the  sum  assured  by  a  reversionary  addition 
thereto,  or  by  receiving  the  value  thereof  in  ready  money,  or  by  having  the  annual 
premiums  reduced  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Persons  may  arrange  to  pay  their  premiums  either  in  a  single  payment,  or  yearly, 
or  half  yearly,  or  by  equal  annual  payments  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

The  Directors  will  advance  Loans  to  parties  assured  in  this  Association,  on  the 
security  of  their  Policies,  after  two  Annual  Premiums  shall  have  been  paid  on  them. 

The  Directors  are  desirous  of  appointing  j^gentS  i"  the  principal  Country  Towns 
in  which  f'-"y  are  not  at  present  represented. 

\V.  M.  BROWNE,  Actuary. 


SUM'Ui.MIAT  TO  HEALTH  ASP  WEALTH.  .'ii!l 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOLMASTERS'  AND  SCHOOL- 
MISTRESSES'  MUTUAL    ASSURANCE    SOCIETY   was   esta- 
blished also  for  Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Scripture  Reader?,  in  the 
Year  1849. 

Patront.— THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY  AND  YORK. 

Chairman.  — Rev.  RICHARD  BURGESS,  B.D. 

Auditors—  Rev.  J.  HODGSON,  31  A.,  GEORGE  ASTON,  Esq.,  Mr.  W.  F.  RICHARDS. 
THE  operations  of  the  SOCIETY  have  been  attended  with  great  success,  but  the 
Directors  would  feel  obliged  to  the  Clergy,  Patrons  oi  Schools,  and  Others,  by  bringing 
the  Society  under  the  notice  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,    Assurances  may 
be  effected  without  regard  to  distance.    There  is  no  entrance  fee.     No  stamp  duty. 
No  charges  made  on  effecting  a  Policy.    The  Assured  may  enter   upon  any  other 
business  or  profession.     Contributions  payable  quarterly.    Prospectuses,  printed  forms 
of  proposals,  &c.,  on  personal  application  or  by  letter. 
Offices  of  the  Society,  25,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

SAMUEL  J.  I.  HIND,  Secretary. 

ALL  POLICIES   INDISPUTABLE. 

Sovereign  Life  Assurance  Company, 

49,  ST.  JAMES'S   STREET,    LONDON. 

SUMS  may  be  assured  payable  oil  attaining  the  age  of  50,  55,  or  60,  or  at 
death,  should  that  event  occur  previously.  For  Rates,  &c.,  see  Tables  I., 
II.,  and  III.  in  «  WEALTH." 

HENRY.  D.  DAVENPORT,   Secretary. 

<£f)e  Ctmes  Etfc  assurance  anfc  Guarantee  (Eompang, 

32,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

HONORARY   PRESIDENTS. 

CHARLES  HINDLEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dartmouth  House.  Westminster. 

JAMES  KERSHAW,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Stockport. 
The  HON.  FRANCIS  VILLIERS,  CUAIEMAX,  Berkeley  Square. 
•JAMES  WYL1),  Esu...  M.P.,  DEPUTY  CHAIRMAX,  Charing  Cross. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE    IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

SECURITY  TO  EMPLOYERS.— PUBLIC  GUARANTEE. 
"  The  Times  "  Company  affords  Guarantee  to  persons  requiring  the  same  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate,  and  DIVIDES  FOUR-FIFTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS. 

RATES. — From  7s.  Gel.  per  Cent,  upwards. — Xo  charge  for  Stamps. 
An  Allowance  made   in  the   Guarantee    Premium,    where  a   Life  Assurance   and 
Guarantee  are  combined.    See  "  WEALTH,"  Sees.  389  to  391. 

H.  13.  SHERIDAN,  Manager. 


University  Life  Assurance   Society, 

(ESTABLISHED  1823.) 
INCORPORATED   BY  ROYAL   CHARTER. 

24,   SUFFOLK  STREET,   PALL   MALL   EAST,   LONDON. 
CAPITAL  £600,000. 

AMOUNT  ACCUMULATED   FROM   PREMIUMS     j£GOO,000 

ANNUAL   INCOME      71,000 

OUTSTANDING   POLICIES 1,540,000 

AMOUNT    01'    BONUSES   DECLARED     4,30,000 

XLNL-TEXIHS  OF  THE  PEOFIIS  ABE  APPBOPBIATED  TO  THE  ASSURED. 

The  Fee  to  the  Medical  Referee  is  in  each  case  paid  by  the  Society. 
THIS  Society  dots  not  allow  the  Commission  to  Agents  and   Solicitors  on  each 
annual  payment,   which  is  customary  in  many  other  Offices,  from   whose  Divisible 
Profits  these  yearly  payments  constitute  a  very  considerable  deduction. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  may  be  obtained  at  the  OJfijfo  or  trill  be 
transmitted  by  1'o-if. 

CHARLES  M.  WILLICH,  Secretary  ^Hu.  Actuary. 
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Office  Established  for  the  Insurance  of  aU  kinds  of  Property  in  Town  and  Country. 

iOANS,  on  approved  personal  security,  granted  bv  the  ROYAL, 
I  FARMERS'  AND  GENERAL,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AXD  HAIL  ASSUR- 
CE,  ANI>  LOAN  AND  ANNUITY  COMPANY. 

Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  Profits  of  Life  Assurance  are  divided  amongst 
the  participating  Policy-holders  every  three  years. 
Additions  actually  made  to  the  undermentioned  Policies  :— 


Sum     i 
;  Assured,  j 

Annual 

Premium. 

First 
Bonus, 
IS  ,8. 

Second 
1851.' 

i     Total 
of 
'  Bonuses. 

Sum  Assured 
and 

Bonus  Additions.; 

.£ 

£,      s. 

'/. 

.<-' 

£ 

i        £ 

£ 

5000       i 

1S2     13 

2 

21»S 

l.'H 

443 

5  4  IS 

2000       : 

•17       8 

100 

GO 

100 

2160 

1500       I 

32     13 

9 

80 

•45 

125 

1000       1 

Id     13 

4 

-is 

40 

&S 

1088 

.-,()()       i 

9     10 

3 

23 

SO 

i            43 

543 

wo     • 

7       0 

3 

16 

D 

325 

Medical  attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their  reports. 
FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description  effected  at  moderate  Premiums. 
Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Agents  in  alt  the  prin- 
cipal Towns,  or  at  the  Head  Office,  346,  Strand,  London. 

WILLIAM  SHAW,  Managing  Director. 


itaratotn;  Etfe  Assurance  anfc  &nnutt)i) 

No.   9,    CHATHAM    PLACE,    BLACKFRIARS,     LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  ix  1826. — SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £240,000. 

Directors. 


The  Rig-lit  Honourable 
W.  G.  Havter,  M.P. 


John  Towgood  Kemblc,  Esq. 
J.G.  S.  Lefevre,Esq.C.B.,F.R.! 


John  Lewis  Prevost,  Esq. 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq. 

Charles  Johnston,  Esq.    I  Robert  P.ilk,  Esq.  I  Le  Marclmnt  Thomas.  Esq. 

Trustees.—  J.  Deacon,  Esq.  ;  J.  G.  S.  Lefevre,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  ;  and  C.  Johnston,  Esq. 

THIS  SOCIETY  elfects  Assurances  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  on  most  advantageous 
terms,  both  on  the  Bonus  and  Non-bonus  .systems. 

The  Premiums,  without  Profits,  are  lower  than  those  of  most  other  Offices,  whilst  those 
on  the  Participation  Scale  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  handsome  addition  being  made  as 
heretofore,  every  Five  Years,  to  the  sum  Assured. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  Annually,  Half-yearly,  or  Quarterly,  or  on  the  increasing  or 
decreasing  Scales. 

Officers  in  active  service,  persons  afflicted,  and  those  who  arc  going  out  of  Europe,  are 
also  Assured. 

No  Entrance  Money  is  required,  and  Claims  speedily  settled. 

Tables  of  Rates,  with  further  particulars,  may  be  had  at  the  Office. 

M.  S  AWARD.   Secrelarii. 


Reliance  Jftutuai  Etfe  assurance 

No.  71,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  MANSION  HOUSE,  LONDON. 

'/'///•;  KXTIRE  PROFITS  DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  ASSURED. 
IBimiors. 

Vemou  Abbott,  Esq.  John  Ledger,  Esq.  James  Traill,  Esq. 

Lieut.  -Colonel  Abdy.  R.  W.  S.  Lutwidge,  Esq.  William  Foster  White,  Esq. 

George  Ashlin,  Esq.  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.  George  White,  Esq. 

II.  J.  Hall,  Esq.,  R.N.  William  Phelps,  Esq.  Edward  Window,  Esq. 

John  James,  Esq.  Charles  II.  Smith,  Esq.  John  Young,  Esq. 

ADVANTAGES  PRESENTED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  upon  Equal,  Half-Premium,  Increasing  or  De- 
creasing Scales  ;  also  by  Single  Payments,  or  Payments  for  limited  periods.  Tables  have 
been  specially  constructed  for  the  Army,  Navy,  East  India  Company,  and  Merchant  Ser- 
vices ;  also  for  persons  voyaging  to,  or  'residing  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

PREMIUMS  payable  ANNUALLY,  HALF-YEARLY,  or  QUARTERLY. 

Endowments  for  Widows  and  Children,  Pensions  for  retired  Officers  and  Civilians,  Im- 
mediate or  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Survivorships. 

The  BONUSES  declared  by  this  Society  gave  a  Reduction  of  Premiums,  until  next  division 
of  Profits,  averaging  3fi  per  cent,  on  Policies  in  force  Five  Years,  or  an  addition  to  the 
Sums  Assured,  ranging  from  ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-HALF  of  the  total  amount  of  Premiums 
paid.  E.  OSBORNE  SMITH,  A^i-cfu  and 
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The  Consolidated  Investment  and  Life 
Assurance  Company, 

45,    CHEAP  SIDE,     LONDON. 


J.  D.  LOWDEN,  Esq.,  Doughty  Street,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  Chairman. 
II.  J.  GIBBINS,  Esq.,  Kin?  Street,  St.  Ja 


DIRECTORS. 

William  Blanford,  Esq.,  Bouverie  Square, 

Fleet  Street. 
R.  I.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  17,  Red  Cross  Square, 

Cripplegate. 

Charles  Gibson,  Esq. ,  York  R<  >ad,  Lambeth. 
Edward  Hicksou,  Esq.,  King  St.,  Cheapside. 

Medical  Officers.— Dr.  Waller,  No.  9,  Finsbury  Sq.  ;  William  Huxtable,  Esq.,  Hackney. 

Solicitor. — Julin  Barnard,  Esq.,  14,  York  Rd.    Bankers. — COMMERCIAL  BANK,  Lothbury. 

Secretary.— N.  Collier..  E«q.  Accountant.—  D.  M'GUlivray,  Esq. 


Thotna-s  Neighbour,  Esq.,  King  Street,  Snow 

Joiin  Nixon,  Esq.,  London  Fields,  Hackney. 

John  Sharland,  Esq.,  Croydon. 

Richard  Francis  Williams,  Esq.,  Moorgate 

Street. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES  of  all  kinds,  Endowments  and  Annuities  on  the  most  equitable 
rates.     (See  "  Wealth,"  Sec.  351,  Tables  I.  and  II.) 

A  division  of  profits  every  five  years.     Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  claims  payable  within  one  month  from  proof.     A  liberal  commission  allowed  to 
solicitors  and  others. 

Annual  Premiums  poyaWe  by  MEMBERS  during  Life,  for  ASSURANCE  of  £100  at  Death. 


Age. 

Premium. 

Age. 

Premium. 

Age. 

Premium. 

Age. 

Premium. 

£     f.    d. 

jfc'      s.    d. 

JK       *.     d. 

£      s.    d. 

21 

1    17    6 

31 

2      9    0 

41          3       5     8 

51 

4    12    9 

22 

1    18    6 

82 

2    10    4 

42 

377 

52 

4     16  11 

•21 

1     19     6 

M 

2    11    8 

43 

396 

53 

5       1     6 

24 

i'      0    7 

34 

2     13    2 

44 

3    11    8 

M 

5       I*     2 

I'.', 

219 

H 

2    14     9 

43 

3     13  11 

5    11    5 

I'd 

•-'       2  11 

:W         2     Iti     4 

M 

3     16     4 

50 

5     16  11 

-7 

241 

37         2     18    1 

47 

3    19     0 

-|7          6       2  11 

H 

256 

38     |     2    19  11 

48 

420 

692 

29 

•2      6    8 

39     ;     3      19 

49 

452 

•;    i')    : 

30 

2      7  11 

40 

3      3     9 

50 

489 

60     !     7       1  10 

Thus  a  person  aged  25,  may,  by  a  yearly  payment  during  Life  of  £2  Is.  9d.  secure  £  100 
at  death,  together  with  a  Ml  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  Company. 


ADVANCES  by  way  of  Annuity  upon  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property,  and  upon  any 
kind  of  available  Security. 

LOANS  are  granted  from  £50  to  £500  on  personal  security,  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
to  be  repaid  by  an  equal  division  of  quarterly  enstalraeuts,  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of 
£5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Borrower  most  join  in  a  bond,  with  three  sureties  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Direc- 
tors) and  each  of  the  said  sureties,  together  with  the  Borrower,  will  be  jointly  and  severally 
bound,  for  the  due  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest,  as  also  the  Premium  of  Assur- 
ance, during  the  continuance  of  the  Loan. 

No  advance  will  be  made  unless  a  Policy  of  Life  Assurance  is  effected,  according  to 
Members'  Scale,  the  amount  cf  which  varies  according  to  the  sum  granted,  but  in  all  cases 
must  be  at  least  double  th»j  sum  required  by  the  borrower. 

All  communications  are  strictly  confidential,  and  enquiries  carried  on  in  an  objection- 
able  manner. 

The  cost  of  the  Stamp,  and  Office  expenses,  must  be  paid  by  the  borrower. 

Advances  can  also  be  obtained  (to  those  assuring)  by  way  of  Annuity  on  Reversions, 
Freeholds  or  Leaseholds,  and  every  other  description  of  Property. 

Under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  special  agreement  may  be  made. 
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HEAD  OFFICE—  Mo,  STRAND,  LONDON,  (Opposite  Waterloo  Bridge). 
INCORPORATED  UNDER  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,  7  AND  8  YIGT.,  CAP.  110. 

Branch  Offices  —  1-33.  FKIAK  STREET,  READING  ;  <J1,  PICCADILLY,  MANCHESTER  ;  AND 
NEW  STREET,  COKNEK  OF  CANNOX  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Cmtrt  of  Directors. 

William  F.  Dohson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Woodvillc,  Graveseud,  (CliainYur,-,.) 
Professor  David  Thomas  Austed,  M.A.,  17,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square  :  and 

King's  College. 
James  Robert  Christie,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Woolwich. 

George  Wcbbe  Daseut,  Esq.,  M.A.,  13,  Eaton  Place  South,  Bclgrave  Square. 
James  Ellison,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Windsor. 
Frederick  Heath,  Esq.,  Ingress  Lodge,  Greenhithe. 
George  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  3,  Wobum  Square  ;  anil  King's  College. 
Charles  John  Longridge,  Esq.,  4,  Mansion  House  Place  ;   and  Btdlington  Iron  Works, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Watson,  M.A.,  Grosvenor  Park,  Camberwell. 
Thomas  Luxmore  Wilson,  Esq.,  38,  Walbrook  ;  and  4,  Eaton  Pla  o  South,  Belgrave  Sq. 

au&ttors. 

George  Cates,  Esq.,  23,  Fenchurch  Street. 
Daniel  Cullington,  Esq.,  Jun.,  2,  Craven  Street,  Strand. 
John  Sun-age,  Esq.,  Middle  Temple. 

Montague  J.  Tatham,  Esq.,  Doctors'  Commons  ;  and  21,  Warwick  Re1.  Villas,  Paddington. 
Physician.  —  Dr.  George  Johnson,  3,  Woburn  Square  ;  and  King's  <  !< 

Burgeon.  —  James  Ellison,  Esq.,  Windsor. 

Standing  CmmstL  —  Matthew  B.  Begbie,  Esq.,  M.A.,40,  Chancery  Lane. 

Solicitors.  —  Messrs.  Pilchard  and  Collette,  57,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.  —  Frederic  Lawrance,  Esq. 

Assistant  Actuary.  —  Anthony  Peck,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Bankers.—  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON,  "Pall  Mall  East.  ;    MESSBS.  TWINING,  215,  Strand. 
Surveyor.—  Richard  Tress,  Esq.,  23,  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle. 

POLICIES  issued  free,  of  Stamp  Duty  to  the  Assured.    A  Policy  once  granted  never  disputed. 

Medical  Referees  paid  in  all  cases.     No  Entrance  Fee  for  Admittance. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

Assignments  and  Transfers  of  Policies  Registered  at  the  Office  Free  of  Charge. 

Vs  The  Board  meets  every  Tt'csdcuj  and  Friday  at  Two  o'clock. 
Attendance  at  the  Office  daily  from  10  to  5,  when  Assurances  may  ho  til'eetcd. 


Just  Published,  Price  IIalf~a- Crown. 
(The  THIRTEENTH  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged.) 

OBSJJBYATIOffS 

ON 

FELLOW   AND   FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES, 

By  F.  G.  P.  NELSON,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Actuary  to  the  Medical,  Invalid,  and  General  Life  Office,  25,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


Preparing  for  Publication,  by  the  same  Author, 

E  Creative 

ON    THE    FK1NCIPLES,   FORMATION,   AND  MANAGEMENT   OF 

FRIENDLY   SOCIETIES. 


Also,  the  Third  Edi  ion  i>f 

"  CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    VITAL    STATISTICS." 

This  Edition  will  be  very  much  enlarged  by  a  valuable  body  of  data,  of 

much  public  interest  and  importance. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and   Co.,  Stationer's  Hall  Court,  London;    and  all 
Booksellers. 
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Trafalgar  Life  Assurance  Association, 

CHIEF  OFriL'KS:— Xo.  40,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
CAPITAL,  £250,000;  fully  Subscribed  for  by 

ELEVEN  HUNDRED   SHAREHOLDERS, 

Whose  Xames  and  A  .".'.blisJied  ivitk  the,  Prospectuses,  thereby  offering  the  most 

7  Bi'.siiiesj  with  Ute  Association. 

LONDON  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

Dii-eJ.Qfi. — G.  Iknningham,  Esq..  ntisli  Town. 

K.  (..  Bradley,  F.-q.,  Solicitor,  13,  Bernere'  Street,  OxtWu  Street. 

.ml,  ']•:  o..  'Architect,  Thames  Chambi-rs,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi  ; 
anil  Be'mor.  >ury. 

Major  M.  Mulkeni.  late  llth  Iln^ars.  -J-<.  Ol.Ater  Place,  Horewood  Square. 
E.  Tayloe,  Esq.,  Sur.reon,  C'anhani  Common. 
J.  K.'  Westrop,  Esq.,   Merchant,   10  and  17,   Staining  Lane,   City  ;   and  5, 

Hamilton  Place,  Xevr  Road. 

Auditor*.—  T.  Coop.  v  to  the  Bridgcwrter  T.-v.stecs,  Stretford,  Manchester. 

A.  C.  Tatliam,  Esq.   Solicitor,  11,  Staples'  Inn,  Ilolborn  ;  and  Holly  Terrace,  Highgate. 

.  —  E.  Baylis.  Esq.,  7(J,  Che 
Medical  O-ll-.r.i. — B.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.I).,  12,  Charterhouse  Square. 

E.  Mcryon.  Esq.,  M.D.,  14,  Cl-u-gos  Street \  Piccadilly. 
SaKntor.—'S.  Tayloe,  Esq.,  -J">.  Boeklersbmy. 
s. — THE  LONDON  AND  COCXTY  JOI.VT  STOCK  BANK,  Lombard  Street. 


Liverpool  Local  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers. 

Directors. 

Chairman.— H.  Procter,  ':  •  >r  to  Sir 

J.  Walmsley.  .'n.l'.  Merch;>ut,  lirunsuirk  St. 

J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  (Retired:  late  firm,  Messrs. 
Leech,  Harrison,  and  Co.,  Merchants,)  Water- 
loo, Crosby. 

T.  Urquhart,  Esq.,  (late  of  Bold  Sireet,)  Calder- 
stone  Cottage,  tVavertree. 

G.  Pliilip,  Esq.,  Bookseller,   South  Ca-tle  Street. 

T.  Branch,  Esq.,  Auctioneer,  Haacver  Street. 

J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Arbitrator,  Commerce  Court. 

Medical  Referee.— G.  Gill,  Fsq.,  2,  Soho  Street. 

Solicitors. — Messrs  Th>rnely  and  Jevons,  Pem- 
berton  Buildings. 

Managing  Director  and  Secretary  for  Liverpool. — 
J.  Smith.  Esq. 

Office.— 2,  Commerce  Court. 


Hotting  ha. ;i  Local  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers. 

Directors. 

.—Alderman  1!.  Birkin. 

Atdormaii  F.  Ju  id,  The  Exchange,  Market  Place. 
T.  Ball,  Esq.,  (ft  m  of  Ball,  Diinniclitte  and  Co., 

Cnstle  Gate,)  Thn  Park.  Nottingham. 
T.  Robinson,  Esq.,  (firm  of  Robinson,  Son,  and 
iSMins:,)  Basford,  Notts. 
T.  Bayley,  Esq.,  (firmof  Bayler  &  Shaw,  Lenton.) 

Ellesmere  Terrace,  Nottingham. 
J.  Sislmsc,  Esq.,   (firm  of  Robinson,   Son,  and 

Sisling.)  Basford,  Notts. 
G.  Boaler,  Esq.,  Laagwith  Mill,  near  Mansfield, 

Notts. 

Medical  Referee.— G.  E.   Stanger,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 
Solicitor.— E.  Patchitt,  Esq. 
Secretary  and  Ayent.—^ii.  H.  Hudston,  Printing 

O. ileus,  Maypole  yard. 


IMPORTANT  FEATURES  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION*. 
Co't.'b'uung  most  valv.aV.e  advantages  for  Assurers  and  ShareJioMt  rt. 
I.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  profits  of  3  he  society  is  appropriated  for  the  formation  of 
a  relief  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  members,  their  widows,  and  orphans,  in  the  event  of  pecu- 
niary misfortune. 

il.  Ten  per  cent,  is  appropriated  for  an  education  or  apprenticeship  fee  fund,  for  the 
children  of  such  members,  whether  assurers  or  shareholders,  whose  circumstances  may 
justify  their  claims. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  usual  business  of  life  assurance,  assurances  are  granted  against 
paralysis,  blindness,  accidents,  insanity,  and  every  other  affliction,  bodily  and  mental,  at 
moderate  rates. 

'  In  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  existence  of  this  association  the  whole  number  of  shares 
as  named  above  was  fully  subscribed  for,  and  a  proprietary  of  about  eleven  hundred  per- 
sons, selected  chiefly  from  the  more  influential  classes  of  the  community,  thus  establishing 
the  operations  of  the  association  on  a  basis  it  once  solid  and  extensive  ;  and  also  325  poli- 
cies were  issued,  assuring  £93,783,  producing  an  annual  income  of  £3,092  15s.  9d. 
Policies  indisputable,  and  free  of  stamp  duty. 
Medical  men  in  all  cases  remunerated  for  their  report. 

"•  A  liberal  commission  allowed  to  all  parties  introducing  business  to  the  office. 
Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection  with  life  assurance. 
Parties  desirous  of  becoming  agents  or  medical  referees,  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  secretary, 

By  order  of  the  Board. 
OFFICES  :-40,  Pall  Mall,  London.  THOMAS  II.  BAYLIS,  S 


Days  of  attendance  of  medical  offiers  —  TCKSDAYS,  /Vom  ]   to  ~2  <j'c!ock  ;  FRIDAYS,  from 
-  to  '-j  ;  Board  day,  THCBSDAY,  - 


JOSEPH  BENTLEY'S 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

&c.,  &c. 


HEALTH  AND  WEALTH:  HOW  TO  GET,  PRE- 
SERVE, AND  ENJOY  THEM;  Library  Edition,  320  pages, 
8vo.,  aud  35  Engravings ;  cloth  lettered,  3s.  6d. ;  or  calf 
extra,  5s.  THE  PEOPLES'  SELF-TRAINING  COL- 
LEGE EDITION;  18mo.,  200  pages,  and  16  Engravings, 
Second  Edition  of  5,000,  Price  Is;  cloth,  Is.  Gil.,  and  roan,  2s. 
HEALTH  MADE  EASY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE;  SIXTH 
EDITIOX  of  5, 000;  216  pages,  and  30  Engravings;  boards,  Is. ; 
cloth  lettered,  Is.  6d. ;  or  embossed  roan  gilt,  2s. 

HEALTH  MADE  EASY  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE ;  or, 
Physical  Training  to  make  their  Lives,  in  this  World,  Long 
and  Happy;  Peoples'  Self  training  College  Edition ;  80  pages, 
18mo.,  and  14  Engravings,  Price  6d. 

WEALTH :  HOW  TO  GET,  PRESERVE,  AND  ENJOY 
IT ;  or,  Industrial  Training  for  the  People ;  Library  Edition  ; 
176  pages,  8vo.,  with  Five  Engravings;  Price  Is.  6d.  ;  cloth 
lettered,  2s.  THE  PEOPLES'  SELF-TRAINING  COL- 
LEGE EDITION;  18mo;  Second  5,000;  112  pages,  with 
Engravings;  Price  6d. 

These  are  the  only  works  that  contain  ALL  the  conditions  on 
which  those  best  of  earthly  blessings,  HEALTH  and  WEALTH 
depend ;  and  explain  and  expound  all  their  laws  as  God's  laws. 
BENTLEY'S  NINE-INCH  PLANO  GLOBE;  Price  5s; 
or,  Geography  and  Treatise,  with  the  Globe,  quarto,  for  the 
Drawing-room  Table,  8s.  Class  X.,  No.  213,  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  THIRD  EDITION;  with  a 
Treatise  on  the  Globe,  the  Solar  System,  and  the  "Universe; 
Fifty-three  Problems,  with  Rules,  Questions,  Key,  &c.  Price 
3s.  6d. ;  or,  with  a  Four-and-half-inch  Globe,  5s. 

EDUCATION;  AS  IT  IS,  OUGHT  TO  BE,  AND 
MIGHT  BE ;  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  Parts  I.  and  II.  5s. 
•  The  Second  Part  may  be  had  separately,  in  a  neat  cover, 
containing  a  statement  of  the  present  position  of  the  Question 
of  National  Education,  and  of  parties  in  reference  to  it ;  and 
a  new,  equitable,  effective,  and  practicable  scheme  for  its 
immediate  settlement.  Price  6d. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  SMITHFIELD ?  or, 
How  to  Rebuild  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  ancient  Babylon,  in 
any  crowded  modern  City,  at  a  Profit ;  Second  Edition,  Sixty- 
four  pages,  8vo.,  with  neat  Wrapper.  Price  6d. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 
RELIGIOUS,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL  CLASS-BOOKS. 


,1,   O.   CI.iEKK.   PUIVlf.lt.    TJ1.    I  I.I:!-.T  vT!;»  IX    AM»  K  V«jU.  I'  rui  ill      LONDON. 
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how   to 
Preserve,     and    enjoy    it; 
or      Industrial    training 
for    trie   people. 

HH    n    SimPkin,    Marshall, 
end    Co.       (1851) 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 


